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CHAPTER I. 



Fhflosophj of Travel — ^The right way to Brittany — Old France-* 
PrimitiTe Hotel—Breton ideas of Completeness — Malouin Gran- 
deur — ^Bathing k la mode — Religious Bathing — ^Fast Bathing — 
Use of Fruit in the Study of Geography — St. Malo Amusement — 
Ancient glories of the Malouins — and Celebrities. 

If you are proposing to yourself an excursion into 
a country which is, in the main, new to you, — a 
country in which men and manners, the people and 
their habits, are in a degree, if not entirely, novel 
and unaccustomed, — ^the better way, in justice to 
yourself and to the country, is to go to it, if you can, 
by sea. If you enter it by land, the probability is 
that you approach your novelties by degrees, aft^r a 
broken fashion. This is a wrong to your object, — 
and to your nature, which enjoys surprises. By the 
latter proceeding, the effect of the change from the 
one thing to the other — the pleasant suddenness — is 
missed, and much of the pith is taken out of the 
enjoyment. By the former, you give yourself the 
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refreshing and inspiriting sensation of a sudden pas- 
sage from a picture of one kind of subject to a 
picture of another kind of subject. The sense of 
contrast is gratified- The mental palate is excited. 
The plunge from the top bank at Upper Hope into 
deep water J is far more grateful and in\igorating to 
the nervous system than crawling in through water 
knee-deep at Cuckoo Weir. 

So if you think of a trip into primitive Brittany, 
do not go round by Paris, and then all the way 
down by the Orleans railway to the Loire. All 
this is a bad preparation for Brittany. The railway 
spoils you for the old-fashioned diligence. The 
whole thing is a jumble — half of it old France, half 
of it new France. No; embark at Southampton or 
Weymouth, Slip through Jersey as quickly as you 
can, and get over to St. Malo. That little voyage 
puts all thoughts of railways out of your head, and 
you land at St* Malo uncorrupted by travelling luxu- 
ries, — particularly if you are fortunate enough to 
have a smart breeze on your way to the French coast, 
and so are glad to keep yourself recumbent on the 
top of a pile of boxes and bags and various impedi* 
menta on the foredeck, wishing all the while heartily, 
under the influence of warnings for a sight of the 
rocky highlands of Brittany. 

It was on a bright sunny afternoon of September 
last that the little steamer, with a stiff breeze astern, 
dashed in through the narrow channel between the 
ci*aggy islands at the entrance of the bay of St, Malo. 
At once we were in smooth water. Islets of bare 
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rocks formed an irregular half circle round this pretty 
little bay, seaward j and on the opposite side to our 
entrance rose up, on its insular pile of crags, the 
small picturesque town of St, Male* 

There was something very pleasant in finding one- 
self in a real old French town, thoroughly unspoiled 
by perpetual rubbing with foreign ers^ English, Ger- 
mans, Italians, et hoc gmm omne. Nobody pretended 
to talk barbarous English to unoffending passengers 
landing on the quay. It was plain honest French 
from everybody, from douaniers to carriage drivers, 
and nothing else. There was a fine old town wall 
running all along the far side of the broad quay, and 
trees were growing at its foot, an avenue of limes, — 
and in their shade were sitting numerous women in 
their white Brittany caps and various picturesque 
costumcj with baskets of peaches, and grapes, and 
pears, and other fruits* How sunny, and warm, and 
novel, and inviting it all was. All along the top of 
this wall, some thirty feet high, people were looking 
oyer the parapet, watching the arrival of the Jersey 
steamer — the little event of the day. Beyond the 
wall was a range of lofty, imposing buildings, regular 
in form, bright in colour — basking in the clear Sep- 
tember sun. They had sharp steep roofs, and white 
w^indow frames set in delicate grey-coloured stone, and 
they towered high above the hea\^ old outer wall of 
the quay in its whole length towards the port. The 
whole style of thing was eminently French — build- 
ings, people, language. Soldiers of course were 
everywhere, the little dark fellows with their neat 
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white gaiteiu It would not be France and a Frencli 
town without these smart small figures. 

Inside the wall, the whole view and aspect of the 
street — the figures and their occupations — so reminded 
me of what a French town was forty years ago, that 
it gave me quite a thrill of pleasure. It was like the 
sudden and unexpected sight of an old friend. In 
the north of France, so many changes have taken 
place in the small towns, so many novelties have been 
iutroduced by the rail ways, and by the constant con- 
tact with foreigners, that much of the national and 
distinct air of the streets and the people is lost. In- 
deed, what is Paris now ? It is no longer a French 
city. It is no more a French town, as it was forty 
years agOj than a railway carriage is a stage coach. 
It is a more liveable city, it is less picturesque. It 
has more conveniences, it has lost all its French 
characteristics. It is a cosmopolitan place of foreign 
inventions. 

But in Brittany this is not so. It was amusing 
enough when I was shown into ray room at the hotel 
— one much praised on board the steamer from 
Jersey. It was a small back room, utterly bare of 
everything save a bed, a chest of drawers, a bare 
diminutive table with a white antique pie-dish in 
forlorn solitude on it, and two chairs. It was amus- 
ing to watch the air of perfect satisfaction with which 
the neat little Breton maid ushered me in, as if she 
had the thought in her mind — ^*Now if you do not 
think this a little paradise yon must be made of very 
bad materials." When I asked for a towel and some 
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water, she clasped her hands and laughed out merrily — 
** Monsieur could have even thing in the world he 
wanted ; there was nothing he could ask for he could 
not have in that house ; there was his bed and 
drawers' — spreading her hands out towards each 
object in turn — ^* and chairs, and a table — what would 
he have ? — everything — everything," 

It was deliciously siraple and primitive in its utter 
innocence of the awful complications of a bedroom. 
How fortunate it was that I had come over the sea 
and had gone through trouble on my way. How 
fortunate that I had thus shut out at a blow all the 
wanta and memories of an English home, and had not 
spoiled my mind and my thoughts on the road into 
primitive Brittany by going through the corrupted 
north and by bastard Paris, I am afraid, however, 
that I did congratulate myself, weakly, on the fact of 
its being summer weather. What has any one to do 
with comforts and luxuries on an excursion in summer 
into an uncorrupted country? 

There were coaches to Rennes ; but on inquiry at 
the office there was not a place to be had for the next 
day. So I was obliged, whether I would or no, to 
stay a day at St* Malo, — a circumstance much to the 
satisfaction of the little Breton maid of the inn^ who 
assured me, on hearing of my disappointment, 
with much expressive pantomime, ** that there was no 
place in all Brittany where I should be so well off as 
at St. Malo, and that there was no house in St, Malo 
where I could have so many luxuries, and be bo taken 
care of as in that identical one/' 
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St Malo is a small town, built on a piece of rock 
perpendicular to the sea, but sloping from the sea to 
the port. This is, properly speaking, an island ; but 
an artificial causeway connects it with the main land, 
A sea wall, broad and with a walk on it, runs all 
round the phice, except at one point by the inner 
port, where the old castle stands, threatening the 
narrow neck of land — the approach from the main 
land. The castle is a handsome, heavy structure, 
built in 1689, after plans furnished by Vauban, as 
were the other defences of the place. The wall 
running by the quay, and the lofty buildings within 
it, were built in 1708, They are thus characterised 
by an inhabitant of St Malo who writes, as a true 
Malouin should write, with a noble fervouFj of the 
glories of his native town. 

** In 1708, the Malouins commenced at their own 
expense the first and magnificent enlarofement of their 
town, extending from the castle to the Grande Porte, 
an enlargement of whicli the rampails rival those of 
Toulon, and within which many of the houses would 
rank as handsome residences even at Paris." 

The worthy Malouin may be pardoned this boast 
about the houses, which are really good, — but that 
about the ramparts rivalling those of Toulon, — theni 
is a charming simplicity about this. 

You may while away a sunny September morning 
in a much less pleasant and amusing way than upon 
the walk on the sea wall of St Malo, I went out on 
it after breakfast^ and while strolling along it, letting 
my spy-glass drop now on one object in the bay, and 
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thea on another — now on the little town of Dinart 
across the water, and then on a rocky islet out at sea 
with large buildlDgs on it, my eye fell upon some 
bathing machines on the far side of the sands. It 
was low water. About the machines were many 
figures ; and many more, in parties of two and three, 
men and women, were coming and going from one of 
the town gates across the level sands to the water side. 
Soon I could perceive that these were the fashionables 
of St, Malo going out to bathe. But I also soon 
perceived, by the aid of my glass, that the ladies and 
the gentlemen all bathed together. This was a little 
surprise to a stranger. It is true they all wore a 
dress — ^a kind of Garibaldi loose jacket, or a short 
cloak, with wide trousers, all of a blue colour, the 
arms bare to the elbow, and the legs barCj nearly to 
the knees in some cases. The sea was quiet and 
glassy in the still and sunny air, and the young ladies 
ventured out as far as they could safely. I could see 
groups of these fair creatures, all holding hands, and 
leaping and dipping tlieir pretty figures ; of course 
they were pretty, and of a certainty they were young 
by their movements in the water. There were some 
forms which, from time to time, came leaping and 
skipping through the shallow water over the sands to 
gain the bathing machines, and some of these wore 
their trousers very short indeed. I set these down as 
the fast young ladies of St Malo, who would not be 
thought so slow as to wear common, long, heavy, 
decent, muflish trousers. As th^e young things 
went skipping through the shallows, some bearded 
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and whiskered man would descend from tis machinej 
witli hia legs and arms rather more fastj and meet 
them and pass them by, or half Btop and exchange 
a few words as he went on his way into the deeper 
water. Certainly nothing could look more sociable 
and happy than this Malouiii custom of bathing. 
While I was thinking of this innocent hap2>iness, I 
Sftw a priest come out of the town gate in the wall 
near rae» and hurry down with eager step over the 
sands towards the bathers. He was tall^ and dark, and 
rather on the right side of forty — a dangerous age. 

As he went along he checked himself to ex- 
change a word with various knots of his friends, 
ladies and gcntlemeuj for there was a perpetual com- 
ing and going of the fashionables from the town over 
the sands* But I observed that the priest was in a 
hurry. He did not like to be delayed in his course. 
His salutations were made in haste, and he scarcely 
stopped in his onward walk to make them. What 
could the priest be going to do among the bathers? 
Was he going to bathe too? Surely he would not 
habit his sacred person in a blue fast costume and go 
out for a swim, I was curious to see. Arriving at 
the machines he addressed a lady in black for a few 
seconds, who was standing by the water's edge and 
watching the female bathers, and then he entered one 
of the boxes on wheels. In a few minutes he emerged, 
not in blue flannel, — no, this would not have been 



clerical — but in a lonsr black 



gown, 



and with his 



broad-brimmed hat still upon his head. By the way, 
the ladies wore little caps on their heads^ and 
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the gentlemen wore nothiTig; but the priest wore his 
hat €71 rhgh. It is true that the gentlemen rather 
avoided that part where the ladies were^ and went 
some thirty or forty yards from their circleB of 
dancers, some of the men swimming honestly out to 
sea. But the priest did not avoid the ladies, and 
bathe with the gentlemen. On the contrary, he made 
straight for that particular part where these were dis- 
porting themselves with much animation, as ladies 
always do in the water. Here I very soon saw the holy 
man single out one young creature, apparently about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, and begin a kind of 
dance with her, — that is, he stood up and held her two 
hands in his, while she jumped, and dipped, and shook 
her little head after each such immersion. Then there 
was a short pause, and apparently a little talk, and then 
came another leaping and splashing. It was a charm- 
ing thing to witness, this paternal and loving care. 

The other ladies went on with their bathing in 
the vicinity of the sacred man, but he evidently had 
gone out there for one purpose, and that was to 
bathe this young creature he held by the hands. 
He never left her for any one else; he never let go 
her hands ; and he came away when she came away. 
This accounted — at least it did so to me — for the 
haste of the good man over the sands. I could not 
help inquiring of my self, ^ — would that tall, middle- 
aged man have gone down so eagerly to the sea if the 
lamb of his flock, which he sought, had been of the 
masculine gender ? Would he have cut short all the 
little salutations of the ladies^ he met on his way 
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across tlie sands — some young, some old — ^and have 
shown that his mind was preoccupied with something 
else, if it had been a little male lamb he was going to 
teach how to dance in the watx^rs? Well, it was 
nothing to me. If St. Malo considered that the 
priest is never in the wrong place, and that this was 
as good a place as any other for the holy man to 
make the daughters of the Malouins quite happy 
and improve them in sacred knowledge, what had a 
stranger to do with the matter? Of course I was 
content, if they were; though it did cross me once, 
with a sharp sensation of doubt, that the excluded 
man of forty — that dangerous age of that perilous 
character^ respectability — was venturing on a slippery 
ground on those sands, and into deep waters among 
those confiding young bathers. However, the scene 
had its charm for a stranger, the sunny mornings and 
the bathers, and the shining and rippling sea. By 
degrees they all came away home into the tomi. 

In the afternoon I was again upon the sea-walL 
This time I had carried out a map, and a book or 
two, of the country I was preparing to go through. 
These I spread in an embrasure on one of the bas- 
tions, and, as there was a light air coming up from 
the bay, through the embrasure, I kept down the 
corners of the map with a peach or two, and a pear, 
and a bunch of grapes. As 1 was corning up on the 
wall, by the great gate of the port^ there were baskets 
and baskets of the pleasant fruits oflFering themselves 
to be eaten, and black-eyed Breton women sitting by 
them* Can a stranger do better than put some of 
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these into his pockets, and make use of them to keep 
his map steady, in an embrasure, against the puffs of 
the summer air from the sea, till he eats them — his 
aids to knowledge — one by one ? I do not think any 
peaches were ever more delicious than were those on 
that sunny afternoon at St. Malo. Thus I sat, mak- 
ing out my intended journey in this quiet place, 
looking out over the sparkling bay^ from time to 
time, with my glass* Now and then people passed 
along the walk on the sea wall, the usual walk, evi- 
dently, of many of the good folks of St. Malo, and 
often a priest or two came by. I find it always 
difficult to avoid saluting these men in Continental 
countries, if I meet them in any quiet spot. In the 
bustle of the crowded street it is different; one 
cannot think about them. But in the country, 
on the high road, nobody pi^esent but yourself and 
that man in his eloquent costume, or in a secluded 
place in a town, or on a bastion on the sea wall of St, 
Malo^ you cannot help lifting your hat as the dark 
man of deep secrets of many human lives approaches* 
Then he is always courteous. It almost seems like 
an act of disrespect to the profession not to salute 
him. After all, he is a being holding in his hand 
more power for good or for evil in the world than 
any one in any other position in life. 

While looking out over the bay, I observed that 
many persons, in little knots, were issuing from an- 
other gate of the town on to the sands, and were 
making for a small rocky islet. Here, in a cove, two 
boats were moored. As one of these filled with the 
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people who had arriTed, the sail was hoistedj aod 
ilowly it moved away from the rocks, lazily, in the 
auTi, with the lightest possible air, over the glittering 
tea, towards Dinartj on the other side of the bay, 
about two miles oflF, It was a large and heavy boat^ 
end would hold, apparently, thirty people. It was 
laden to the brim. Presently the rest of the party 
reached the cove, and theses getting into the second 
boat, rather a smaller one, unfurled their big sail and 
followed the other. These were again the fashionables 
of St Malo, the bathers of the nionjing, going to 
spend a pleasant afternoon at Dinai% where there are 
public gardens, with music and coffee — a happy com- 
bination j not to be found on the little rocky hill of 
the town of St Malo. 

The Malouins are proud of their town and of their 
history. But it is curious and amusing, in reading 
their account of their own doings in all times and ages 
from the Crusades to the present days, — an account, 
however, from the pen of a Roman Catliolic and a 
Clmrcliman — to observe that all their* honour and all 
their glor)^ appear to be summed up in this — " On 
such an occasion we beat the English," We poor 
Anglo*Saxons seem to have been the bites nam of 
these our pugnacious neighbours; and, somehow, by 
their story, we always^came off badly in our little 
affairs with their heroic sea-dogs. However, when 
M. Maret, a Roman Catholic Abbd, dipped his pen in 
his inkstand, and took for his theme an affair between 
his townspeople and us Protestant Anglicans, it was 
to be expected that we should receive rather hard 
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measure. Mucli abused and soundly scolded Old 
England — scolded from all sides — she bears it all 
pretty patiently, from all quarters and on all subjects, 
and she treats it all with a high and generous feeling 
of a kindly magnanimity. 

What a comfort it is to ha\re a standard by which 
to rule your life — some regulator by which you move 
and have your being 1 The Malouins seem to have 
dressed themselves by this standard — a squabble with 
the English. Now they are aiding, in the 13th 
century, Philip Augustus of France against England 
in his attempts to wrest Normandy from John Lack- 
land, and gaining in their perpetual ravages on the 
commerce of us, their enemy, the name of " Light 
Troops of the Sea *' — and then assisting St Louis to 
crush the English party in Poitou and Sain ton ge. 
Then, in the 14th century, they obtain from Charles 
the V-j of France certain privileges for similarly vex* 
ing us poor Anglo-Saxons ; and so on through the 
15tb, IGthj 17thj and 18th centuries, either on the 
coasts of Brittany, or of Canada, or of India, the 
worthy clerical historian sums up all their claims 
to fame in triumphs over our countrymen. There is 
no reverse to the picture — we are always punished. 

St, Malo has its celebrities, of course. At the head 
of them stands Chateaubriand. In a house near the 
sea wall and the chateau, in the courtyard, there is 
a doorway with this inscription over it — " Here 
Chateaubriand \va^ born.*' The house is now an 
hotel. Chateaubriand is a man and a wiiter of whom 
the Malouins may well be proud. His work en the 
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** Genius of Chriatianity/' appearing at the time it did, 
in 1802, a time of universal devastation of the Church 
in France — " an age of sarcasm and impiety," as an 
author terms itj was a %vork of high courage and of 
beneficence to his countryj for which his countrymen 
should ever be grateful They also claim Mauper- 
tius, the famous geometrician^ as a native of St. Malo; 
as well as the Chevalier Mah^ de la Bourdonnais, 
"the restorer of the French name in India," as Lin- 
guet calls him. All honour to him. He was a 
gallant soldier and an able administrator; and the man 
who once conquered Madras from us deserved a better 
fate than to be imprisoned for two years by his own 
government on the jealous accusation of his rival, 
Dupleix, and to be thus totally ruined in health and 
fortune. It waSj however^ a fortunate thing for uSj 
probably^ that so able a man as La Bourdonnais was 
prevented by the ambitious and incapable Dupleix 
from having the command of the French forces in 
India, 

In the notice by our Roman Catholic Abb^ of the 
life of his gallant countryman, La Bourdonnais, there 
is one little mention of us, which I cannot avoid 
extracting- The English did do^ in the course of 
agesj one becoming act by a Malouin — let them be 
grateful for the acknowledgment — ^they treated La 
Bourdonnais well. M, Maret says, on the occasion 
of the capture of his countryman by the English, on 
his way home to France from India, ^' They took 
him to England, w^here La Bourdonnais was treated 
with the greatest distinction. More just towards him 
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than his own countrymen were, the English did not 
lay at his door the violation of the capitulation of 
Madras, nor the other infamies, for which they held 
Dupleix and the Members of the Council of Pon- 
dichery responsible. He was received at the Court 
of St. James's as a soldier who did not abuse the 
opportunity of success, and who, especially, was 
above trafficking with his honour. When he requested 
to be allowed to return to France, one of the directors 
of the East India Company offered his whole fortune 
as his security. But the English government con- 
tented itself with the word of honour of La Bour- 
donnais." On his arrival in his own country he was 
thrown into prison, and kept there for two years, on 
charges which were proved, eventually, to be false, 
and which we, in England, never believed to be 
true. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Ancient Ways and Castoms of the Road—Is a Child a Child ? — 
Macadam in France — England in France — ^The Tobacco Plant— The 
Galette — ^Disorderly Villages — New Machinery introduced into 
Agriculture — ^No Bams — Fine race of Pointers — Breton Sporting. 

It was like a return to some good old half-forgotten 
time of one's early life to find oneself aloft in the 
cabriolet of a French diligence. This was always to 
me a favourite place in French travelling. Here 
you had the conducteur to talk to, generally an in- 
telligent and ready man with a fund of local know- 
ledge of the country. Then there were the horses to 
look at, often of some peculiar breed, from Normandy 
or the Ardennes, and their driver within talking 
distance, often an amusing character. Then there 
was sure to be a variety of occupants of the other 
seats up aloft, with frequent little episodes of travel- 
ling. People got up and got down in all kinds of 
chance places, and had something to tell you, if you 
set about extracting it leisurely and with manage- 
ment. Then from that lofty position you could look 
out over the country, and remark anything that 
might be going on — any events of the road charac- 
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teristic of the people you were among. So it was 
now once again* Here was the old coach^ unwashed 
frota Heaven knows when, and the sinewy, rough 
looking horsesj and the harness of rope for traces^ 
and of untanned leather for reins, and utterly guilt- 
less of oil anywhere on any part where the leather 
had once been black and was now brown and rusty. 
No buckles were visible anywhere, but where they 
should have been their place was supplied by the 
simple expedient of the end of the thong with a 
rough button passed through a ring and returned 
tlirough a slit in the rein^ or the head stall> or what- 
ever it might be. How simple, and how utterly 
innocent of improvement and of more elaborate 
fastenings* The whole thing was as a revival of some 
ancient condition of mundane affairs which had long 
been dead and buried, and was here suddenly dug up 
from its grave. 

The old heavy legitimate diligence with its five 
Imi-ses, two at wheel and three in front, I had been 
warned against by the little Breton chambermaid at 
niy hotel, who seemed to be acquainted generally 
with all St. Malo matters, '^ It was slow/' she said, 
** and only did five mUes an hour — the D^pSchea did 
eight" This was a smuller coach, with three horses 
abreast I chose the D^puchea* Our coach was full, 
inside and out — in fact^ more than full up in our 
regions. Our cabriolet could hold only three peisons 
— viz., two passengers and the conducteur. The 
coachman sat in a little box of his own below us. 
My fellow passenger, a middle-class Frenchman, 

G 
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brought with hira a little girl of some nine or ten 
years of age. When the coach was on the point of 
starting the conducteiir arrived in all the little bustle 
of authority! and in a moment we were in all the stir 
and excitement of a quarrel. "There is no room 
here for this little girl," quoth the surprised official, 
as he reached hk seat and found it occupied, his way- 
book in his handj his blue jacket frogged, and his 
little cap ornamented with silver lace. We quarrelled 
all the way to San Servan, nearly two miles, about 
this little girl The conducteur insisted that there 
was no place for her, and the passenger declared that 
he had openly told the administration that he had a 
little child with him, and they had made no extra 
charge for her, 

" Child/* retorted the conducteur. "Do you callj 
this demoiselle a child? No doubt they thought 
you meant a little thing who could sit on your knee 
—two years old." 

" I said it was a child/' doggedly rejoined the pas- 
sen gen 

" A child," shrieked the other, " a child — it was a 
deception — it was too bad. Did you show the 
demoiselle to the administration ?" 

** Well, no ; I did not do that — but she is only a 
chUd — only look at her — what is she but a mere baby 
— a mignonne ?" 

** What right," cried the enraged official, '*hftd the 
administration to put more passengers up here than 
could have places, crowding everybody, and altogether 
against the rules — it was intolerable and not to be 
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borne — a cTiild indeed ! Look at her — ^why she was 
fit to have a whole seat to herself 

** Wellj if the adrainistration were wrong,** the 
passenger reasoned, " why of course they were, and 
he could not set them right. That was not his 
business ; and then the child, she was not a demoiselle 
— ^no ; she was a mere doU — look at her." 

So they went on. By the time we reached San 
Servan the conducteur was in a white heat, and the 
passenger only the more dogged in placing himself in 
the safe ground of laying all the blame on the ad- 
ministration. In the meanwhile the mignonne — a 
pretty girl and rather tall for her age, had been 
transferred through the curtain at the back of the 
cabriolet into the large cavernous place for luggage. 
The curtains were fastened back^ and the mignonne 
had an airy, roomy place, quite a salon all to herself, 
for the conducteur, in the intervals of his rage^ 
packed the baggage well at the further end, and so 
left all the front part free and open. Here she sat at 
her ease on a box in the middle of her salon, quite 
contented, and undisturbed by all the turmoil going 
on about herself. In fact, she had rather enjoyed 
it, as while I was helping to make her salon com- 
fortable, she and I carried on a little pantomime with 
reference to the worthy pair in their war of words. 
The truth was, that it was a common thing for an 
extra passenger to be put up in the cabriolet and 
passed through the curtain. But in the present case 
the administration had done this^ and the conducteur 
considered this little matter as his own particular 

c 2 
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perquisite and privilege, and he was wroth at his own 
province being thus invaded by the authorities. 
When we reached San Servan, and the conducteur 
got down, the passenger quietly told me that this was 
the ground of the man's anger, and not the fact of 
there being one too many in the cabriolet. 

" You will see," he added, " in a few minutes, 
before we are a league on the road, he will take up 
one, perhaps two more on his own account, and put 
them in here behind. I shall give him a little some- 
thing for himself, and all will be right." 

Before we were one league out of San Servan we 
came to a man sitting on a heap of stones by the way- 
side. He got up as we approached ; the conducteur 
told the coachman to stop his horses, a few words of 
old intimacy passed between the official and the way- 
farer, and in a minute he was up the coach side and 
transferred through the curtain to the salon, to keep 
company with the mignonne. 

" I told you so," said the passenger, with a quiet 
smile in his eyes. 

After this the conducteur became very polite to 
the demoiselle, and said pleasant things to her, and 
we were all very good company. 

It was a bright, warm September day. The road 
was capital, and the coachman, in spite of his rough 
harness, and in spite of his ordinary-looking animals, 
pushed them along at a surprising pace for French 
horses. How diflferent the road was from the old 
French pav^ in the centre, with two rough, broad 
tracks on either side — a morass of mud into which 
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the horses at times floundered in the winter — a wild 
tract of dust and ruts in the summer. 

" Why, conducteur," said I, " what a change this 
is — ^you travel now magnificently ; and your roads — 
what a road this is ; we can't beat it in England." 

" Yes — ^ye8,"he replied, " things are altered a little 
— ^we manage three leagues an hour now and a bit 
over, pretty well ; and for roads — we have good ones 
now everywhere al^over France." 

" But how long have you done with your old 
pav^?" 

'^ Oh, a long time now ; we have had Macadam for 
many years." 

" Macadam," said I, " how do you know anjrthing 
about him ?" 

" I don't know anything about it, except that this 
is the name we give to this way of making a road 
everjrwhere now." 

So the system of our revolutionist in roads had 
been transferred, with his name, to the French chaus- 
8^ in all its purity and with all its fruits. 

It was remarkable how very English in all its 
character the country was through which we were 
passing. It was not in the least like France, that is, 
all the parts of France with which I was acquainted, 
the north, and the midi, and the south. This was all 
divided into small fields with neat hedges, and with 
numerous trees in these fences, scattered about irre- 
gularly, large and smalL Principally the hedges 
were of quickset; but this was interspersed with 
many of the common kinds of shrub, as with us, such 
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as hazel, and maple, black and white thorn, bramble, 
privet, wild plum, and wild cherry, and many others. 
There were dwarf oaks too, and poplars, and many 
pear-trees. How different this was from the unend* 
ing line of low apple-trees, on either side of the way, 
and nothing else. The road too, instead of being 
carried across the country in a long, tedious straight 
line of four or six miles at a stretch, and then, at 
an angle, presenting your wearied} eyes with another 
straight line of six miles, this road in Brittany went 
winding and turning among the fields in the moat 
easy and natural and picturesque way imaginable. 

Every now and then we passed some gentleman's 
ch&teau and park, vnth a belt of fir^rees running 
along the roadside, having a gat€way from the high 
road into the belt. However, I did not see a single 
lodge at any gate. This was a display and an expense 
rather beyond the Breton gentleman. The country 
appeared to be wholly under cultivation, but rather 
of a rude kind. There were plenty of grazing 
fields, and cattle in them, and sheep, in the early 
morning, but towards midday I saw that all the fields 
everywhere were empty. On inquiry of my fellow- 
passengers, they said that it was the custom of the 
country to drive all the cattle into the farm building 
during the middle of the day, both in summer and 
winter, in fact, all the year round. In the summer 
they did tlus, because of the heat and the flies, 
" which worried the cattle, and made them poor," 
and in the winter, '* because it was the custom.'* 

Towards St, Malo there were occasionally fields of 
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the tobacco plant. This is not much cultivated, partly, 
because it is only on particular soils that it answers to 
grow it, and this requires a richer and more careful 
cultivation and manuring than is usual for the 
growth of other plants ; and partly, because when 
the plant is ripe, the Government comes in and takes 
the whole crop at a fixed price. Every plant is 
examined, and every leaf is paid for at its price. 
These leaves are all classed according to size and 
quality, and are bought accordingly by the Govern- 
ment. All this caused the grower a great deal of 
trouble, and more than usual care and attention, and 
this tended to check the cultivation ; yet, where the 
soil was suitable, and the farmer was a diligent and 
careful man, the cultivation of tobacco, notwithstand- 
ing all drawbacks, was a profitable use of the land. 

Buckwheat seemed to be a very general produce 
throughout the country. It is much used by the 
common people. It goes farther, and contains more 
nourishment, than any other grain, or potatoes. The 
poor live on it in the winter, and it is the grain par 
excellence for that favourite delicacy throughout 
Brittany, the galette. Nothing makes a tasty galette 
like sarrazin ; the smaU proprietors cultivate it uni- 
versally and store it against the winter season. This 
and the pig constitute their winter food. No Breton 
is happy without his pig. He buys it in the autumn 
young, or poor, as cheap as he can — and pigs are at 
rather a moderate price everywhere in Brittany at that 
time of the year — ^and he fats it up in a rough way, 
and kills it for the winter luxuries of the family. 
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As we drove along we passed through many 
villages ; but it is impossible to say much in their 
favour. They were bnt miserable places ; the houses 
were bad, looking poor and thin in construction, and 
they all had an unmistakable air of uncleanliness 
and u nth rift Dirt and disorder reigned on all sides 
supreme. Children, cattle sheds, farm yards, houses, 
women, all wore the same aspect — dirt, and want of 
carefulness. Here and there we entered a village 
where there was a threshing machine at work, not 
by steam, but with horses. Almost invariably the 
farmer or proprietor on whose ground this machine 
was at work, was a new man. There is, in consequence 
of the law requiring a subdivision of propertj^ among 
the children on the death of the parents, a perpetual 
selling of land going on, and the commercial men 
from the manufacturing towns are eager buyers of it. 
They, as their fellow class in England, like to become 
landholders, with all the social advantages and the 
substantial position of that body* The old land* 
holders in Brittany being generally poor, with the 
exception of those of the higher classes who manage 
by intermarriages among themselves to keep their 
estates together, they are unable to introduce into 
their farms the new method of agriculture, new 
manures, new machinery, and other expensive 
novelties, and so they jog on easily with the old 
accustomed and inefficient system and implements, 
with few cattle, insufficient manure, and undrained 
6elds. But the new raen from the manufacturing 
towns all come on the land with monev in their 
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pockets. They have, too, their heads full of machinery 
and it« economical powers, and they introduce into 
the quiet old corners of Brittany the novel ways 
and things of progress and improvement Wherever 
these threshing macliines were at work there were 
better horses, and buildings in a more substantial 
condition. The answer to my question was almost 
always^ *' a new man from Rennes, or from Nantes^ 
has just bought that property/* Here and there 
some Breton nobleman owned the machine^ but 
generally it was a travelling one, going through the 
country, and hired by the interprising agriculturist. 
The squalor of the villages did not speak much in 
favour of the advantages of the subdivision of pro- 
perty, nor did it say much for the intercommuni- 
cation of the upper and lower classes. The nobles 
of Brittany live almost entirely in their country 
houseSj but the villages near them do not show much 
thought of the seigneur in his chd^teau for the im- 
provement of the poor man in his miserable dirt* 
Yet writers boast of this intimacy in Brittany 
between the two classes. 

In every village the harvest was already gathered in, 
and the people were at work threshing out their com. 
This does not go on under cover, ns with us^ in 
barns. The Breton farmer has no such thing. They 
^»tack their com^ and thrash it out upon a *Hhre5h- 
ig-floor/' of chalk or some composition, in the yard 
Por in the neighbouring field, and house the grain in 
granaries. Their farms are much too small generally 
to require barns for the scanty amount of produce. 
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The women were at work usually with the men on 
these threshing-floors — a sign of a poor people and of 
had farming. 

Throughout the country mutton is dearer than 
beef. The reason of this is, that sheep are not^ as 
with uSj reared and used as an article of food. They 
are kept for their wool, and this is so much more pro* 
fi table and useful to these poor small farmers than 
the meat^ that it is a great affair to sell a sheep. 

In many Tillages I saw specimens of a highly-bred 
shooting dog. These were so like English pointers, 
having the same fine head and eyes, and sinewy light 
frame, as compared with the old French pointer, that 
I took them at first for English dogs, whom some of 
our sporting and wandering countrymen, who are to 
be found everywhere on the face of the globe where 
there is a bird to be shot^ or a wild animal to be 
hunted, had brought over to Brittany, Naturally 
my question was — ^^ What English gentleman is there 
living near here? " To my surprise I was told that 
there was no Englishman there, and that this was the 
common breed of dogs of the country. Subsequently I 
saw dogs of this breed everywhere. They are marked 
in the same way as our pointers, have the same fine 
eye, the same easy, active movement, the same rapidity 
of stride in action, and look all over the working ani- 
maL Farther down the country there is a breed very 
similar in all respects, only rather smaller, but these 
possess all the fine characteristics of the larger race- 
There is also a breed of setters, quite equal to any in 
England, and, in fact^ not to be distinguished from 
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them. These animals are claimed in Brittany m a 
native breed, but one cannot help suspecting that it 
owes its origin, not very many years since, to some of 
onr emigrant countrymen, settled, since the war, in 
various parts of that country — so tempting to them 
from its moderate cost of living, and its many 
advantages in sporting — two irresistible attractions. 

I was not surprised to hear that the Breton people 
are sportemen, to a man. All the landowners, of 
course, kiU game on their own lands, and I could not 
hear that many of these proprietors let their shoot- 
ing. There is, neverthelesSj much game in the country, 
and the noblemen and gentlemen are inveterate sports- 
men. They have, also, another kind of spartlng dog, 
a harrier. This is a long^ low animal, rather heavy 
in the body and short in the leg. The Breton 
nobles keep small packs of these, and hunt hare, 
and fox, and roebuck, with them in their woods 
and in the forests, which still exist in parts of Brit- 
tany, These nobles lead an almost entirely rural life. 
Country occupations and amusements satisfy them; 
cut off, as they are, by the institutions of their 
country from much freedom of action, and, therefore, 
from much interest, in the politics of the nation, and 
by their habits finding little compensation in the 
noisy turmoil and dissipation of the capital for the 
ease and economy and aristocratic position in the ^ 
province. One of their ambitions is to possess two 
or three chateaux. They intermarry among them- 
selves with this object in view. They will then let 
to farmers the lands of these chateaux, but they 
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object to letting the houses. It is a matter of pride 
as well as of pleasure, to go from one to the other 
of these ch&teaux, and reside there, for a time, in 
each. This habit reminds one much, of the customs 
of our own British nobles at home, who let their 
farms, and keep their houses, and live for parts of 
the year in one and another in succession. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Bennes, Old and New— Mary Roberta — Powers of Waiting — Old City 
of Bennea Burnt — ^Public Gardens — ^Manufactories — General Im- 
proyements and Commercial Activity — Bailways through Brittany 
— Ancient Bennes— -Ancient Times — the Lice — Du Guesclin and the 
Duke of Lancaster — Du Guesclin and the Chevalier Bremborough — 
Old Boman Gate^The Cathedral— The Palace. 

Rennes thoroughly surprised me. I had pictured to 
myself, as I went through the country, and passed 
each small village-town so eloquent of decay and 
neglect, that Rennes, the capital town, would and 
must be much of the same character. But, on 
approaching it, we entered a long suburb which told 
a tale of a very different style of life. Here were 
many small villas by the wayside, with iron gates of 
decorative fancy, and flower gardens in trim order, 
and neat houses of the small gentry of the town. 
This led us up to a bridge over a narrow stream. 
Directly we had passed the bridge we entered a long 
and winding street of most antiquated, and dirty, 
and ill-built houses. They were all of rough stone, 
plastered in parts, and had heavy wooden beams over 
the doors and running all along the front — black and 
striking to the eye — ^from which rose, in all directions, 
to the roofs, supports of the same ponderous descrip- 
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fiMrionr sduHon of die mattar, that these blue eyes of 
t04k\\ and ihb fidr hrightness of tlie children had 
defioended^ unaltered bv time and int^marriage, from 
the dap of H^dTT the lU of England. There are 
stories of Anglo-Saxons as settlors here and there 
in the countrr since those daysw But» at all events, 
thb waiter, at the Hotel de TOuest^ at Rennes, was 
a thorough English girl as ew eyes looked on. She 
was precisely as if she had come the day before from 
the house of some Farmer Hodge, dwelling by the 
downland of the good old county of Hants ; £Eur, with 
bright hair, ruddy cheeks, clear complexion, blue eyes, 
a laughing countenance, a mouth rather large, but 
full of brilliant English teeth, rather given to stout* 
ness about the waist — a British farmer s daughter. One 
word sums up the whole aspect of the face — ^it was 
sunny. She was neither tall nor short But her 
powers of waiting on fifteen men and women at 
dinner on that day of my arrival were a marvel. 
There was nobody but herself to bring. the dishes 
from the hole in the wall, which communicated ^th 
the kitchen, and to put them on the toble, and take 
othew away, and nobody to assist her in any way 
with that array of fifteen persons in fit)nt g£ her, 
aiu) yet 5J10 went through a long dinner, of I don't 
know how many dishes, with an ease andnoiselessness, 
aiul a ^atiiUaotion to everyone, that were surprising. 
Thoiv wa* no clattering of dishes, or of plates. No- 
\m\y waittnl for a change ^4^ plate longer than a few 
luoiut^utu. Nobody wanted anything he did not 
Uav^ luuweillately, ai^d aU the necessary movements 
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up and down the long room — of course she did it all 
from one side of the table — was so rapid and yet so 
quiet, that I sat and looked at her with astonishment, 
In the latter part of the dinner, as if she had not 
enough on her hands already, the door opened, and 
four more persons entered — a man, his wife^ and two 
children, Now^ I thought, she certainly is done for; 
no waiting powers on earth can compass this new lot 
in addition to the otliers; she must break down. 
Not a bit of it In a few minutes a fresh dinner was 
smoking before the new comers at the other end of 
the table, and they were all attended to in the same 
noiseless and rapid manner, while our mass of diners 
were, in some miraculous way, not neglected. All 
this was done, too, with a pleasant half-smile on her 
face^ and with a word or two, from time to time, for 
some one or other of the younger men who paid her 
a passing compliment. When it was all at an end, and 
the diners were cracking their walnuts and eating their 
peaches at their ease, the girls colour was slightly 
heightened by her exertions, and she looked at us all 
with a sunny smiling satisfaction, as if she had done 
a good work — which she had — and was pleased* Of 
course I remained till all were gone, and told her what 
I thought of her performance; at which she only 
laughed with a joyous innocent laugh, and showed 
her glittering rows of thoroughly English teeth. I 
felt curious to know if she was a native of Rennes. 

"You are not of this place? " said L 

" Yes," she answered, in a clear ringing voice, '' I 
am a native of Rennes." 
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** Ah 1 yes — you were born here ; but your mother, 
was she a Rennes woman — a Breton ? " 

** Oh I yes — of course she was/' 

**But your father ^your father was not Breton — 
I am sure he was English." 

At this she laughed out — 

'*No, indeed — he was not English — he was of this 
country — he was Breton too." 

" Come, now — your name — that will betray yoa 
What is your name ? " 

" Marie." 

*' Yes ; but your family name ? '* 

''Robert" 

** Of course I " I exclaimed ; ** your name is Mary 
Roberta. I knew you were of my country* Your 
grandfather was an Englishman — ^you are not a bit 
like these people," 

Marie was not, in the slightest degree, convinced; 
but stoutly asserted all this was not true, and that 
she was real '* Bretonne/* 

The explanation of tlie contrast of the mean old 
town of llennes at the exterior, and of the handsome 
new one in the interior, was, that in 1720 a large fire 
liroke out in the middle of the town, spread from 
itreet to street in spite of every effort to subdue it, 
rrig«'d for a whole weck^ till at last all the inhabitants 
wer^ nearly worn out in the attempt t^ stop it, — and 
then subHided, almost of itself^ leaving an immense 
wtwto [)hire of nuns in the middle of Rennet. The 
paluw (jf thi' Dues was burnt, though the fire stopped 
Inuuijdiatcly behind it In other respects the fire waa 
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perhaps an advantage^ as instead of Rennes beings as 
then, a dirty, ill-built, and tumble-down town, it is in 
the main a handsome and liveable one, with streets 
and squares equal to some of the best in Pari^, and 
with houses of the finest proportions. On the east 
and south sides of the town the new buildings extend 
almost from the centre to the exterior. To the east 
is the fashionable quarter^ where are the commandant's 
residence and the Bishop's palace, and in which are 
the public gardens, called Thabor, a hiU with avenues 
of trees and walks, besides a botanical garden for 
students. This latter is a charming garden. It is 
prettily laid out, rich in foreign and curious flowers 
and plants. It has shaded walks too, and broad 
promenades, and pretty quiet comers, unfrequented, 
and tempting to read a pleasant book- At the 
extremity is a broad, high raised terrace wait, 
bordered by large trees on either side, and command- 
ing the open country. There was a seat at either end 
of this terrace, and here, on the two dap I passed at 
Rennes^ I always found in the afternoon some one, 
a priest, or a peasant, or a soldier, enjoying the 
prospect. 

On one of these afternoons I was sitting on the 
bench, enjoying the shade» for it was a hot summer 
day without a breath of air, when an elderly man, 
decently dressed in broad*clothj of the French fanner 
class, walked up and looked out over the low wall 
just in front of me. Of course I soon made a remark 
to him about the harvest, and the goodness of their 
land about Rennes, Below the wall the ground 
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sloped downwards to the south and east to a valley, 
with gardens and villas^ and so to the open country 
on the hills beyond. Immediately below the wall was a 
field from which wheat had been cut, and in which many 
pear and apple trees were scattered about, as is custo- 
mary in France, now^ laden with the ripe fruit. People 
were gathering them in the trees and on the ground. 

" Yesj" said the man, turning round, " w^e have 
had a famous harvest — none better in the matter 
of corn ; not quite so good in apples, you see, sir ; 
rather thin in general — but plenty of pears," 

Tlie pear trees were bending down under clustera 
of fruit 

*' Your land seems a rich one,** said L 

'* It will grow anything," he replied; **'ti3 a won- 
derfully good one/* 

"And you ^eeni to be doing something else, too^ be- 
ildot cultivate your land, to judge by those tall 
chimneys tliere in the valley ; — why, I have counted 
twelve of them from here," 

** True enough, sir; they go on increasing — it is 
aHinhUljit^g bow that filature goes on. All these have 
bei*n built witliiii these few years," 

** Yi*u nil Hcem to be active and moving here as 
everywhere eUe, by the look of -your town — building 
going on on all ftides» churches^ bridges, manufac^ 
t^irici*, iiifititutions, railroads — something everywhere.'* 

** It U <(uite true, sir, there is a deal going on ; and 
nthi*r tbinga aro going on too^ — there s the price of 
llviiiK gi*jiig on — thatgeto higher and higher every 
dayj I du think ; and then the rents^ they go on rising 
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— and the taxesj and the octroi — I don*t see any end 
to it all," 

" Well/' said I, "you must not expect to do so 
many things at home and abroad, all at once too, for 
nothing* You can't improve your town %vith new 
bridges and new barracks, and have glory abroad^ all 
for nothing. You have a bustling man for your 
emperor up there at Paris, and he does not like to see 
the grriss growing under your feet.'* 

" That's true; he is a stirring man, we idl allow that 
I hope only that he won't do too much — have too many 
irons in the fire at once, and get us all into trouble/' 

" I suppose he has been here and has given you all 
a jog, and told you a thing or two/' 

*' Well, he was here a year or two ago, and of 
course he did put his finger upon two or three things. 
that wanted doing. He was something in it of course. 
But we were going on pretty quick before he came. 
There are those chimneys, and there is that railway 
from Paris, and 'tis going on through the country 
right down to Brest; and then there are the churches 
— everybody is doing something to the churches. If 
you go inside any of them, there they are hard at 
work. Well ; you see, sir, the money for all these 
things one way and another comes out of our pockets 
— a bit here and a bit there — now for this thing, and 
BOW for that thing — there's a deal of money flying 
about everywhere," 

And he wbhed me good day, the worthy man not 
quite happy in his mind at the old town of Rennai 
being stirred up from its slumbers^ and going into the 
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commercial snd busy spirit of the time. It certainly 
was very remarkable that there should be, in this re- 
mote old town, such an universal activity of so many 
different interests. It is true that it is the capital 
town of the province, and this may account in a 
degree for a portion of the movement in it — but still 
it will account for only a portion, I think the 
activity of Rennes must be regarded ^ typical of a 
great general commercial movement throughout 
France. It is a fortunate safety-valve for the pent-up 
forces of a restless and discontented people, and as 
the Emperor debars them from any real share in the 
politico of the country, the only safe direction for 
their energies is commerce. The more he can stimu- 
late this, and occupy the attention of the people in 
business enterprise, the more safe and free is his own 
position, ''Occupy and reign,'* is an improvement on 
the old despotic principle — " divide and reign." 

There was one thing the man in broad-cloth in the 
avenue told me, which it was a pleasure to hear as 
affecting myself^ — there was no railway from Rennes 
to Nantes* Anyhow I should be able to enjoy the 
old-fashioned diligence, and the cabriolet, and liberty, 
and have time to see the world and Brittany, and not 
be shut up in a railway carriage, worried by pedantic 
officials — the pedantry of French officials of every 
rank is unique in tlie world — and be sent through the 
country like a blind man, rushing out of a tunnel 
into a cutting, and then hurried along an embank- 
ment for a few minutes while everything shoots past 
you in a whirl, till you are buried again in dark 
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night in some fresh tunnel But this is not travelling. 
If you wish to go simply from one place to another, 
and do not care to see anything — well and good, get 
into a railway carriage. When you cross the Channel, 
you get into bed on one shore, and get out of it on 
the other. You do not care to see anything. But 
this is not travelling. It was a comfort to think I 
ahould have time to see if a cow ivas a cow, and a 
horse was a horse, and if a woman had blue eyes or 
black ones, on ray way through Brittany from Rennes 
to Nantes, 

When wandering about the outer town of Kennes 
you come upon the most quaint and picturesque 
little spots which belong to the old times of the earlier 
city of the Dues, What a contrast the two towns 
present. From the wide, straight street of lofty 
regular houses, you suddenly, by one step, enter a 
narrow winding quiet way, ill-paved it is true, but 
then it has something better for your eyes and your 
heart than even good regular pavement. It has a 
subdued light, grateful to every sense on a hot bright 
day, for the houses rather lean over at the top 
towards eaeh other, and there is a pleasing irregu- 
larity in the difFerent buildings that gives a character 
to each. Here one stands a little forward, quite 
newly coloured with a pinkish white wash^ and chal- 
lenf'es attention. It has a Gothic front It is a 
private gentleman's house. All the houses have a 
look of being the dwellings of a small gentry. There 
are only one or two shops, far apart^ and these have 
narrow windows containing but a few trifling objects 
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for sale. It is, in factj a little aristocratic quarter of 
the old time. The Gothic front is elaborate in niches 
with diminutive figures in them of saints and heroes, 
monks in robes, and warriors in mail. There is a 
longj narrow, ornamental kind of frieze in stone-work 
running all along between the ground-floor and the 
first-floor, and a deep cornice surmounts this latter, 
and then comes the roof in Vandyke style. The 
windows have stone muUions, and the casements are 
high and narrow, and the glass is in small diamond 
panes. The doorway is rich, with a row of figures in 
niches above it ; and carved work of fanciful patterns 
on the sides sets oflF the dark- coloured oak door. 
The whole building is a gem of another age* 

A little way farther on is a house with heavy iron eroes 
hara over the lower windows, and above these are the 
niowt charming diminutive stone balconies, filled with 
flowers. You cannot help stopping and eauntering 
About this quiet spot, in the hope, partly, that the 
inUtrews of those flowers and of the light projecting 
bl!rnlN, and the bright balconies, so antique and heavy 
In i\mr furu), may look out from among the plants* 
Thrre 5m not a sound in the sunny street to attract 
hitr attention, and so yon solace yourself with think- 
ing that perhaps she is not pretty — perhaps a fright 
H«»rntt of the hoUMis are all of stone^ painted. Others 
ih* of [ihiHfer, witli ht'avy dark benms of wood stand- 
Iri^ nut III Hombn* colouring from the white walls — 
f Im« fruHHt-work of the fabric. The little nook is a 
ipiMtlmon of the west-end of the early capital of the 
lhn*dn Hrotngne. People lived in small roonos in 
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confined houses in those days. As you saunter there 
in this little corner, you cannot help going back in 
your thoughts to the ohi time, and imagining the 
people who must have passed along that aristocratic 
remnant of the ancient city in its better days — the 
undaunted and persevering Countess of Mont fort, 
sister of the Lord Louis of Flanders, who saved the 
Duchy for her husband daring his imprisonment by 
King Philip of France at Paris, and after his death 
fought out the possession of the throne for her son, 
with the aid of English knights, against all the 
chivaky of France. And this quiet way must have 
echoed to the tramp of the horses of Amauri de 
Clisson, and Henri de Spinefort, and Yves de Tresi- 
guidi, and Geoflrj' de Male^troit, with other famous 
men of ancient Brittany, There certainly is a charm 
of its own in living for a short tirae, now and then, 
in the antique past. Distance lends enchantment to 
the view* You put away for the moment all the 
vexatious and troubled present into the dim back- 
ground of life, and you fill up all the fore-ground 
with figures of real heroes in their very footsteps. 
Here they dwelt well and nobly according to their 
lights. They were gallant men and courageous 
women, living their every -day life in the midst of 
rude habits, and within the circle of confined thought ; 
but that more narrow life demanded an exercise of 
the healthy virtues of personal valour and endurance 
of hardship from which the daily existence of the 
wealthier classes in the present day is almost wholly 
exempt 
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Going on througli this quarter yoa ocmie to an old 
church. It has a venerable air, and joa ask a 
passenger its name 

''That church? That is St Germidn, the oldest 
church in Rennes.** 

On entering you find it dark, even on this sunny 
September day. There is but a ''dim reli^ous lights" 
the windows being very narrow and high, and filled 
with heavy stained glass, much coated with the dust 
of time. It b of an unusual shape, very irr^ular, 
the side aisles having a circular form, running round 
and enclosing the centre nave : there is no transept 
The side aisles continue all the way up to the extreme 
end of the church, and there the altar is placed, with 
nothing beyond it This indeed b the common form 
of churches all through Brittany and La Yendde. 
Even in the cathedral at Nantes there is, properly 
speaking) no transept The breadth of the church is 
the same from end to end. 

St Germain had not yet come under the hand of 
the restorer. It wanted it sadly, both outside and 
in ; for while, inside, it was dingy with dirt and 
decay, outside, it was in danger, for in various places, 
over the great entrance and elsewhere, I saw large 
crevices between the separating stones.. It wore a 
gt^nortU air of entire neglect One cause of this 
might be that now this church was very poor, 
almoHt all its property in houses having been burnt 
in tlio great fire. Perhaps the true reason was, that 
St Ciermain does not stand in a fashionable quarter. 
The cathedral and other churches were undergoing 
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extensive repairs, so tbat^ us my acquaintance in the 
garden of Thabor had remarked, there was niuch 
money being spent on churches in Rennes, although 
not on its most ancient one, St Germain, 

I went, of course, as is my wont in all towns, with 
the Sacristan to the top of the tower of the cathedral, 
to look out over the surrounding country and learn 
its general geography by a bird's-eye view. WTiile 
leaning over the battlements with him, I observed a 
wide and long open space of ground near the foot of 
the tower, enclosed by old and quaint houses, 

" That," said the Sacristan, ** is the old place of the 
tournaments in the early times, that is La Lice,'* 

Now immediately the whole picture of the ancient 
time seemed to start up in my mind's eye; the lists, 
the tents of the knights, the men in armour, the 
women in the balconies in bright and varied colours. 
The very houses too, which enclosed the spot on the 
far side^ were of the ancient part of the town — 
beyond the range of the great fire of 1720 — and 
there were all kinds of quaint fronts and roofs, 
stained and defaced by time. I could not help 
picturing to myself all that scene of the fight, so 
peculiar in all its details as related by Froissart, 
between the famous Du Guesclin and the English 
chevalier, William Brem borough. The story is this: 

The English Duke of Lancaster, after the battle of 
Poitiers, lay before the town of Rennes with his forces, 
and invited Du Guesclin, his great enemy, in the chival- 
rous fashion of those times, to come and pay him a 
visit, as everybody in the English camp wished to see so 
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famous a knight Du GuescliD went^ and was nobly 
entertained. But while he was in the tent of the 
Duke, an English chevalier, William Bremborough, 
approached him and said that Du Guesclin had killed 
his brother at a certain Chateau de Fougeray, and 
he was come to avenge his brother; and here he 
defied Du Guesclin to a single combat in the Lice 
before Rennes. The Breton knight accepted the 
challenge. The Duke, in a high spirit of courtesy, 
offered him his best horse for the combat The fight 
accordingly took place, on the very next day^ on 
that spot I was looking down upon, in the presence 
of the Duke and the English army on one side, and 
the Sieur de Penhouet, the Governor of Rennea, and 
his nobles on the other. The people of the town 
covered the walls. It must have been a good scene. 
Moreover, it must have been one of a very serious 
interest and moment to both parties, for as Du 
Guesclin was the sole hope of safety to his friends 
in the town, so was he in fact the only man who, 
the Duke and the English were aware, could long 
keep them out of Rennes. The nobles and the 
people of the town wished to dissuade their champion 
from the fightj for if he were killed the town would 
soon be lost On this combat then and its issue the 
English and the Bretons both felt the fate of Kennes 
depended. The reply of Du Guesclin to all the 
entreaties of his friends was this :- — ^** I have killed 
his brother, how can I refuse him his revenge? " 

All being ready, the trumpet sounded, and the two 
knights rode into the hats, Du Guesclin mounted on 
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tBe fine horae which the Duke of Lancaster had 
given him for the occasion. It is a pity we have no 
account of this horse. No one was to approach the 
place of combat within the space of twenty lance 
lengths. 

The two men ran three courses, and broke three 
lances, without any very serious result, so that 
Bremborough must have been a sturdy cavalier and 
good horseman^ considering that his opponent was 
quite the most powerful and successful knight of his 
time. 

The fight was now about to terminate, with 
victory to neither party, when Du Guesclin demanded 
a fourth lance. The Englishman consented to this, 
and then, as the historian relates it, the Breton 
knight, "more expert or less courteous this time, 
struck the chevalier under his blazon, then ran him 
through with his sword, and stretched him disabled 
on the sand. He took possession of his adversary's 
horse, according to the laws of combats of this kind, 
and presented it to the herald whom the Duke of 
Lancaster sent to him to congratulate him on his 
success, and to assure him a safe passage back into 
the city,'* There was hearty rejoicing in Rennes, aa 
well there might be, when Du Guesclin entered the 
town. Honour to the brave! It does one good, too^ 
to read of the whole conduct of the English Duke 
on thb occasion, so lofty and so courteous, Ifc gives 
one a high opinion of the chivalrous honour and 
generosity of the great men of that time. 

Just beneath the cathedral towers — there are two, 
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tide by side — ^was the principal gate of the town io 
thoie days, the Porte de Mordelaise, which opened 
on the ground leading to the Lice. The wall of the 
town of that time b, of coorsej long gone. Rennes 
wfli then but a yery small place, as it appears on a 
map, contained in a publication by two gentlemen 
of that county, M. Villeneuve of Nantes, and M. 
Maillet of Rennes, Kow the town has grown out 
beyond the precincts of the wall on every side. But 
thr-rc are a few remains of it here and there. The 
Porte de Mordelaise is still there ; a stone gateway, 
built of large squared stones, and having quite the 
air of antiquity- It is, indeed, said to be of Roman 
frfHintruction, and one large circular bastion, or tower, 
of tlie gateway still remains, and is seen from the 
Lice in all Itn fine proportions. It is, indeed, in the 
iniiin, in ji at ate of good preservation. It is in this 
KMt»*way that the stone exists on which is the Latin 
IrmLriptiun^ which, translated, runs thus, "Tothe 
Kfiipemr, CoDaar Marcus Antonius GordianuSj pious, 
f«prMriiatc, august, grand pontiflP, invested with power 
m tribune and consul, nil the Romans,'* The stone is 
built bito the side of the archway of the gate. How 
U vH\m there is another thing. It is not at all pro- 
bnhlo I hiU this* was the original position of it, although 
tbf» guloway wearn all the air of Roman wort Pro- 
bably tliiii utonc formed, as is suggested by the Rennes 
hUfiHliiim alHJVc mentioned, part of a votive altar in 
nitinit ti'injiU^ iritcted in memory of the advent to im* 
liirlid j»nw<*r of Gordianus HL, in 238. In the 
fViiKMHvhiJi of the wall bordering La Lice I found 
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some brickwork which bore a strong resemblance to 
the brickwork of the ruins of the Roman baths in the 
outskirts of Treves on the Moselle, a town where 
there are many fine remains of Roman work. 

My companion, the Sacristan, was very unhappy 
about his dear cathedral. As we entered it, on 
descending from the tower, he gave vent to his 
sorrow^ as, indeed, he had done while we were on the 
tower, and were looking down on the roof of the 
building. 

"Only look at it!" he exclaimed; **is this a 
cathedral for such a city as Rennes? — is it a cathedral 
ataU?*^ 

"The towers are fine," said I j *'and unusual in 
their style," 

"Well," he replied, grudgingly, "the towers are 
not bad^ — granted — they have merit" (they are^ in 
fact| singularly elegant, very lofty, built in stories^ 
with finely-worked Italian columns to the top) ; " but 
this interior — look at it — too narrow, and too short 
—altogether mean ! '' 

" It might be longer," I observed, deprecatingly, 

" Longer 1^ — I believe you. Why, sir, 'tis no 
length at all — for a cathedral, mind you ; all very 
well for a church — but a cathedral — of Rennes, too ! 
Then look at its height I — did any one ever see such 
a miserable ceiling 1— and so low, tool No style — 
no ^andeur — no light ! " 

" Well, it might be higher j you might throw up 
that ceiling with advantage — height is a prime ingre- 
dient in effect" 
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** Tliroir h cp ! '^ — d>e Sacristtn wbs quite woiked 
up by ibe i^j^iry ihk caSng did to his feelings— 
*• ihiv^ir ii up— I be&Tc yoa ; whr 'ds right down 
upon Tou — chere is no xoom for any windows; only 
k»k at those Iit2]e misenble holes up thoe^** pointing 
u> ihoee in a veiy low derestcffy. 

The old injm*$ pride was cruelly hurt by the fiiults 
and oiui$$iv>r«$ of the architects of whom he q>oke with 
a Uiini: cv>n:eropc Howerer, 1 heard that the 
cathedral is^ gv>in^ to be aliei>Ni and enlarged, ao that 
the Saoiisttn has a chance of happiness in this life, 
which he did not expect on that day. 

It is an Italiiuti building, and. the body having 
fallen into disorder a few years since, it had been 
rebuilt vni a icale not in keeping with its two fine 
tv>xirer^ The interior was small and plain ; but paint- 
ing and dcwration werv going on in the side chapels 
nuv^t \i)^^rou$ly« and. it must be said, with much 
ia.^U\ the c\>K>uring being subdued, and not gaudy. 
In an old mnp piciure, the cathedral of the early 
tinu^ of the Ouchc:55S Anne is represented, standing on 
prtvis^oly the same sjv^t as this modem building. The 
eutnuuv fiuxnl a short str>?et leading to the Porte 
Moi^lohiise — the Romsn gateway above mentioned. 
It Wrt* u prhnitive erection, with two circular towers. 
Unuto wore built up in ii>»storieS| each rather smaller 
thnn tho other, and having a narrow band or string 
llnt^ of out stone encircling the tower, to mark each 
utory. The i\^t \\-as evidently only rubblestone, 
liliiMtonnl. Above each band was a small round- 
iioiulod window. Kach tower was surmounted by a 
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high oval cap, with a small cross completing the 
whole. It was quite in keeping with the rest of the 
primitive little town, and such as one may see now 
in some of the remote towns of Germany and Bo- 
hemia. 

On leaving the cathedral I went through the 
Roman gate, which is black with age, and, it must be 
eaid, in a very neglected state. As this is the only 
relic of the great nation in Rennes, and is, indeed, a 
handsome one, the gateway and the round bastion 
combined, it would be worthy of the taste and the 
rising spirit of the town in this its day of restoration 
and enterpriLje, to clear this fine remnant of mighty 
Rome of its dirt and its ruin, and make it an orna- 
ment of the city. Then I walked up the Lice where 
Du Guesclin and the unfortunate Bremborougb had 
had their fierce encounter, and where the latter had 
paid dear for his good-will to avenge his brother; 
and so on through some of the streets of the old town 
to the palace of the Due de Bretagne. But the old 
palace is no more. The palace where Earl Montfort 
and his gallant wife held court and festival — and out 
of which the young, and even child-like Duchess 
Anne^ for she was but fifteen years of age, rode 
forth, with her nobles and her train of knightS| to be 
married to Charles VIIL of France, waiting for 
her outside the to^vn at the head of his army — this 
old chateau was gone. It was burnt down in the 
great fire of 1720. Now on the same spot stands a 
palace, a square, large stone building ; but it has no 
picturesque architecture, such as that depicted on the 
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antique map picture of the town. There is a hand- 
some hall upstairs, in which Louis Napoleon and the 
Empress were feasted by the worthies of Rennes in 
1858. I found the painters at work in the corridors 
making the Emperor's mark upon the Ch&teau of 
Rennes. They were painting the Buonaparte bee very 
conspicuously, and in sufficient numbers, on the walls. 
But the old coat of arms of Brittany was untouched. 
The fleur de lys of France, quartered with the 
ermines of Brittany, still hold their place in the 
centre of the vaulted roof of the great hall, and the 
ermines are conspicuous all over the extensive vault- 
ing, painted in gold upon the brown ground of the 
compartments. Here the Buonaparte bee does not 
intrude. But the initial N and the bee make up for 
this modesty in the corridors and other parts of the 
building. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Fellow TrayenerB— On the Road to Nante&— An Abb^— On Hunting— On 
Breton Habita— An Officer of Dragoons — ^In the Conf efluonal— The 
Tower of Fongeray — The Abb^ on Rome — On FroteBtantism — On 
theFope. 

At five o*clock one morning I left Rennes for Nantes. 
The coach was a light post diligence with " D^p^ches" 
painted on the panel, and drawn by two horses. 
We were three persons, in the narrowest of cabrio- 
lets, and there was a small " interieur" holding four. 
The conducteur occupied a seat by the coachman. 
My two companions were a young French gentleman 
and his wife, with two small, black, curly-haired 
spaniels. I never saw anything much more beautiful 
than these two pets, nor any two beauties more 
jealous and quarrelsome. The husband took care of 
the older dog, and the wife made a lap for the younger 
one. So long as they were thus fondled separately 
they got on pretty well, with only occasional snarling 
threats at each other over the arms of their protectors. 
But whenever madame, it being early morning, and 
her night's rest having been slightly interfered with, 
composed herself in the comer for a nap, and the 
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husband was wrapped in his own thoughts in silence, 
the two pets inTariablv commenced a cautious approach 
towards each other over the barriers, and of a sudden, 
in a moment, from the depths of silence, and peace, 
and dreams^ we were all plunged into the turmoil of 
sa^*age war&re. Th^ two dogs, as if by instinct, 
seemeil to know that snarling under these opportuni- 
ties was but waste time, so they gave no warning to 
the sleej>ers, but raged furiously at once. Their 
beautiful little heads were all on fire with their glit- 
tering teeth and red open throats, and flashing eyes; 
and madame would awake with a start from her 
slumlH'r* and grasp her slippery and enraged favourite 
bv its tremblinsr little bodv and force it back into its 
place among the folds of her dress, accompanying the 
aotion with sundry ^-ery sharp pats, and heavy ones 
tiH\ on its diminutive body, and an outpouring of 
iuYivtive for its extreme wickedness Monsieur did 
tho s^uno by his dog« and under this combined action 
of tho higher powers tho smaller forces succumbed 
and suKmiUhI into silence. Order reigned again in 
tho oabriolot till tho next dream of madame in her 
oornor. Monsieur, be it said, was a quiet and gentle- 
luaulv nuuu and ^vas less liberal of his correction of 
tho Uttlo n^K^k Madame >^-as rather pretty, and of a 
ooMMtoiuuuv slightly fierce — a common combination 
of Kivnoh taiH^ Howe^-er, I inferred from her 
nuumor on this ixx^asion that the extra force of her 
Mown lU^Hio tn>ni tho fact of her being more sleepy 
ttuui l^or hu?*lmiul Kwn pets and darlings should be 
m\vi\\\ how thoy disturb a sltH>ping lady. 
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So we went through the country on a fine Septem- 
ber morning. It waa a waving country, similar to 
that on the north of Rennes, The villages and 
towns we pasaed through all wore the same appear- 
ance — dirt and neglect. We reached Bain^ a small 
town, to breakfast^ having driven the same pair of 
small horses twenty miles. A more uninviting place 
than Bain I have rarely seenj so dilapidated and 
squalid a town one could hardly imagine in the 
middle of a rich country noted for its fine grazing 
land. There must be something in the people them- 
selves to account for this air of poverty. Really 
poor, by all accounts, they are not. They are declared 
to be, generally, in comfortable circumstances, manag- 
ing to scratch along pretty well with their small 
holdings, but content to be as they are, unconcerned 
about the comfort of substantial order in their dwell- 
ings, and utterly ignorant of the virtues and advan- 
tages of cleanliness. Men will give eight hundred 
firancs for a pair of good working oxen from Nor- 
mandy, and keep their farm buildings in the uttermost 
of tumble-down disorder, Tliey will get good horses 
from the sea-coast country, by Lorient and Donges, 
where great numbers are bred, and will keep them in 
the savagest of hovels. 

On coming out from breakfast I found that the 
interieur of our post coach was empty. This, and a 
broken nights rest, and the effect of a hot breakfast 
of soup and chicken, not to mention coffee, together 
with the morning air, tempted me inside for a few 
minutes' sleep. What a vain idea I A young priest 
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came in. He was a man of a pleasing countenance, 
smiling by nature, grave by self-schooling and the 
force of his calling. You observe this power of im- 
mediate and severe gravity in the face of all these 
men, however much the reverse the general character 
of countenance may be. It is a necessi^ to them. 
My companion was an Abb^ Naturally we soon 
began to converse upon indifferent topics, and then 
of the country we were passing through. From the 
top of the cathedral tower of Rennes, the whole 
circuit of country under my eye had appeared to be, 
in a manner, a forest ground. It was level, or only 
slightly waving, and was covered, on all sides, with 
wood — the effect of trees growing universally in the 
hcd^'row^ besides real woodlands. There was no 
lino of hills anywhere within »ght. But now we 
had let> this, and we came out on a high, wild, heathy 
district — landes, as the Abbe called them. He said 
tlio StnjnHHirsi of this part of the country lived almost 
entin^ly in their chateaux, as in other parts of Brit- 
tany, ttiul thousrh they possessed, some of them, large 
t\^tatK^ their land here produced but little. It was 
t\H> jHH^r for much cultivation, and so they left much 
of It in wild fon^t, and hunted over it They were of 
tho old Bn^tagno nobles^se, and lived among them- 
nolvtvi, Thoy liH^kiHl after their farms a little in 
iiuuuhor» lUid huntetl nx^buck with packs of hounds, 
Mhd i»hot partridg\>8 in the winter. This vrsSj in fact, 
\\\v\v prlnoip«l iHVU|>ation. Certainly the country 
\vt» woiv fi\>\\\fi thnnijrh stvmod to be well adapted to 
(liU kind orottJ»Y, and rund, and sporting life. Here 
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and there were the usual small fields, with hedges 
and trees, and then came an open heathy with small 
ditches and low banks, and patches of dwarf fir on 
heathery ground. It looked like hunting ground in 
every sense. There were the old sod, unbroken from 
time immemorial, and the heather to hold scent, and 
small woodlands at intervals, and not too much in 
the way of fencing to stop even the Bmall horses of 
Brittany. All the old hunting blood stirs in your veins 
at the sight of such a wild country, and at the thought 
that here, in the early mornings, a month onward, wiU 
be seen the Breton chivalry getting over their fences 
in a good old-fashioned style, having been in their 
saddles from infancy, with a pack of hounds in their 
front. The Abbd, too, as we went into the subject, quite 
warmed, and was eloquent on it, and his eyes sparkled 
when I said — 

"I see how it is — ^you are all sportsmen in this 
country/' 

He laughed out merrily as he answered — 

*^ Yes ; they are all very fond of it/' 

"But you," said I — ^*^ yourself — you like the 
hounds, and to hear them; I daresay when you 
were a boy you went out too.** 

He laughed out again, and did not deny the fact, but 
only rubbed his hands together. As an Abb^ " he had 
his reserves/' He named some of the families of the 
neighbouring chateaux, where he was in the habit of 
going, and spoke of them as most amiable and 
sociable neighbours, very simple in their habits, and 
"very fond of hunting/' Tliis wound up every 
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allusion to their way of life. No doabt the cry of 
hounds was perpetually in the ears of the Abb^ who 
evidently had his heart in the matter '^firom a 
boy,** 

The landes are rather exposed, lying high, and 
the population is very sp'irse; but though they 
looked wild and bleak, the Abbi said the air was 
mild in winter. They never had much frost ; a little 
snow, but it never lay long. The soil was healthy. 
Where it was under cultivation it was of a light 
mould, and all the trees and shrubs in the hedges and 
banks by the roadside were of the same common 
kind one sees in the light grounds of Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire, Scrub oak and mountain ash were very 
general, and, what seems common to all Brittany, 
numerous pear-trees were in the hedges. The Abbi 
said the peasantry are usually engaged as labourers 
at two hundred and fifty francs a year, besides being 
boarded and lodged in the farmer s house — ^the usual 
custom. Their drink was cider, and their food was 
bacon with la galette. 

As we went along an officer of French dragoons 
ciune in and joined us. He was a tall, middle-aged, 
fmnk, soldierly man. The Abb^ and I had just wan- 
dered off the subjects of sporting and the peasantry 
into n^ligion. He could not long keep off his own pro- 
fossional ground. The soldier threw himself at once 
into the subject with a>*idity, and soon they were in 
the midst of a hot argument on the confessionaL 
The Abbt^, of course, supported it strongly ; main- 
taining that confession — the very act of confession — 
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by any person, was an evidence of a repentance of 
the heart- The soldier contended that this act was 
no proof whatever, as it might arise from a hundred 
diflFereiit motives — to please the priest^ self interesti 
to gain favour, as an act of mere obedience, as an 
act of fear of the higher powers^ and so on ; and 
added — 

*'For my part, I feel contrition — at home — in 
myselE When I do wrong, I am sorry, veiy sorry ; 
but then I know that I shall do wrong again. I 
know it; and if I went to you and confessed — well 
— it would make no difference. I should only feel 
contrition — no more ; what would you have ? — and 
then I should go and do the same thing over again ; 
and there is the whole afikir/' 

This doctrine of *' contrition at homej" the Abb6 
would not accept by any means — not at all sufficient 
'*How did he know about how much contrition? 
The sinner must kneel, and that would be a proof — a 
proof of humility; but the other — mere contrition 
for a minute, perhaps — that was nothing ; how did 
he know there was any at all ? " 

'* Ah I but I do — ^really horrid contrition^ — sharp," 
retorted the dragoon ; *■ and if I go to you — well — 
I am contrite — very badj I go away, and I do it 
over again ; there you have it-" 

And so they went on, the soldier taking a very 
simple view of the proceeding, and standing up 
stoutly for his doctrine of " contrition,'* and the 
Abbe declaring it was "only half way to repentance." 

As we passed a small town called Fougeray, the 
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officer pointed out to me a fine lofty stone tower 
standing alone in the garden of a chateau at the edge 
of the town. " That," he said, ** is the Tower of 
Fougeray. It is well known in the history of the 
anc^ient time when you English possessed all this 
country. It formed then part of a strong castle 
which is now all gone. Our famous Breton knight^ 
Benrand du Guesclin — (which he pronounced as if 
spelt Gueklin)^^ — took it by stratagem from your 
countrjnuen. He^ with a body of hb soldiers, was 
lying in wait out in some woods near this. He had 
lit tucked the castle and been beaten off! One day 
two countr^^men appeared, with a cart laden with 
wood| At the castle gate, which they brought for sale. 
Th« drawbridge was lowered and the gate opened, 
atkd the woodmen unloaded their wood in the gate-. 
wiu% but in wich a manner as to prevent it being 
cUwed. All on a sudden the two woodmen rushed on 
the iientiui4 and killed him, and making a signal 
which brought other men out of the wood and bushes 
about., the guard was overpowered in the melt^e, being 
taken by surprise* The gate could not be closed 
beiniut*o of the wood ; most of the garrison happened 
to bo gtujc out with the Go\"emor on some excursion, 
and when they returned they found the c^istle was 
captured. One of the two woodmen with the cart 
wii» Du Gue^iliti, and this was the first of a series of 
daring exploits against you English, which gained for 
him hi« great reputation/' The oflicer related the 
anecdote much in the way in which it is told in the 
published accounts of this feat of the Breton knigbt 
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This was the Castle of Fougeray, and this the 
occasion^ when Da Guesclin killed the Chevalier 
Bremborough, whose brother challenged the Breton 
knight at Rennes, on the occasion of his visit to the 
camp of the Duke of Lancaster, and who lost his life 
by the same hand on the Lice before Rennes, aa we 
have seen a few pages back. It was a lofty tower, 
perhaps eighty feet high, and some thirty in diameter 
apparently. It was in good preservation^ and was 
standing in the private grounds of a gentleman's 
residence upon the grass among some trees. It was 
now quite solitary. 

When the officer left us, shordy after thisj at Fou- 
geray^ the Abbd remarked — 

" The officer argued about the confessional purely 
out of amusement, and not in earnest — he was a good 
Catholic." 

The worthy Abb^ did not like me to think a 
Catholic could argue on that point so heretically. 
Then he asked my opinion of the confessional I 
told him I thought it was bad for both parties — de- 
grading to the one person to put himself so completely 
in the power of another, if it was a real confession, and 
dangerous to the other — ^too dangerous for anyone to 
have entire power over the mind and body of another. 

** Ah," he said ; '*but the priest and the confessing 
person need not know each other." 

** Yes ; and how often does this mutual ignorance 
happen ?*' said L 

'* Ah," replied the Abb^; "but there need be do 
knowledge of each other.'* 
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I said the whole thing was a beautiful theory of 
repentance and humility^ and so on ; but in practice 
it had been so cruelly abused that even Catholics 
could not defend it 

** Bad Catholics^" he said ; " the Catholic religion 
is a paternal one, and by this method it looks after 
and knows its children," When I observed, that if 
it is really so good and paternal, how does it come 
that the Pope s States are the most miserable, and 
the poorest; and the worst governed in Europe? 
'* Weill" said the Abb4 *' one of my friends here 
has been to Rome, He was there at the time of the 
great aj^semblage for the inauguration of the Imma- 
culate Conception, and he came back and told us all 
here how fine it all was, and that everything was 
grandeur, and order, and happiness at Rome/* He 
then said Protestimtism was a '* new idea;" and when 
I observed It was precisely the same age as the Bible, 
not older and not younger, as we only got our Ideas 
there — ** but,** said he, " you have many Protestants 
going over to Rome, and are they not of the upper 
classes?" I assented to this. "And have you many 
the other v?ay^ Catholics becoming Protestants?" I 
told him tliat in Ireland and in France great numbers 
go over — whole communities occasionally. *' Ah,*' 
said he, his eyes sparkling, **tlie learned and the 
noble come over tons, and the poor and the ignorant 
go over to you — they do not know any better. Is not 
this a proof of ours being the religion of learning 
and knowledge^ and yours being a religion of ignor- 
ance?" Thb was rather a good hit, and he laoghed 
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triuniphantly, and I lauglied too. In the course of 
our talk I told him I had been at Rome, and had 
been presented to the Popej who had given me a good 
hearty gripe of the hand* '* Did he?" exclaimed the 
Abbe, ** how good he is — is there any other sovereign 
in Europe who would have done this ? Did not this 
make you wish to become a Catholic ?" This was said 
in the most innocent manner possible, full of earnest- 
ness. I did not make him a kind answer, for I remem- 
bered his hit about the ignorance of Protestantism. 

So I said — ** When I wa^ presented to your Em- 
peror at Paris, and he made me a polite bow, I 
did not feel at all more a wish to become a French- 
man, than, when the Pope gave me a kindly gripe of 
the hand, did I feel a desire to become a Catholic-" 
His countenance became very grave at this reply, and 
then after a minute s pause, but with a slight displea- 
sure in his voice, he said abruptly — '* Well, anyhow 
he keeps you all in check ; the Pope is the greatest man 
in Christendom — he keeps the Emperor, and your 
Queen, and all of you in check everywhere," Worthy 
little Abb^ ; he was vexed, and I was sorry to have 
vexed him. But still human nature is weak, and a 
poor ordinary human being is not always generous ; 
and so the ordinary mortal observed, *'that we were 
only lookers-on at the game that was playing between 
the Pope and the Emperor, and that altogether we 
were rather content with it." From that moment the 
Abb^ gave me up, and he turned to a little girl who 
had Qome into the coach. Soon he was quite happy 
in talking to her in his usual kindly and pleasant 
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vfSij. He left us before we reached Nantes, and we 
parted the best of friends ; for during the remainder 
of our journey together we, as by common consent^ 
steered clear in our talk of the thorny ways of 
religion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Nantes — ^Its Quay on the Loire — ^Its AflBocUtions— Carrier and hia 
CroeltieB— The DucheBB de Bern's Closet— The Ch&teau— Cardinal 
de Betz — ^His Escape by Stratagem. 

I WAS not happy at Nantes. It is a large, bustling 
commercial town, of upwards of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It has some few tolerably good streets, 
although not one really as hai^dsome as one or two 
of those in the central part of Rennes. It has no 
place, or square, at all equal to the Place du Palais, 
or the Place du Theatre, in the little capital of 
Brittany. Nantes has a fine old historical castle on 
the river bank; and a Gothic cathedral, very high 
and very small, and never finished ; and a place 
d*armes ; and an opera ; and a botanical garden ; 
and a quay by the Loire, which is now no quay at 
all ; and seven bridges across seven difierent branches 
of its noble river. It has, moreover, a Museum of 
Pictures, and a Palais de Prefecture, and an Ex- 
change, and many other things of note. And now I 
think we know all about Nantes. It is built on the 
side of a hill sloping to the Loire — a fine situation — 
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and it lias a fine row of lofty houses^ of conne, all 
along the bank of the river. Bat would anyone 
believe it possible that a number of men, exerctnng 
power as the city authorities, could deliberately 
destroy the principal place and thoroughfare for use 
and beauty of the whole town — ^the river quay, with 
its promenade of shading trees? Yet this is what the 
authorities of Nantes have done. All along the bank 
of the Loire was an avenue of handsome trees — the 
<h*light and solace of the good folks of the city. How 
ltH*y nniHt have enjoyed its shade, the old men, and 
tli(^ W()in(*ti, and the children, in the brighti hot 
Miinnupr dayH of July, sitting under these umbrageous 
tnM*H, and looking out over the low wall on to the broad 
iind root and glittering Loire. How the shopkeepers 
and lh(i nirrchantJ^ must have watched with gratified 
vyvH \\w nnnien^UA shipping coming up under their 
broad Hailn, and — their canvas furled — the laden 
vc»hscIh lying at their very doors, rich with the 
(M)V(*trd ]>rodur.o of other lands. But now all this is 
gone. The authorities sold all this happiness and 
advantage for a huiu of money to a railway company. 
The company cut down all the trees, converted the 
])romenade into a line of rails, shut it off from the 
public by an iron fence, rendered the quay useless as 
a landing-place for goods, except at one or two spots^ 
and thus converted the pleasant ways of Nantes into 
a desert. People avoid it — carriages avoid it. So 
many accidents are constantly occurring from the 
monster engines coming down the line, to horses and 
carriages and people, that the once much-loved quay 
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is abandoned — ^a black and dismal solitude in com- 
parison with wbat it once was. One million of francs 
was said to be the sum for which this sacrifice was 
made. But now the authorities had found out the 
great mistake they had made. Everyone in Nantes 
complained of this terrible nuisance, except, of course, 
the railway shareholders. The shopkeepers on the 
quay, the shipowners, the commercial people — ^all 
were injured in various ways; but there was the 
railway, and there was no way of getting rid of it, 
excepting by buying back what the city had sold. 
The company were ready to meet the city as to the 
sale — but then the price. The company had bought 
the use of the promenade and the right of way for 
one million — ^now they asked seven millions, to cover 
the expenses of diverting their line, and passing 
round the city to its western side, on its way to 
Lorient and Brest. So people must pay for a good 
thing — ^heavily, when they want it much and are in 
the seller's power. So Nantes is spoiled. It has not 
seven millions of francs. It suffers a general and 
permanent injury, and it cannot afford to set itself 
right. 

But, beside this matter of the despoiled quay, 
there is something — in the air, or the localities, or 
perhaps it is only in the association — at all events 
there is something distasteful, or repelling, or haunt- 
ing, about Nantes. During the two days I remained 
there I could never get out of my head the horrors 
of its Days of Terror, its infamies, and its cowardly 
barbarities. Here it was the monster Carrier 
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reigned. This was a constant and painful sensation 
always present, seeming ever to affect the atmosphere 
of the place- Of course, tliis was solely in one a own 
mind — a creature of ones own imagination. Still, 
there it was^^^ — a reality for that imagination. If you 
took a walk by the LoirCj you seemed to see those 
cruel drownings, by barge loads, of innocent girls, 
and of old, harmless, grey-haired men, and of baby 
children. There were the drowners in their skiffs, 
with swords and spears, stabbing and thrusting back 
into the waters any unfortunates who had managed 
to get clear of the sinking barge and of the shrieking 
and struggling mass, and who were trying to make 
for the shore, in a vain endeavour to escape their 
cruel fate. If you passed up the quay, there was the 
Place du Bouffay, where the guillotine was erected 
en permanejice. Here you seemed to have before you 
the horrible work of that time. The four young 
women — ^delicate ladies^ daughters of the family of 
Millo de la Metayrie, seem to walk out before you 
upon the scaffold in succession, give each other one 
last kiss, and die — so innocent and so resigned ; an 
act so brutal that the very executioner is struck with 
horror, and get§ away to his home, his brain on tire 
with maddening fever — and dies, too, of horror. 

If you passed down the quay there was the entrepot 
— scene of many infamies ; and the quarries of Gigant, 
where the fusillades took place every morning, and 
where one day an officer of the National Guiird, on 
his round of duty, counted above sixty dead bodies 
of young girls, stripped, shot that morning by order 
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of Carrier and his tribunaL The whole place seemed to 
have a sradl of murder and blood. Near the castle 
was the house in which^ for part of his residence at 
Nantes, the monster Carrier had lived. It was a 
small and ordinary building. He was at Nantes but four 
months altogether. What an age of infamy! — what a 
name of evil may not a man earn in four months! He 
was thirty-five years of age when he was executed at 
Paris for his crimis at Nantes. What may not a man 
who has a fixed Idea, even of right — a wrong fixed 
idea of right — become with unlimited power I What 
would our peace party become ? 

In the street next to that where Carrier had lived, 
and looking out on the castle, is the house in which 
the Duchesse de Berri was tbund concealed, and in 
which she was captured in 1832. The house belonged 
at that time to some ladies, the Demoiselles Du- 
guigny, devoted to the cause of the elder Bourbons. 
One of these ladies is living now, m the same house. 
I saw her sitting at her window at work, now an 
elderly person. Her servants very obligingly an- 
swered my request to see the room where the capture 
took place, by at once conducting me to it. It was a 
small garret By the only window, looking into a 
courtyard, was the fireplace. The back of this fire- 
place was an iron plate. There never was any grate, 
as only wood had ever been burned on the brick hearth. 
Behind this plate, which was moveable on hinges, was 
a diminutive chamber, beneath the sloping roof A 
square opening on one side admitted air and light into 
it from under the roof; there was no aperture in the 
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roof. The accidental burning of some papers on the 
brick hearthj by one of the gensd armea sittiTig there 
and waiting whUe his comrades searched the other 
garrets^ caused the discovery of the duchess. Some 
of the smoke from the burning papers passed beneath 
the iron plate into the small chamber behind and 
half suflfocated the occupants. The duchess was 
obliged to come out for air. This small chamber was 
supposed to have been so arranged, as were many 
other such secret hiding-places, in the time of the 
Revolution, when people were secreted, during the 
Reign of Terror, in Nantes, It had been known to 
be there long before its use by the duchess. 

Immediately outside this house is the castle^ the 
Ch&teau of Nantes. Of course it has a history. But 
I coiifess that among all the doings connected with 
it, from the days of Earl Montfort who was captured 
hort% to those of Louis XIV,, and the Surintendant 
Fauquet — who was imprisoned here for daring to 
make love to the Duche^ de la VaUi^re — the event 
which most inten?sted me was the adroit escape from 
It of the Cardinal de Retz. The chateau, in those 
d^y$ of 1 054, stood on the edge of the Loire. Now 
tha roadwuy and the promenade-d^troying railway 
arti between its walls and the water. The Cardinal, 
hh ohief of the l^tty of the Fronde, was imprisoned 
in i\m Castle of Nantes, His imprisonment^ however, 
was not aewre ; he wa* allowed to receive his friends 
by thyt and to walk in a small garden on the plat- 
form of ono i^f the liastions overlooking the river» 
H'ho ladii^ of Nantes took an especial pleasure In 
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miting the Cardinal The female nature bo in- 
tensely delights in an intrigiie^ — a little plot against 
authority — that mischief was sure to come of thb 
liberty. One day a kdy gave him a note containing 
the folloT^dng words: — 

'* You will be taken to Brest at the end of the 
month, if you do not escape/' 

Now escape was not easy. Though the Cardinal 
was allowed to walk out in the daytime in his garden, 
he was shut up safely at night. When he was in his 
garden, some guards, aix in number, on a neighbour- 
ing tower kept watch on him. How was he to avoid 
these guards? It was summer time. The river was 
low, and a small strip of ground was quite dry at 
the foot of the castle wall. On one eventful Saturday 
in August^ 1654, at five o'clock in the afternoon, 
the Cardinal, as was his wont, walked in his little 
garden^ With him was his doctor, a certain Abb^ 
Rousseau, who had come provided v/ith a long rope 
having a short bar of wood attached at one end. At 
a given moment a man was seen to be drowning in the 
river^ down stream, below the castle. The sentinels 
and the six men, who were keeping guard and watch 
over the Cardinal on the neighbouring tower, all 
looked down the river, their attention occupied by 
the cries and struggles of the drowning man, their 
backs turned to the Cardinal and his garden. In a 
moment he placed himself astride on the bar at the 
end of the cord, and was rapidly let down the face 
of the bastion to the bottom by the doctor. Here 
four gentlemen, his friends in disguise, were pretend- 
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ing to water their horses. The CarcUnal mounted one 
of these — and was gone, the others following him. Two 
young pages, who were bathing at a little distance, 
witnessed the escape and cried out to the guards on the 
tower ; but these thought the boys were only crying 
out for help to the drowning man. The Cardinal 
was out of sight when his flight was discovered, but 
he was not quite safe yet He galloped in the direc- 
tion of Mauves, where two more of his friends, M. de 
Brissac and the Chevalier de Sevign^ were waiting 
R^r him, to conduct him to a place of safety. Sud- 
denly the Cardinal saw two of the royal guards on 
hor^oluiok meeting him. These two soldiers were 
uot% of course, thinking of the Cardinal, and did not 
rtHH^^ui^' him. But he, expecting that they would 
kiu^w hU (^rson and would stop him, took out a 
I^Utw). which one of his friends had provided in the 
iu^Uh'i^ It ^-ent off unexpectedly, and the report 
H^nuin^ hi» hor^, the animal plunged and threw 
\\U ridor on a mile stone, and broke his shoulder, 
thu^ of his i\nn{VMUon3 got the Cardinal into his 
imiUUo a^iu. the gtianls did not know him, and in 
9k\\\W \\( hi» brv^kou shoulder he reached Mauves 
WiUv \w k\a\\k\ W owrtxiken. The Cardinal escaped. 
Nu\'h M ^iH.'ihing exploit for a man of the church — a 
^mw^ \it|inttary and a statesman — deserved success. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

La Vendue — ^A difFerent People and Country from Brittany — A Yine 
Country — A Pleasant Priest — Sleepy Priests — Clisson — Like an 
Italian Town— The Garonne— The Temple of Vesta— The Bain de 
Diane — Grotto of Heloise — Alfred de Muaaet and Veron — Le Pallet 
and Abelard — ^And Heloise— A False Romance — Priests and Pea- 
santry — Ch&teau of Clisson — Scenes of Justice — ^The Court of 
Honour. 

One morning early T left Nantes for Clisson. This 
is a small pretty village town of two thousand in-i 
habitants, about twenty miles distance fron Nantes. 

We crossed the Loire in a direction due south, 
passing the seven bridges from island to island, which 
lie in the fine broad stream. In the coup^ of the 
little diligence — there was no cabriolet — I found at 
starting only one companion, a priest. He was an 
elderly man, with the face and head and person of a 
man of some breeding. How diflFerent he was from 
the large coarse men one sees too often in the black 
silk robes of that church. Here were the fine 
delicate features and the small head, and the shapely, 
and by nature, rather slight limbs, though now 
become in a degree full, and the intelligent mild 
countenance. We fell into talk at once ; his manner 
and tone of conversation those of the gentleman and* 
the man of society. There was nothing in his face 
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of the ampSmy of tbe Abbe of tbe landes, in- 
Docesthr of opinion tbat m shmke of the hand by Pio 
XoxK> should shake m man s creed. We passed the 
aeren bridges, and emei^ged from the suburb into the 
coonny. tnraing ax onoe a little to the east of south. 
Wbax stnock me at once, on leaving the town, was 
the mailed difference between the south «de of the 
Loire and thai of the north; difference of cultivation, 
of the people* of the aspect of the country, and of the 
hoosesw On the north everything had an air of 
iK^kct and poverty, din and carelessness. 

Hei^ ii was the reverse. The houses, standing 

iinily «• in grvwips. were so attractive in their style 

{^"^ buildini;. and so neat in thdr exterior, and so 

iwk'riy in their detail that it was quite a pleasure 

to look at them. One could not avoid a wish to see 

thoir int^^riof^ a wish which slept in entire peace in 

a vUlapf in Brittany. The countiy too, after a few 

miW of suburb and gaidens, and arable land, became 

one i^rj^rual vineyard. 

.\Iuu^t the w hole distance from Nantes to Clisson is 
a vinoA^anl. For miles and miles, up-hill and down, 
aon^^ the waving country on either side of the road, 
>vHsi visible ewrywhere, interspersed with villages 
and thoir gardens, and the residences of the gentry 
>vif h thoir ploasauncos. there was the vine. It grows 
in Knv rtandard bushes in long lines; and the bright 
oiNvn lortf> so graceful in its form, and the small 
di lioiito brancli, ever moving to and fro in the light 
Soptouiln^r air, gave a remarkable freshness and 
luHiutv luid richness to the whole aspect of the 
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country. The people too, whom we passed, with 
their carts, or on horseback^ all seemed well to do, 
to judge by their conveyances, and the condition of 
their horses^ and the goodness of their garments and 
their general appearance of health. How pleasant 
it all was to look upon ; of course there were endless 
children everywhere, at every door, and the women 
were dressed with a certain air of neatness, It was 
evident that here was a different people from those of 
Brittany, The land, of course, was much the same 
in the matter of honest production on tlie one bank 
as on the other bank of the Loire. The difference 
was not in that, it was in the habits and the character 
of the people. But the priest informed me that all 
this brilliant and rich appearance of the country was 
at present only seeming. There was an utter de- 
ception, as far as the vine was concerned. There 
were the vines; but there was, as a rule, not a grape 
on any tree, throughout this apparently abounding 
country side. This was the second year of a total 
loss of the grape. There was not a disease in the 
grapes themselves; there were no grapes at all. In 
the spring of these two years, M'hen the flower should 
have formed into the fruity a frost had come, and 
this had struck the blossom and killed it ahnost 
universally. Except here and there, in very sheltered 
spots and under some peculiar circumstances, there 
was not a grape in the country. Then what were 
the people living on, for there seemed to be no kind 
of cultivation of anything but the vine ? 

" There is the misfortune," said the priest, mourn* 
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fully ; " the people are generally well-to-do, for tlie 
country 13 a rich one, and they have saved a little 
in other years, for they are a saving and a careful 
people^ and so they are living on their savings. But 
this is the second year of the loss of the grape, and 
there is much distress in many families. The land h 
divided into very many small properties, here as every- 
where else in this country; and many liave only barely 
enough in the b^t of years to enable them to live, 
BO that when a dearth comes they have nothing; and 
those who have been able to save nothing are abso- 
lutely destitute. However, they are very patient, and 
we do as well as we can for them/' 

How often under a brilliant exterior, in other 
things and places in the world besides these vineyards 
shining in the sun of La Vendue, is there an empti- 
ness and an iinsubstantiality. What a complete 
deception all this was to the eye, 

I asked the priest, as they had no poor law, how 
they managed their poor in cases such as this. He 
shook his head and said, — '* The people helped each 
other, and lived very badly, poor things." 

Thus, whether on grapes, or potatoes, or cotton, it 
is a fatal mistake to depend for life on one plant, one 
source of gain and profit, however valuable it may 
be in itself. 

Thus, as we went along, the coach stopped and a 
third passenger was added to our party, Tliis was a 
younger priest He was tall and thin, and had a less 
agreeable countenance than the elder man. He seated 
himself between us, After a few words of recogni* 
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tion and communication between the two men, the 
younger opened his book — the unfailing breviary — 
pulled his broad-bnmined hat down over his eyes and 
began to read. In a moment I saw my pleasant 
companion in the other corner fumbling in the folds 
of his dress. Out came the breviary, I had not seen 
it before- The man of society put off his cheerful 
manner, and he became at once the grave ecclesiastic, 
silent and occupied. How very much I wished this 
third man had but remained this morning in his bed, 
or in his churchj or had been slightly unwell^ and 
had not brought his broad-brimmed hat and his 
breviary to overshadow our pleasant drive, I observed 
out of the corner of my eye that soon the man of 
society tired of his page, and of hfs painted figure of 
the virgin with a ribbon for a book-mark, and was 
nodding. This was a relief to me. But you cannot 
very well or becomingly start a lay conversation right 
across the very page of scripture and the figure of a 
saint, and also across a very earnest young chiirch- 
man in the depths of holy things, to a third person 
half asleep in a far corner. When we were nearing 
Clisson it was a comfort to me to see that both my 
companions were sound asleep. It was true that both 
of them had got up early that morning, for we started 
at six o'clock, and this might account for their being 
sleepy* Their rest had been broken^ But so had 
mine. And yet here was the indisputable fact, that 
I was broad awake, enjoying the morning air and the 
scenery we were passing through, and reading at 
intervals a little book describing the country round 
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wad SIT two eompuiiotis were sound asleep 
over tbeflr bfeiiaries in half-aii4iotir. I have never 
mnee mmM m pticurt wmlkiiig along, earnest and deep in 
lii^ breviary, as is the becoming style of thing for a 
ioUtary man of the Roman church on hia way 
ihitHigfa the world, to keep his mind from straying 
away into forbidden idlenesses, without thinking of 
that morning drive, I put to myself always this ques- 
tioD on these occasions — *- If that good man were but 
to sit down, and not walk, which movement keeps 
him of course awake, how long would it be before he 
was asleep over that breviarj^ ?" 

We reached Clisson. This is a veiy pretty small 
town, built on the slopes to the two rivers, the Sdvre 
and the Moine, which meet here. It is one of the 
favourite resorts of the Nantese. There is a per- 
pc>tual coming and going of carriages and coaches 
betwc'en the^e two places on business — for Clisson is a 
manufacturing town on a diminutive scale^ — or for 
pli'iuitire* People go from Nantes to spend the day 
at OliNnon, to drink the wine of the country — to see 
Iho ruins of the fine old Castle of Clisson — to walk 
liliout the grounds of La Garenneon the banks of the 
S^vn*, iiiul tocnjoy themselves generally with a pretty 
r(umtry town aiul charming scenery. It is a kind of 
Uiiihmoml, or St. GcTmain, to Nantes. Nothing 
onuld lie prettier than its small hotel 

(lllMcni roiiemble», in its buildings, an Italian town. 
The niufii of the houses have a very slight incline. 
Thev nvv aUni>!*t Unci, and are covered with a double 
IHHvjing uf ivd tiling. These tiles are large and heavy, 
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and have the same curve as those in all the towns of 
Italy. This keeps the house both warm and cool. 
But there is this peculiarity in Clisson — the houses 
are built principally of a light coloured brick, in 
divisions or layers of brick and stone alternately. 
This gives them a clean and picturesque and orua- 
raented appearance, so that, with these Italian roofs 
and decorated walla, the little town on the hill side, 
sloping to the river, wears an attractive air. The 
people call it the Italian town. Standing on the 
summits and slopes of steep hills, an Italian church 
tower crowTiing one of them, the rivers at their feet, 
— it is a charming spot. 

Of course I went to the Garenne, This is a pretty 
and fanciful pleasaunce of wood and water, and 
trees and shrubbery, with a modern chfiteau. Two 
steep banks slope down to the edge of the river Sevre, 
which has a breadth of about five-and-twenty yards. 
Considnrable trees — oak, elm, and alder, grow along 
the grassy banks irregularly, and a gravel walk winds 
among them. Woodland covers the steep slopes, 
where rocks occasionally jut out, and a meadow is at 
their foot. Temples, and statues, and tombs, and 
grottos, and columns, are scattered about the wooded 
grounds. This once belonged to the lords of the 
Chateau of Clisson — ^the family of the famous knights 
who fought in the wars of Brittany In the days of 
Earl Montfort. But the Garenne was, in those days^ 
but a wild place — a warren — for game (probably 
the origin of our word, Warren). It is to the present 
owner, Monsieur Lemot, and his father, that it owes 
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all its present ratber fantastic adorning. On arriving 
at the gate of entrance I found a porter. 

" Monsieur would like to see everything in the best 
way," eaid the courteous man, ** to have all the beau- 
tiful temples and statues described to him/* 

(Jf course I assented, and we set oft' through the 
grounds ; and a more garrulous conductor no one ever 
folloA\^ed. From the Temple of Vesta — a pale copy 
of the Tivolis Temple — by the Roman milestone, said 
to mark the way froiyi Brest to Poitiers — by the 
Greek tomb, with the inscription ^^Et in Arcadia 
Ego'* — to the Grotto of Heloise, the man was eloquent 
in his enthusiasm. As usual an Englishman — tha 
universal Englishman — came in for his share of the 
lions of La Garenne. Immediately beneath the 
Temple of Vesta, standing on its rocky height, was 
the river, ** Here^" said my guide, ** is the spot where 
Monsieur, the Englishman — you know the Englishman 
— from your country, where he caught his two largest 
fish/* *' What Englishman ?" said E '' Ah, you don't 
know him — a friend of Monsieur Lemot — ^he is gone 
now — he lived for some time here — he was such a 
fisherman — no one ever killed fish as he did ; there 
you see, just oflF that point there, by that tip of the 
branch of the big alder, he killed his two biggest — 
such fine fellows. Carp, you understand — the two 
weighed more than twenty-two pounds." Somebody 
has said that the wild man's nature forms one half of 
the composition of an Englishman* If his habit of 
penetrating into every corner of the earth for the 
mere pleasure of capturing wild creatures is any 
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proof of this assertion, it is perhaps true. Go where 
you will, there is "The Englishman." 

Just beyond this fishing place of the Englishman 
the river makes an angle, where there is a mill. By 
this there is a large circular rocky bank, over- hanging 
the water, and forming a sheltered bay. This bay is 
called the Bain de Diane, from a tradition that in her 
earlier youth, before her days of celebrity, the beau- 
tiful Diane de Poitiers had lived in this neighbour- 
hood, and had bathed here in the stream by the rocks 
In the woodland, on a hill in the Garenne, looking 
over the stream to the reputed Bain, is a small 
column of stone. This column had once formed part 
of a chateau of Francis I. in the Bois de Bou- 
logne near Paris. The enthusiastic owner of La 
Garenne, Monsieur Lemot, had possessed himself of 
this column, and obeying his ardent sentiment, had 
had it transported from Paris to this spot,' from 
whence it looks over the S^vre to the Bain de Diane 
— a mournful satisfaction, no doubt, to the spirit of 
Francis. 

The Grotto of Heloise was an absurdity. There 
is a tradition that she was known to the family 
of Clisson, the lords of the ch&teau, and that she 
was wont to come from Le Pallet, where Abelard's 
family lived, five miles off, to the ch&teau, and 
wander in this wood, or warren. A mass of rock in 
the grotto — a broad slab — is covered with a long 
String of moderate and extravagant French verses. 
Poor Heloise I — she did not do much credit to the 
bringing up of her uncle, the canon of Notre Dame, 
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at Paris. It always struck me she must have been 
very foolish, and very romantic in her folly; and 
that the whole story is a false romance. 

On reaching the entrance-gate again, I was invited 
to write my name, and any remark, in the visitors* 
book. Looking through this I found two or three 
amusing things. One Frenchman had written these 
words, " J'ai admir^ la nature — J'ai reconnue par- 
tout rartiste.** Signed—" Ad. Cr^mieux." M, Cr^- 
micux was one of the ministers under the Republic 
of 1848. Under the above words were written these 
two lince — 

^* Plut au ciel que pour ta figure 
L^artbte eut aidd la nature.** 

Monsieur Cri^inieux was not handsome. 

Thon ttjTHin were these two lines in another hand— 

^^ A\iW^ Kwqueta duurmans— -adieu, sombre castelf 
Oik Tv^ vii 1^ Tabri du Constitutionnel'* 

Sgned—" Veron." 

*rho jH^rter said M. Veron, the well-known editor 
\\( the ( >a\%*i>M/Aviii<*A had one day walked over La 
(uu>'iuu\ and on J^>ing away had merely written his 
\\k\\\w in the visitors' Inx^k, without adding any remarks. 
{h\ k\ {luK'HHiuent day Atfrtni de Musset paid a visit 
\\\ \m {\^\v\\\\k\ and in Wking over this book, came to 
thl« '•l^jni^tui\\ *' VeriMi/* There being a blank space 
wh^^NO the iuuiu\ he Uvk the pen and wrote the two 
\\\\\^ \\\\\^\\'\\x JuumsUatelv above it. Pleasant and 

\\\ iheewniutf, tindin^; I had passed through Le 
\\\\\\\, the UuMh|^huv\4WMar\l in the morning, on 
Mw \N(^\ (\s^m Nautx^s I walked the five miles back to 
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look at the place. There were, it was said, the re- 
Toains of the ch&teau in which the family of Abelard 
had lived and ruled as Seigneurs of the little town 
and neighbourhood* On arriving at Le Pallet I 
found no signs of any chateau anywhere. So I went 
to look for the Sacristan of the church — an unfailing 
cicerone — as I heard that the chS^teau stood near the 
church, I found the church, of course, but it was 
an entirely new one, scarcely, indeed, finished. The 
Sacristan was out, gone to the baker's shop, io his 
little children told me. While he was coming I sat 
down with his two little daughters and a son — the 
eldest just twelve years old — ^and took a lesson in 
making la galette* Galette, all through the country, 
is the favourite food of the people, and the children 
of the Sacristan were deep in the manufacture of a 
miniature galette, after the labours of the school were 
done for the day. How earnest they all were about 
the manner of mixing it All had their own and 
separate way of compounding it. The youngest girFs 
dark eyes, how they sparkled as she earnestly insisted 
o me on her way being perfection in the making of 
the delicious cake. Knowing nothing about it, and 
only a learner, I, of course, made objections to this 
being perfection, and appealed to the small brother. 
Naturally he was on my side, and we fought it out 
stoutly ; when^ in the middle of the battle, in came 
the Sacristan. What a charm there is in the confid- 
ingness of children, if you will but go into their little 
interests and occupations heartily, and be a child 
too. 
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It was quite tnie that the Chateau of Abelard 
had been near the church, but the church had 
changed its place. The chateau and the church had 
both, in a mannerj disappeared. At the entrance of 
Le Pallet I had passt^d an open space with a low^ 
scrap of building; at the end of it^ and a small rocky 
rising ground immediately behind it. The rising 
ground was now a little garden of camtnon herbsi 
with one steep and deep side to the valley of the 
SanguexCi a narrow stream, covered with bush and 
bramble, A few remains of substructures crowned 
the summit of the hill and stretched out towards the 
diminutive building on the open space. This was 
all that remained of the Chdteau of Abelard. Once 
it had, probably, been a considerable building, in- 
eluding all the top of the hillj and overhanging the 
steep descent of two or three hundred feet to the 
stream. Abelard was of a noble family, and from 
this spot he had gone, in spite of the then existing 
pnjudices of noble blood against a career of belles 
kttres^ and had devoted his life to philosophy and 
literature. To this spot, the paternal mansion, he 
had brought back with him from Paris bis beautiful 
and txUentcd, but too enthusiastic, Heloise, And 
here their son, Astrolabe, was born. It was while 
she was here, at this time, under these, to her, happy 
circumstances, that she must have been known, if 
really known at all, to the family of Clisson at the 
chateau, and is said, or supposed, to have wandered, 
sighing and in tears, as the French verses in the 
Grotto of La Garenne, of coui*se3 describe her, in these 
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woods, five miles oflF. Probably she was never there 
at all, but, if so, it was long before her days of sigh- 
ing, and tears, and despair At thiB time it was that 
Abelard offered to marry her, though the marriage 
was to be kept secret; and, in spite of the romantic 
extravagance of Heloise, he did marry her* As a 
wife she went back to her uncle's house at Parij. 
The uncle had promised to keep the marriage a 
secret. But now, thinking more of his niece's good 
name than of his promise, he published the fact of 
the marriage everj^ where. The niece, in her passion- 
ate extravagance about Abelard, and, thinking that 
the fact of his marriage would injure him in his pro- 
fession of letters — though for what good reason one 
cannot understand — she denied the marriage; denied^ 
even on her oath, that slie was Abelard's wife. This 
was too much for the enraged uncle, and he struck 
her, Abelard, wlien he heard of this^ was ou tragedy 
and again removed her from her uncle's house. Then 
followed on tliis all the miseries of their after lives. 

While standing on that hill, among the ruins of the 
Abelards, I could not help thinking what a false 
romance the whole tiling was. Here was a young 
woman, very pretty and clever, of an impassioned 
nature, married to the man she devotedly loved, now 
his true and honourable wife, with all a wife's noble 
duties, and all a vvife*s sacred rights. What does 
she do? — and how does she regard this position, so 
honoured and so high? Because her loving old uncle^ 
proud of her, and anxious for her good name, forfeits 
his promise — ^extorted from him, no doubt, as th© 
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only way of overcoming the extravagant folly of hk 
niece — she forgets all the claims on her of honour 
and of duly, outrages all truth and decency, and de- 
grade hereelf by an oath — that she is not a wife. 
Then follow all the horrora of her positionj and that 
of her husband. 

How could a woman have behaved ^vith more en- 
tire disregard of all that beauty of honour, and all 
that charm of virtue and of womanly delicacy, which 
in reality constitute all the excellence and the senti- 
ment of romance ? True romance demands for its 
only sound foundation^ — honour in women. This 
and misfortune constitute the whole burden of 
romance. But in this story of Abelard and Heloise 
the prime and the necessary ingredient is absent 
altogether. It is corrupt at its very foundation. One 
can only arrive at one conclusion — that Ht^loise must 
have had a careless bringing up by that irascible old 
canon, her uncle — that she was not at all unfortunate 
in any way, in the strict meaning of the word — that 
as iihe had failed in her duty to herself as a girl, so 
ilie failed in her duty to herself as a woman and a 
witl^ — Hiul that these lamentable faults in her life 
bruught ou her their own punishment Had she but 
l^menibeivd that as a wUe she had duties and rightag 
mmvd iu the worlds eye, and which should have 
h^m ifcaimni iu lier own, all her misery, and that of 
\m hmlmml, vvouUl have been spared them both. If 
alt lluw hiwi^ o(* honour and rules of decency are to 
ti^« tluinvH a>ivb as worthless^ then let us bid good- 
|«) V at lUH^ %s> 4iU VtM bapi^ness and all pure love 
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and build our house on tlia sand j foundations of 
foHj and of falsehood. Romance require pure lov^ 
and truth- Here are neither the one nor the other. 
It is a libel to call this story a true romance, because 
a foolish woman wrote paasionate letters, which were 
clever. It may be French romance^ but it is certainly 
not English — whatever Mn Pope may write. 

The little building on the edge of the ruined walls 
of the Abelard chateau was a relic of the old church. 
This old church fell into ruin, and it was resolved to 
build a new one, not on the same ground, which waa 
an inconvenient spot at the extremity of Le Pallet, 
but in a more central position. But a part of this 
old church J the Apse, had been a private chapel of 
the Abelard family. This belonged to the property. 
When the church was pulled down, this little private 
chapel, the Apse^ could not be touched- So there it 
stands — the last relic of the Abelards — half io ruin 
— a type of the departed family. 

On my walk back to Clisson, partly in the dark, I 
fell in with a peasant driving his cart and team of 
horses. He was of Le Pallet, In the course of our 
talk I asked him if people married early at Le Pallet 
** Yes," he said, ** the priests encourage early mar- 
riages; there are little payments at the marriagea, 
and again for a baptism, and so on. Marriage pays 
them you see, sir," ** They like money then, yon 
think, these men of the church," said L He shook 
his head rather mournfully, *' We must all pay them 
one way or other, you see, monsieur, or we could not 
get on at all. If a man does not pay the priest, he 
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makes a Ud job of it any way." "Why," said I. 
** How does that come about — how can they interfere 
with your bosiiiess^?" 

^Ah^** MoDsiear, that*3 more than I can say, 
how — but it is 9a If a man don't pay, some- 
how or other he b sure to find that there is 
something going wrong with his business, whatever it 
is — somebody has be«i saying something against him 
somewhere, and he does not know how, but things 
are wrong somewhere. The only way is to pay the 
priests and then everything goes on smoothly enough 
—money, monsieur — they must have money some- 
how.** 

"They are a large body of men, you see, my 
friend, and they must have money to get on and 
li>-e,** 

"Ah** — that's it," said he, "they are a strong 
body of men ; they hang together, and what can we 
poor people do against them ; they are an army, and 
go by word of command, and they mark every one 
of us — ^that's their business, and they come into all 
our houses and get hold of the ears of the women, 
and they do as they like — ^the only way is to keep 
peace with them and pay them.** 

So little Pallet had its troubles; what with the 
bad vintage, and what with the gentlemen in black 
who take the money or the life — ^that is, the comfort 
of the simple inhabitants. They pay black mail, for 
the sake of peace and quiet^ to these never-failing 
troopers who live at free warren. 

In walking over the ruins of the Ch&teau de 
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Clisson one meets with what dimiaishes in a degree 
one's admiration for the brave old soldier^ Olivier de 
Clisson, and the other heroes of his name of the early 
days of chivalry. The castle stands on a coraraanding 
position — a rock projecting from the high table land 
at its rear otit over the little town and the riverj to- 
wards the wooded valley of La Garenne beyond it- 
The remains of the buUdinga are still very fine and of 
great extent. You pass the numerous courts — there 
were seven gateways between the drawbridge and the 
Court of Honour — all points of defence — and arrive 
through this Court of Honour at the apartments of 
the chief and his fomily* They are not large. Space 
could not be spared for luxury in these cf^tl^. Space 
was given up to the necessities of defence — to the 
soldiery. But there was one chamber, larger in pro- 
port ion than even the towers of defence, and this 
w as the kitchen fire-place. This was a room of itself. 
Evidently the Clissons lived well. Abundance was 
the rule. The chimney to this fire-place was in keep- 
ing. It would have been easy to build a staircase all 
the way up it, with small clmmbers one above the 
other to the summit. This chimney was convertible 
into a house, complete in itself But close to the 
apartments of the ladies of the family were the oub- 
liettes. These were frightful chasms between the 
walls, narrow and of immense depth — all the lower 
partj perhaps sixty feet, worked down through the 
solid rock. There they are now. Imagine, fair 
lady, that immediately outside of your drawing-room 
wall is an awful place, dark and terrible^ where life is 
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taken, cammonlT, firom unfortonates precipitated into 
the vawniiig and ^oomy depth and there left^ 
cmslied and alQne, to gasp out the remaining hours-^ 
if any nnnaui I What a horrible incongruity I Deli« 
<a:ie and beaatifiil women on one side of the wall — 
Marpieriite de Foix, from her beau^ called Sein de 
Ly$; and on the other — a trap-door opens — a last 
m;in(iiuned appeal far m^rcy is heard ; and then, a 
ttU of ^ome heaTT object — a dull smothered sound — 
a ^xiD — the tnp-door closes — and the ladies go 
quietly to bed and dream of pleasant things. These 
w\ w fvMi^ days. 

The?>^ b another part of the castle where are 
dun;^M». Tben^ is the dungeon of the women. It 
i$ a \v«v$iiienble chamber, perhaps twenty feet broad, 
Wk>w the $aflEftce of the rock^ round which are small 
|vr%5><Mi cells. Above tlus is a similar chamber — ^the 
\4^anibe4r of execution. From the ceiling, in the 
\>^tr>^ <«f the vaulted nxjtl^ depuids a long iron hook ; 
K> thb wyHr>^ suspended the wretched fSsmales, from the 
IvrisKMVj^ bdk>w — when judged. Above this horrid 
eha^uber wa$ ;ii^n a tlunl of an equal siae — the cham- 
ber v>f j^istice. Hen? these poor women wwre judged 
— vv^ \*MiiK^ call it tried. One easily imagines the 
uuh^(>)^v cfvuiturv^ the summary proceedings at the 
e\aiuiuatioi> in this hall of justice — not much law — 
aiul the $im(4e $irquei ''Let her be hanged I** . 

N\M far v\lf was the men s pris<Mi ; bmlt and arranged 
U|HM\ the Mine sim)>)e plan. All the doors of these 
dreary )4aeea are gone; except one. Thb is a wooden 
dvH^ at th« entrance of the men s dunge<UL It is a 
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heavy low door of oak^ mut.^h worn by age, and 
studded with nails and rivets of iron, A small iron 
windoWj or wicket^ opens in the upper pai% through 
which, from the outside, you look down into thd 
dnngeon some ten feet below. As the lumbering 
mass of wood and iron creaked on its rusty hinges, 
you gave one thought to the many unhappy men 
who must have listened with dread to its grating 
sounds ; and then you gave another to yourself — a 
thankful one that times are changed, and you do 
not depend for justice on Olivier de Clisson ; though 
he was a fine old knight in his way. There was one 
of this family, Olivier, the fourth of his name, who 
was called, for distinction — not quite an honourable 
one — *'The Butcher/" It was his cruelty to hia 
English prisoners, in the Brittany wars, which gained 
him this title. How many of our countrj^men may 
have groaned out their lives in these dungeons of 
Clisson^ or found their end by hanging to that hook in 
the chamber of execution, or were plunged, suddenly, 
through the trap-door, down the chasm, by the ladies' 
drawing-room. 

But all these things were of the olden time. There 
is, however, one spot within the precincts of the castle 
which has its own story — of modem times. In the 
Court of Honour stands a tall tree, a fir-tree. The 
grass 13 green round its stem. Beneath this tree was 
the great well of the castle. The family of Rohan 
Soubise were owners of the castle in the year of the 
Great Revolution. They emigrated, and the castle 
was abandoned. In the Vendean War many of the 
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common people fled to the ch&teau for safety and 
concealment within its walls. Here, in 1794, were 
discovered a number of these fugitives, men, and 
women, and children, by the Republican troops, 
called, for distinction, the Army of Mayence. The 
troops precipitated thirty of these poor helpless people 
into this well, alive, and there left them. The well 
was afterwards filled up with earth, and Monsieur 
Lemot, the present owner of the ruins, planted this 
tree over the mouth. This well of horrors is a fit 
accompaniment to the deep dark oubliettes between 
the walk of the apartments close by. The two places 
of murder are but twenty yards apart — ^that of 
the ancient time, and that of yesterday. They are a 
cruel mockery of the "Court of Honour.*' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Torfou — The Battle — ^VendeaiiB and Repnblicanfl — ChAteau of Mor- 
tagne — Heroisin of the Yendeans — The War for the Hearth and 
the Altar — General Devastation of the Country by the Repablicana 
— ^New Ch&teau— The Lake and the Washerwomen — ^The Manu- 
facturer of Rosaries — ^Increased Expense of Living — ^The Wine of the 
Country. 

I WAS now in La Vendue, on the scenes of the famous 
war of 1792 and 1793. On our way from Clisson to 
Mortagne, a small town about thirteen or fourteen 
miles from Clisson, we passed the monument of 
Torfou. This is a stone pillar, twenty -feet high, 
erected on a quadrangular basement of about ten 
feet more. It stands in the centre of an open space 
at the junction of four cross roads, on a circular plot 
of green sward, inclosed by a thick belt of fir-trees. 
In the history of the wars of La Vendue this spot is 
called Torfou, but now the monument goes by the 
name of the Monument of Courboureau, from the 
chdteau of that name close by. The historic name is 
Torfou, and the battles which it commemorates are 
known by that name. It is a pity this was changed. 
The only reason for this is that the column was 
raised by the Marquis de Bretesche, of the Ch&teau 
de Courboureauj and other nobles of La Vendue, 
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in memory of the two famous combats with the Re- 
publican troops on this ground, and of the brave 
Vendeans who fell in them. 

Round Torfou the country is now rather open, and 
there are broad roads throtigh it in various directions. 
But in the time of the war, 1793, all this was dif- 
ferent There were no high roads^ and the country 
was much more covered with wood. Now an array 
of undisciplined peasantry Would have no chance of 
success against regular soldiery, as these could act 
with freedom, and make use of cavalry and artillery ; 
but in 1793, artillery could not do much among 
hedges and banks, in small fields intersected by narrow 
winding roadways; nor could cavalry be of much 
service. It was from behind these banks of the fields 
and of the narrow lanes that the Vendean peasants 
made such havoc with their common crims and muskets 
a nong the regular troops of the Republican-, helpless 
in the deep narrow lanes. Looking at this part of the 
country now in its altered state — larger fields, trees 
gone, open broad highways — it is difficult to imagine 
the conditions of the strange combats of those days. 

This little village of Torfou was the scene of 
one of the most important battles fought by the 
Vendeans. General Kleber, with his artny of Mayenee, 
advanced from Clisson to attack the Vendeans of 
Bas Poitou under General la Charette* He drove 
them from various small places on the road, till they 
reached this spot. Here he found the grand army of 
the Vendeans under their favourite leaders, Bon* 
champs, Lescure, and D'Elbde. La Rochejacqueleia 
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was detained at Chollet by a wound. It was a very 
savage fight on both sides. It was resolved on the 
part of the Vendeans to give no quarter to the army 
of Mayence, because it was considered that these 
troops which had, when at Mayence on the Rhine, 
engaged under a capitulation not to serve for one 
year against the allies^ among whom the Vendeans 
were distinctly counted as the soldiers of the king 
of France, had now violated their engagement in 
entering La Vendue, Besides, these troops had 
committed the most barbarous excesses at Clisson 
and in the country round, and there was a general 
feeling of exasperation against them on both these 
accounts. The two armies, therefore, attacked each 
other with savage fury. Kleber was wounded by a 
ball in the shoulder early in the action. But he did 
not leave his troops, and by his coolness and ability 
alone his army wai* saved from total destruction* 
After a time Lescure, finding hb men did not make 
head against the enemy, dismounted from his horse, 
and addressing his men, cried aloud, ^ — 

** Are there four hundred men here brave enough 
to come and die with me ? '* 

The answer from the men of a village near his 
residence was as fine as the appeal, — 

" We will follow you wherever you like/* 

This turned the tide of battle, A number of 
thi^e men, following their usual fashion of fighting, 
left the road and crept round by the lanes, and 
hedges, and banks, to the rear of Klebers force. 
Soon the Republican General found himself attacked 
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in bis rear. Tq save his artillery Kleber retreated. 
For five miles he was hotly pursued on the road to 
Clisson, till he came to a bridge over a small stream, 
the Pont de Bouflay. On this bridge Kleber posted 
a body of his men to protect his rear, with this order 
to the officer in command, — 

" Stop here ; you may be killed, but you will save 
your comrades." 

"Yes, General," is said to have been the only 
reply. The brave man was killed, but Kleber re- 
treated in safety* 

Mortagne is a small village town, situated like 
many others in that country. It is prettily placed 
on the slopes of a hill between two valleys. The 
extensive ruins of a chateau, which must have been 
of great size and strength in the ancient days, ter- 
minate the end of the hill which projects into the 
meeting of the two valleys. This had belonged to the 
family of Mortagne, now said to be extinct, a noble 
family which had emigrated in the war. The castle 
was of course totally ruined and burnt. Now its 
ruins are the property of a commercial man, who 
owns a mill in the neighbouring valley, and who 
cultivates the interior of the fine old walls as a 
garden of herbs. 

All these towns have an air of newness. In fact, 
every town in this part of the country was burnt to 
the ground during the famous war. It was found 
by the Revolutionary Council of War at Paris that the 
Vendeans were not to be conquered in fair fight, so 
they ordered an entire devastation of the country 
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and the massacre of all the people. So the towns 
were humt when taken, and the inhabitants de* 
stroyed — ^men, women, and children — part of Victor 
Hugo's philosophical and reasonable method, to- 
gether with the drownings and butcheries of Nantes, 
and other infamies in Paris and elsewhere, of " re- 
conciling humanity.** What a contrast is there be- 
tween the philosophy of the Republicans and that 
of those men of La Vendue. The one is — destroy 
everything for the sake of temporal power. The 
other is — let everything flourish in the name of God. 
It may with truth be said that there is nothing in all 
history more heroic than the defence of their country 
by the inhabitants of La Vendue. Whether we 
regard the leaders or the people, there is throughout 
the two years of war and victory, or defeat and 
suffering, a tone of mind which stamps them, their 
thoughts and their actions, as peculiarly belonging 
to the province of heroism and romance, as well as 
to the highest region of our humanity. The names 
which were given to some of their leaders smelt of 
the true perfume of the religious and enthusiastic 
sentiment. One of them, Cathelineau, the peasant, 
the seller of wood, leaves his little shop to be- 
come a leader, a general of armies. He is a 
man of a clear, bright mind, of a simple piety. 
His followers call him "the Saint of Anjou." 
Another, Lescure, the youthful and polished gentle- 
man, is of the same spirit. He is called " the Saint 
of Poitou." A third, D'Elb^e, who had served as a 
lieutenant in the Dauphin cavalry, now of middle 
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age, he too, is a nun whose heart warms to the 
aoitimeDt of rdigion and of loyalty. He too, is 
named by his troops, '^the General of Providence.** 
His trust is always in Ciod. When these leaders 
want asastance of any town, ^ther of arms, or of 
m^ or proTiaons, their request is made amply — 
^ In the name of God and the king.** Another leader, 
Charette, whai about to take his conmiandy goes 
straight, his first action, to the church. Here he 
swears on the bible, ^ to die with arms in his hands 
rather than desert the cause.** And then he turns 
to those who are to be his followers^ with these fine 
simple words, — 

^^ Promise, like me, to be fidthfol to the cause of 
the altar and the throne.** 

^ We promise," is the only universal response. 

Can anything be finer, or more truly in the spirit 
of heroes than all tins ? No wonder, this sentiment 
being real, and not fictitious — not merely of the 
moment — such men should do such deeds as these 
did. 

Many of the old fiimilies are now again reddent in 
the country. A few of their chfiteaux escaped, by 
accident, from the almost universal destruction. 
Where these were burnt they have built small houses 
near the site of their ruined household gods, and live 
there quietly and without ostentation. Few are 
rich. Their properties have in many cases been sold 
and divided in their absence, and they have recovered 
but a portion* Of course, in these commercial days^ 
new faniilies are springing up and settling themselves 
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on the sites of the old ones. One day, while walking 
from Mortagne towards Chollet, I saw a tall and con- 
siderable building, white and fresh, at a few hundred 
yards from the road side. I turned off by a bye 
road to it I came to the grille and gateway entrance 
to a French chftteau. The building was new ; the 
grounds were old. There was the ancient gate, and 
the long line of offices on either side of the grass plot 
within. Beyond was the moat, and the bridge, 
and the ivy-covered remnant of what once 
had been the chftteau. This was represented by a 
few walls. A large lake lay beyond, still and glassy 
in the September sun. I hesitated at the gateway, 
but a man coming out of one of the offices invited 
me in. There was no one there, he said, the house 
was not finished. How cliarming must have been 
the position of the former house, on the edge of the 
lake looking to the south. I walked over the bridge, 
or rather it was a narrow causeway, and passing 
through the ruined walls, a short soft turf all round 
them, I lay down on the grass by the edge of the 
water. 

I was, in fact, on an island, a little way out in 
the lake. A willow tree near me leaned over it, 
and a young lad from the offices came out to look at 
his rod and line, left fastened by the willow, with the 
float in the water. He told me he had poor sport — 
it was too bright a day, but there were large fish, 
carp and others, in the lake. A little way farther off 
on the bank were five or six women, on their knees, 
on the usual board, washing clothes. On the sloping 
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bank on the far side of the water was the new house, 
of white stone, with the usual French steep, high 
roof, and rich with much carved stonework and deli- 
cate iron balusters. It was a thoroughly French house, 
and not wanting in artistic and picturesque beauty. 
All round the building, which was compact and did 
not stretch out as an ancient ch&teau with numerous 
out-buildings, was pasture, sloping down to the lake. 
A white high wall, sometimes half concealed in 
wood-land, and sometimes running over the open grass- 
land, went^ at some distance behind the house, all 
across the line of sight, from right to left — the inclo- 
sure of the park of two hundred acres. So I lay 
down on the bank by the water's edge, and enjoyed 
the quiet and the soft bright air. There was, too, the 
90und, just sufficient to be pleasant, and just far 
onou^h off of the women at their work. Now 
}*i>u heard the blow of the wooden instrument on the 
r\41 of linen on the board, and then you heard the 
uplMs^h of tlie water as they plunged the roll in it — 
und then came the pleasant tones of their voices, and 
the nuisioal laugh. The laugh of women is somehow 
lUw^N*^ iuu^i'aI. They were about eighty yards from 
liu\ S\> A;«i I lay, I naturally turned my glass from 
tho viiiwfivMi of the house across the water to the 
wnmuou \m\ the bank. . They did not at first detect the 
U^^Nauu^ of thU nunnMwent, though, of course, the 
*ti>^^\jivr \\i^ fhtf' j;tra:$$ was a source of curiosity to 
th^^i\ aU. \ \>MiW ^v that their faces were all grave 
wWh n\^v jjIa** tif^ Ml ujxm them. Then one dis- 
\Hm^\Hl that I Uad a $jn-glas8L How they all ex- 
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claimed ! — and how naturally they all broke at once 
into laughter ! I must say the bare truth — five out 
of the six were plain — ^painfulIy plain. Somehow 
French peasant women are not often good-looking. 
But there wasj fortunately, one exception in this case 
— one wa8 pretty. She was younger than the others, 
and decidedly pretty. How certainly she knew that 
she was the pretty one of the party. When all the 
plainer ones had ceased laughing, she had not When 
all the others went on with their work, not caring 
much for the stranger on the grass, she threw back 
her head with her gay cap, and laughed out merrily, 
and then said something to her neighbour, while 
looking towards the spy-glass. How well she knew 
I was looking only at her There is certainly an 
instinct in these matters. This young peasant woman 
knew that she possessed something more than any of 
her companions, and that something more was, of 
course, of value, and her instinct told her that I 
should estimate that, her pretty face, at more than 
the plain ones of the others — that is, if I were not a 
fool. 

Until she could know that I was a fool, she natu- 
rally would give a stranger, with a spy-glass, credit 
for some discrimination, particularly as her instinct 
told her I ought to be looking at her. After all there 
are w^orse things happen to a man upon a solitary 
excursion, than to lie for an hour on soft grass on an 
island on the hank of a lake, where the big fish jump 
occasionally, with ivy-covered ruins just behind him, 
and a pretty chateau in his front^ and to bask in a 
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September sun, and eat walnuts which somebody by 
the merest good fortune has left there, forgotten, on 
the grass ; and now and then take up his glass, lazily, 
from the turf and turn it on a pretty face, not too 
&r off, and by that simple action make it smile and 
look pleased. 

The new house and park belonged to a rich man at 

Saumur. He had bought the land of an old family. 

The former ch&teau on the island in the lake had been 

burnt in the war. The rich man had declared to lay 

out three hundred thousand francs (12,000/1) in 

building his new house. His architect had assured 

him that, according to his plans, thb was the very 

outside of the cost. Oh, Mr. Architect 1 you are all 

aUke^ whether in sunny France or in sombre Eng- 

laud« in your estimates of your work. The Saumur 

g^ilktuan had already spent five hundred thousand 

frauo$> and the house was not finished. But then — 

the fine stonework^ and the delicate wood, and the 

ejabonite iron work, quite cf the ancient style, these 

were not in the estimalei c£ course. There are always 

so many things that are not in the estimate, says Mr. 

An!hitect. The ridi man was a manufacturer — a 

manufiidurer of rosariea. He had amassed by this 

business a fine fortune, and was now making, it was 

declared, one hundred thousand firancs a year clear of 

all e3q>ensies^ What a thing it b to manufacture on 

a grand scale an artick; humble or cosily, but of 

general use and neceissitv. All the Roman Catholic 

world on the four quarti^rs of the wide earth must 

have rotsaries— either of gold, or of sihrer, or of com- 
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moTier metal, or of wood, or of dried berries— every 
one, high and low, must have a rosary. There is an 
enormous and an unceasing demand for them all over 
the world, and Monsieur Maillot of Saumur supplies 
this demand of ihe mighty religious community with 
the greatest satisfaction to the rich and to the poor, 
What a triton among the minnows is this gentleman 
in La Vend*5e. Among the resident gentry a pro- 
prietor with six hundred pounds a-year is cons*idered 
a rich man. The generality of the landowners are 
small farmers with forty pounds a-year of rent, and 
these can live with some comfort. 

But living is now become dearer than it* used to be 
in the past times. Mutton and beef were at seven or 
eight sous the pound, and now they are at eleven and 
twelve. The same story is told everywhere now, in 
La Vendue, as in Germany, Contractors send through 
the country and carry oflF all the best of provisions 
to Paris, or other capitals, and thus raise the price of 
almost every article of consumption* The wine of 
La Vendue is, however, still cheap, though of good 
quality. On my return to Mortagne from the lake 
and the chdteau of the rich man of Saumur, I dined 
math two wane merchants. One of these was a grower, 
living in the neighbourhood, and the other was a 
travelling buyer and seller of wine. At dinner we 
had some white wine of the country. The price of 
it was sevenpence the bottle, and the buyer was carry- 
ing away a quantity of this from the grower at a 
lower price than this. He said that at Paris he had 
a good sale for it at two francs the bottle, and that it 
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was equal to Sauteme. It was a very agreeable wine, 
had much of the taste of Sauteme, and from what 
the merchant hinted, it is probable that between 
Mortagne and Paris the wine changed its name. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FkmrifihiDg Town of Chdletr— Search after the Chiteaa of La Roche- 
jacqadeiii — Hoonda and Sportsmen^Battle of Cholletr— Diaocmtent 
of Society— ^t. Aubyn, and the Chiteaa of La Durbeili^re— A beau- 
tiful Rain—The Lake and the Orangery— The large Court and Stab- 
ling— Greneral La Rochejacquelein — Monsieur Henri — Church of St. 
Aubyn — Monument of the La Rochejacquelein Family — A Funeral. 

There being no coach on the road I was going, I 
took a cabriolet from Mortagne to drive through 
ChoUet, a round-about way, to Ch&tillon. The inn 
at Mortagne was rather a rough place, and the little 
town, though it stands astride upon four high roads, 
and has daily coaches running through it from all 
sides communicating with large towns, is but a sleepy 
and rather desolate place. Its streets are too broad 
for its population, and this makes the few people 
moving about look fewer than if the houses were 
nearer together. From Mortagne to ChoUet the 
distance is but two leagues. Beyond ChoUet my 
road was an uncertain one. I was desirous to find 
certain places, the former residences of some of the 
principal Vendean chiefs, of Lescure, and of La 
Rochejacquelein in particular. The principal towns, 
the scenes of many of the battles, I could find by 
the map— but the ch&teaux I could not hear of. In 
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what direction were they? With the memoirs of 
Madame de la Rochejacquelein in my hand I had 
some clue to them ; but still it was an uncertain one. 
Where was the Chateau du k Durbelliere of the La 
Rochejacqueleins, at which the revolution and the 
outbreak of the Vendean war had found the young 
Henri de la Rochejacquelein quietly residing? And 
in which direction was the Chateau de Clisson, where 
Lescure, the youthful student, was living then with 
his young and charming wife? 

I had asked many persons as I came along, and no 
one knew of the Durbellifere, or of any Chateau de 
Clisson, except the ruined castle of the Clisson family 
near Nantes. This, I was sure, could not be the ChAteau 
of Lescure. None of the descriptions of the events of 
tliewar placed the residence of Lescure in that direction, 
NoWj as I drove along, T inquired of my companion, 
the son of my landlord at Mortagne, what he knew 
of these places. But he knew nothing of Clisson, 
The Durbellitirehe had heard spoken of as somewhere 
near ChStillon. This was something, for I had in- 
tended to go to Chiltlllon, the headquarters of the 
Vendeans during the principal part of the war, I 
went by Chollet for two reasons. It was the place 
where was fought the deciding battle between the 
Republicans under L*Echelle and Kleber, and the 
Vendeans under D^EUk'^Cj Bon champs and La Roche- 
jacquelein. (Lescure had been badly wounded on 
the day previous in trying to check the advance of 
the redoubtable Mayence troops — a wound from which 
he never recovered^ but of which he died sometime 
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afterwards in Brittany.) After this battle of Chollet 
the Vendeans retreated on St* Florent, and crossed 
the Loire to Varades — that fatal movement by which 
they abandoned their stronghold, the Bocage, and 
sought the open count r}^ and uncertain aid of Brit- 
tany. The tovvTi of Cliollet was burnt and totally 
destroyed by the Republicans. But in time it rose 
again from its ashesj and now it is the most active, 
the most industrial, and the most flourish sng town of 
all that country. It is the chief town of the depart- 
ment, and many rich manufacturers reside in it, while 
three banks, all declared to be possessed of much of 
this world s goods, attest the riches and the wants of 
Chollet, 

As we drove along some hounds passed us, long, 
low, heavy harriers. My companion said that in 
that country the gentry, and the other classes too, 
were such inveterate sportsmen, fond of shooting and 
of hunting, that sporting dogs of all kinds, pointers, 
Ijpetters, and harriers all bore a very high price. The 
harrier they value ver}' highly, their price often rising 
as high as two hundred francs for the couple. The 
common price was one hundred the couple. The 
IJTice of pointers and setters ranged from one hundred 
francs each dog, to two hundred and fifty for a very 
good one. These were high prices in that country, 
and was a proof of the truth of my companion's 
words — *'we are all inveterate sportsmen." In this 
passion the people of the two sides of the Loire re- 
sembled each other, though so different in so many 
other things. Each gentleman in his chdteau in La 
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Vendue will keep two or three couple of these harriers 
for wood shooting; and sometimes three or four gen- 
tlemen will join together and make a pack^ and hunt 
fox, or harcj or roebuck. There is a hardy breed of 
small horses in the country, under fifteen hands high, 
which the gentlemen use for hunting. Their price 
ranges from fifteen to thirty pounds. 

I entered Chollet from the west But the battle 
was fought on the north side of the town. The 
Vendeans had left it the day before the Republican 
force reached it, in tlie direction of Beaupreau, but 
they returned in the morning and attacked the Re- 
publicans^ rather unexpectedly, near the town on that 
road to Beaupreau. They had forty thousand men. 
The Republicans had but thirty-five thousand, but 
they were good seasoned troops, the army of JIaycnce 
among them. At the first onset the Republicans 
were beaten back, and their advanced Une being 
broken, the reserve under Mliller was ordered up. 
But this broke and fled. Things looked bad, when 
a flank attack on the Vendeans succeeded in disorder* 
ing them, and a cavalry charge in front adding to 
this disorder, a long hand to hand furious fight 
followed. The Vendeans, being away from the 
Bocage and in the more open country, were unable 
to resort to their usual tactics, and were eventually 
borne down and forced to retreat with some heavy 
loss towards Beaupreau and St Flo rent This battle 
drove them back on to the Loire. 

I had occaision to see one of the principal men lE 
Chollet. We liad some conversation on the industry 
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and the prosperity of the town and of the country 
round, which he said was advancing in every way* 
The land was rich, the people industrious ; and the 
numerous manufactures in which they readily em- 
ployed themselves, caused much money to be spent in 
the country, and raised the price of land. Of the 
substantial well-being of the people he spoke cheerily. 
But then he spoke of society ; and how his tone and 
his countenance changed. He said the rich people 
of the place were a little knotj and these were aU 
devoured with a consuming jealousy of each other 
which was pitiable to behold. Who had the most 
money ? Who had the best house ? Who had the 
best horses? These were the perpetual subjects of 
every conversation in their little re- unions, and the 
sources of endless heart-burnings. I ventured to 
suggest that this was the natural consequence of a 
clique of people in a corner with plenty of money, 
and with nothing higher than their business to occupy 
their minds, and with no objects to raise their atten- 
tion above their money, and to give an employment to 
the mental activity produced by wealth and educa- 
tion. "Ah," he saidj "you in England, you have 
80 many great purposes which everybody takes a share 
in if he likes — so much public life which all are con- 
cerned in — while in this country we have no public 
life at all. One man," holding up his thumb, " he 
does it all — with a few ministers ; and for the rest, we 
are all condemned to private life and common occupa- 
tions. There b nothing to raise us. And then the conse- 
quence of thia is one perpetual grumbling and dls- 
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content How can it be otherwise? No one of us 
hm an interest in this act of the country, or in that, 
for no one has any share in it. So there is alwap a 
talk of a change. Other people in Europe have a 
public life besides their private one, why should not 
we?" The worthy man became quit€ earnest and 
talked himself into a good honest desire for action, 
and I had no satisfaction to give him whatever* We 
talked over England a little^ but this only made him 
draw painful comparisons. As an Englishman I could 
not help feeling that the Frenchman had reason to be 
jealous, not of his neighbour's horse, or of his car- 
riage^ or of his house — ^but of his neighbour over the 
frontier possessing something more and better to 
occupy his talents, and to satisfy his natural aspira- 
tions after public distinction and national usefulnessj 
than a scat at a directory of a railway, or at a com- 
mittee of a company anxious about gas. It may be 
a querj^ — does a long series of efforts to dwarf the 
mind of a people, though it succeed in that, does it 
dwarf their discontent? If it does not do this, then 
the effort only keeps a volcano out of sight and tries 
to persuade itself that there is none. 

From Chollet to St. Aubyn was a pleasant drive, 
along shady lanes winding among fields. The high road 
from Mortagne had been wide and open, and glaring 
in the hot sun ; here there were trees all along, at 
inter\^alsj in the hedges which bordered the rather 
narrow and quiet country cross road. It reminded 
me of England in many ways. 

The trees and the shrubs were all such as we have 
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here at home. The privet, and comiaon bramble, 
the wild rose, black thorn, white thorn, maple^ 
bearing a large black fruit as large as plums — black- 
berries, quickset, scrub oak, wild cherrj^, wild plum, 
and many othei^. Thus we drove along for some 
ten or eleven miles. At Chollet we had, after much 
inquirj^ ascertained the precise position of La Dur- 
belliere. Now immediately before arriving at St. 
Aubyn, a small village town, a lane turned off on our 
left hand. "There," said my companion, "down 
that lane, at about half a mile distance, is La Dur- 
belliere, the chateau of the La Rochejacqueleins." 
Of course I was soon on my way to the Durbelliere, 
while my companion went to put up his horse at the 
village inn, 

I soon came upon the remains of a roadway whicL 
evidently had once been an approach to some 
residence. It was now ovBZ^grown with grass in 
many places; but there was still the broad, well 
defined way across fields, witli the ancient boundaries 
preserved, rising and falling with the waving ground, 
and having here and there scraps of plantation, now 
running wild. At times long slabs of the solid rock 
appeared, which had formed part of the substratum 
of the road. Soon I came in view of the walls of the 
inclosed pleasaunce, and then of a dove-cot, and of a 
long avenue of lime trees with a small summer-house 
at the extremity. And then, as I mounted the la,st 
rise of ground, there lay before me the long range 
of offices, bounding and shutting in the great main 
court-yard. But it did not look in order. There 
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was the unmistakable air of the absence of the 
master from homej or worse, his abandonment of his 
home. Besides these buildings, over and beyond the 
wall by the dove-cot, there were the broken upper 
walls of the chdteau itself, standing up gaunt and 
straggling. All the outer buildings were soundj but 
the house was a ruin. 

The broad roadway led down to the corner of the 
offices, where were a few straggling old trees, relics of 
the honoured approach to the place. Turning this 
corner J I found myself in front of the entrance* It 
was a high and handsome gateway, with an arch, 
having a central entry for carriages^ and two side- 
ways for people on foot, all of stone. This occupied 
the middle of a long line of buildings^ perhaps 
seventy yards in length, the rear of the stabling of 
the great court* Over the arch was a slab of a 
finer stone, and on it, the coat of arms of the La 
Rochejacquelein family — lilies and Greek crosses, 
and above this was the date 1631; all this was in 
sound repair. Going through the gateway, I found 
myself in the great court, some sixty yards long by 
forty in breath. Beyond this was the house, a wreck. 
The great court was all strewed with straw and litter ; 
the place was now but a farm. Not seeing anyone, 
I walked across the court towards the ruined build- 
ings, and there I saw a long raised causeway leading 
out at one corner of the court to some garden 
gates. This causeway, about fifty yards long, was 
bounded on both sides with a dwarf wall. On one 
side was a lake, inclosed on the other three sides by 
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the hoLise^ and shrubberies, and a long orangeiyj and 
some woodland. It was a quiet charming spot, 
beautiful even in its ruin. Flow beautiful and 
luxurious it must have been m a place of residence 
in its day of order. 

There was a peculiar air of refinement about the 
place. The house was not a castle, not a place of 
strength ; it was essentially a luxurious residence 
of a man of peace, of elegant and refined taste. The 
house was built of a fine light gray lime-stone, the 
style a Tudor, The walls at one end were washed 
by the water of the lake, and an oriel window, still 
entire, of tlie most graceful form, looked over it 
The carving of the stone was of the most delicate 
work in aU the windows. Beyond the house was 
the shrubbery, then the woodland, while immediately 
opposite the house across the lake, about fifty yards 
broad, the orangery and conservatory and garden 
ran along the bank. 

On the other side of the causeway was a large 
equare kitchen garden. It had been in the old time 
a court for games, Inclosed on all sides by high 
walla, fifty yards long by forty broad. Crossing the 
causeway I came to a gardener's house, and found an 
under gardener. On hearing my wish to look at the 
place, he told me everybody was away but himself, 
the people with their horses, and the agent gone to 
Chatillon ; and then he led me obligingly through the 
gates into the garden. It was a considerable space, 
of more than a hundred yards square, inclosed by 
high walls with fruit trees on them. Espaliers were 
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in places, and there were a few flowers, and three 
fountains. But the whole thing wore a deserted 
look. The man said the agent lived in an end of the 
stabling of the great court, converted into a small 
dwelling, and there was the farmer in another part of 
it. His master, General de la Rochejacquelein, lived 
at St. Aubyn, and came over there very often about 
the farm aifairs* He was more than eighty years old- 
He was a hale man, and had no family. The man led 
me back over the causeway and through the ruins 
of the chateau to the lime avenue and the summer- 
house* 

The whole was very much abandoned to nature 
— the usual fate of things where the steward and 
the farmer occupy the out-buildings of a ruined 
mansion. There was an upper and smaller lake by 
the bank of the lime avenuCj and beyond this were 
woods. The flower garden was all overgrown with 
long grasSj and the paths obliterated. On that side 
were some fine remains of the house. Here was the 
great hall — ^a cheerful and a noble room, long and 
lofty, and lit by tall windows on either side. The 
ornamental part of the doors and windows was richly 
and dehcatcly sculptured. Beyond this towards the 
lake were the ruins of the living apartments of the 
family. These all looked on the water. Standing on 
the bank of the flower garden just outside these 
apartments, by the slope to the water-side, you 
imagined, so easily, the pleasant days of old. The 
lake lay still and shining in the September sun, 
white lilies here and there upon its surface. Beyond 
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it, jast opposite, was still all the long range of the 
orangery and the conservatory, scarcely injured as 
regarded the buildings, but empty and unused. Yet 
it seemed as if at any moment the forms of the 
owners of the chateau — ^the ladies of the family^ — 
might walk out from between the piUars of the build- 
ing upon the gravel path by the water and stroll 
along in the sunny air. As I looked along the 
front of the house, where it rose from the lake, the 
oriel window projected over the water. All this front 
was so much preservedj the carving of the windows 
so perfect and so graceful, that the place looked 
habitable, and the sound of voices within that oriel 
window would not have much surprised me. But it 
was all silent and deserted. All the beauty of the 
place remained. The spirit of those who had lived 
there and had shed the lustre of fame and of undy- 
ing honour around the spot^ still shed its influence on 
the scene ; but no voices came from the window^ and 
no forms of women wandered by the abandoned 
orangery. 

There is still a considerable estate round the cha- 
teau, though this has been in a degree curtailed by 
circumstances under the great revolution. This was 
the dwelling place of the La Rochejacquelein family. 
It was here that Henri de la Rochejacquelein was 
born in August, 1772. At the time of the war 
breaking out in 1793, he was, therefore, scarcely 
twenty -one years of age. He was young to earn, as 
he did in a few months, a memoried name in his 
count 17 s histoi^% He had been educated at the 
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Military School of Sorezei and was at Paris on the 
famous tenth of August| when, with his regiment, the 
Royal Pologne Cavalry, they had vainly attempted to 
defend the Tuileries against the insurgents. Then he 
had quitted Paris for La Vendue, He was tall and 
of slight figure, rather shy in society, silent, and of 
simple manners. His countenance was mild and en- 
gaging, but his eyes bright and animated^ and with 
his light-coloured hair and a figure more of English 
than French build, he was a handsome young man. 
These simple manners, and his beauty^ and his daring 
courage^ made him the idol of his peasant soldiery. 
They would follow him anywhere, and he always led 
them himself into the thickest of the fight upon all 
occasiona He was the type of the real hero — of a 
kind disposition, simple in manners, daring even to 
rashness, and true to his word* Young and hand- 
some^ and of the high old blood of the country^ he 
was a natural leader of the insurrection for the cause 
of the altar and the throne in La Vendue, 

He was at the Durbelliere for the last time on the 
night that he joined the Vendean army before Les 
Aubiers ; and when, with his raw levy of peasantry, 
hastily assembled in the night, he beat the Republican 
General Quetineau, and captured some of his artillery 
and ammunition. La Durbelliere was burnt not long 
after this by the Ptepublicans and reduced to its pre- 
sent ruin. Does it not tell a whole volume of praise 
of that young man, that throughout that terrible war 
the peasantry throughout the country, in the army or 
out of it, never knew him or spoke of him by any 
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otlier name than ** Monsieur Henri?" With such a 
leader, appealing through his fine nature and his 
honoured life to all the warm affections and the 
simple admiration of men — to their love and to their 
trust — even common men are capable of great actions. 
No doubt it was owing to their being led by such re- 
markable men J in addition, of course, to a cause 
which lay deep in their heart, that the peasantry of 
La Vendue were able to carry on for so long a time 
such an unequal war with regular and disciplined 
troops in greater numbers than their own. 

On returning to St. Aubyn I entered the little 
church. At the upper end^ near the altar, was a 
recess. This recess was almost entirely occupied by 
a mon!iment which had been raised by the La Roche- 
jacquelein family in memory of the heroes of their 
name and lineage who had fallen in the war. It is 
of Sicilian marble, a long and low sarcophagus of 
Greek form, eight fact in lengthy and four in height, 
and is highly decorated vdth elaborate sculpture 
throughout. The front is divided into four compart- 
ments. The upper part of each compartment is a 
flat slab, on which are inscribed four names, one on 
each. These are — '^ Louis Marie de Lescure," **Guy 
Josef de Donnissan," *^ Henri de la Rochejacquelein,*' 
** Louis de la RochejacqueleiiL" Beneath each name 
is an angel, and an elaborate festoon of flowers. At 
either end of the Sarcophagus, and a little advanced 
from it, is a rich vase supported on a triangular base 
— a tripod- These are of a fine Carrara marble. 
The base or tripod of each stands rather more than 
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three feet high, and the vase also of the same height, 
thus forming two really beautiful objects, of near 
seven feet in lieight each. On each face of the base, 
or tripod, is a medallion with a portrait, the names 
inscribed beneath the portraits. These are ** Louis de 
Lescure/' "Louis de hi Kochejacqueleinj" "Henri de 
la Rochejacquelein." All the faces are in profile. 
The features of the three are fine, handsome, and 
delicate. The face of Lescure is that of a student, 
the features rather long, but fine. The expression is 
serious and gentlep Those of the two Rochejacque- 
leins are more soldier like. The face of Henri is par- 
ticularly handsome and raanly. From each tripod 
rises the vase in the form of a plant, or flower, 
resembling an Egyptian Lotus flower Round the 
long, delicate stem stand three female figures, draped, 
and expressive of grief. Those of one vase hold in 
their armn, each an urn, with a name inscribed on it 
— 'VLescure," *' Henri," "Louis." Above the female 
figures the stem spreads out and expands into the 
circular flower, a cup. On the upper stems are olive 
branches and palm branches, and all round the 
flower, immediately under the Up of the cup, is an 
inscription. On one it is in German — on the other 
in French, The French runs thus: — "Donnd par 
les oflSciersde Tarmeti Prussienne k la veuve de Louis 
de la Rochejacquelein, ne^ Donnissan, beUe soeur de 
Henri de la Rochejacquelein et veuve de Louis de 
Lescure." The German is thus: — "Gewidmet von 
den oflSzieren des Preussischen Heera der Wittwe 
Ludwigs von la Rochejacquelein geboren Donnissan, 
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Schwiegerin Heinrichs von la Rochejacquelein und 
Wittwe Lescure." The vase and the tripod having 
the German inscription are by Ranch ; the other by 
F, Tieck. There are wreaths of flowers as ornaments 
on other parts of these really beautiful and rich vases, 
and the whole are elaborate as works of art, Tliey 
are most elegant in theinselvesj and as additions to 
the tomb of the La Rochejacqueleins, so admirable 
in their loyalty and so heroic in their end, they are 
an affecting offering from the brave men of the 
Prussian army, thus doing honour to those who so 
well personified the virtues of courage, and of devo- 
tion to their sovereign and their religion. 

As I came out of the church a little scene was 
being enacted in front of it. The church stands on 
a rising ground, an open space like a village green 
spreading out before the entrance. The houses sur- 
round this. Immediately outside the great door, 
upon the grass, I saw a tiny coffin — a mere box — 
with a black cloth over it. It was placed on a chair^ 
and a man in a peasant dress stood beside it. He 
had taken off his hat, and he stood there waiting for 
the priest to come and perform the lost ceremony 
over his little child. Two or three children loitered 
about the door of the church. There was no woman* 
The man was a widower. Death coming to the young 
seems always more affecting than when it comes 
to the middle-aged or the old. The small young 
thing seems so helpless and unnecessary a victim in the 
hard gripe of great strong death. This odd pair» the 
man and the diminutive coffin, out on the turf alonej 
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SO simple and so quiet, took me quite by surprise. 
Involuntarily I doffed my hat and walked away at 
a certain distance from the little victim. When I 
had passed round it, and out on the green, I stopped 
to watch the priest arrive. Presently he came^ with 
the accustomed boy attendant, but they showed no 
deference or respect for the occasion by their hasty 
and careless manner. It was too common a thing, 
this presence of hard-handed death to the priest, for 
him to think much about it. He walked up to the 
peasant vnth a bruscjue step, as if there were nothing 
about death in the matter in hand ; and after a word 
or two with him set off into the church quite sharply, 
the peasant following with the little box under his arm, 
and the boy carrying the chair. So they disappeared. 

For a moment 1 could not help a feeling that 
my respect had been thrown away, as the priest 
had shown none. But then I consoled myself 
with the consideration that I was not a priest, and 
that what w^, of course, all right from him, would 
have been all wrong from me. Anyhow the solitary 
peasant, with his poor little coffin, had not been hurt 
by any want of sympathy from the stranger, what- 
ever he might have been by the hard, careless 
manner of the churchman. On reflection, as I 
walked across the green, I was glad I had taken off 
my hat to the peasant and his poor little box coffin 
— at his child's funeral. What a funeral I 

The General de la Rochejacquelein, the present 
owner of the Durbellierc, lived in a large stone dull- 
looking house immediately at the back of the church* 
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This had escaped destruction in the sack and burn- 
ing of the towns of the country. There was a rude 
stone shield on the front, just over the entrance door, 
with the date, 1673, on it. 
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CMtillon — A Fair— Tbe Aged Sacriitan at the Church — Westerraanix, 
and his Defeat by the Vendeana— The Battle of the WindmiE— The 
Sojc^wtati and hia Eemkuscencee. 



I RE&AiKED for the night at Ch^tillon, a small village 
town about two miles from St Aubyn, There was 
but one inn, but this was a considerable building for 
so small a place. It enclosed a court-yard, and had a 
balcony running all the way round this court, at the 
first floor, and covered over-head, but open at the 
sides- A number of very diminutive^ but cleaUj bed- 
rooms opened on this balcony, whieh was of wood, 
painted white and blue, with a neat railing. This ia 
the common arrangement of tbe inns in the towns of 
La Vend^p, and is picturesque. It was now crammed 
with occupants, for there was a fair, and peopk were 
there from all parts of La Vendue with their wares 
and produce, as well as from considerable towns 
beyond it I saw many carriages of the same build 
as those used by travelling agents for commercial 
houses in England. There seems to be one recognised 
style of carriage for this particular purpose. The 
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owners were apparently of a very respectable class of 
men J and the whole turn out — men, carriageSj horses^ 
goods, bespoke a thriving trade. At the dinner at 
the inn J where we sat down, about twenty men, all of 
the commercial clasSj one of my neighbours told me 
it had been altogether a slack fair. Everybody had 
come prepared with plenty of goods, but there was 
on this occasion no great exchange of commodities. 
It was a slack time of the year, the autumn was not 
over, and winter not arrived. But La Vendue is a 
very flourishing part of France. It is one of the 
great grazing and cattle breeding countries for the 
Paris market; the people are industrious, and there is 
considerable material prosperity. Moreover, it is 
becoming rapidly active in manufactures ; and thus 
there is a constant flow of money among the popula- 
tion; both those engaged in the manufacturing towns, 
and those occupied in agricultural pursuits in the 
noun try round them. 

No one can pass through La Vendue, even in 
a cursory manner, without remarking the dif- 
ference between the towns and villages on the north 
and those on the south of the Loire, While on 
the north there is a general air of poverty, on 
the south the reverse is the case. The fields of the 
latter are more neatly farmed, and the hedges better 
kept, while the farm-houses and the villages are neat 
and substantial J and the little towns wear the unmis- 
takable air of an easy sufliciency* The people of 
La Vendee struck me as a more sturdy and muscular 
race than those of Brittany ; and, what one cannot 
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help remarking^ the build of the men is more that of 
the Saxon than of the GauL 

In the morning I went as usual to the church* It 
was under repair; the towers — two of them — new 
and not finished. While looking at several pictures on 
the walls, and waiting for some one to appear j the 
church being empty, with the exception, as usual, of 
one or two women on their knees in different parts of 
the edifice — how rarely one finds a man in them, 
how invariably women — an elderly priest emerged 
from the vestry. On my asking him for the Sacristan, 
and mentioning my wish to go up the tower, the old 
man said earnestly, — 

" You cannot go up." 

"Why not?" said L 

" Because you cannot ; there are steps up a part, 
and then stairs up a part^ and then only a ladder up 
a part- I cannot go up — it turns my head, that 
ladder, I should advise you by all means not to try/* 

While I was asking him about this terrible ladder 
the Sacristan appeared, an old man of near seventy 
years of age. When the earnest and amiable priest 
spoke of the ladder diflSculty, the old man laughed, 

" I go up it every day," said he^ '* and monsieur is 
younger than I am," 

'^ Ah, he is accustomed to it,*" rejoined the priest, 
** and you are not I advise you strongly against it ; 
if your head should tum^ and you should have an 
accident— ah, good Heaven !" 

Worthy old gentleman. The ladder was a ladder ; 
and, indeed, there were three, one above the other — 
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and the getting off the top ring in a scrambling kind 
of way^ with nothing to hold bj but the bare face of 
the wall J and nothing between you and a yawning 
depth down the inside of the tower, had tried the 
good old priest's nerve* 

When we were o^it on the balcony^ which ran all 
round the tower, we had some of the scenes of the 
war under our eyes, Ch&tillon had been the head 
quarters of the Vendeans under Lescure and La 
Roehejacquelein from the outbreak of the war until 
near the close. Here the Council of War had held 
its meetings and arranged the movements of their 
singular and irregular army. It was well situated 
for this, being in the middle of that part of the 
country from whence these chiefs drew their peasant 
soldiers. It was very near St. Aubyn, the village 
town of the Rochejacqueleins, and was was not far 
from EchaubroigneSj whence came this leader's most 
daring and most devoted troops. Moreover, it lay 
only about ten or twelve miles from the edge of that 
wooded region, the stronghold of the insurrection, 
the Bocage. The little town I was looking down 
upon from the tower was not that which had seen all 
the fighting- It had been burnt, with the excep- 
tion of one or two buildings. The church had in 
part escaped, and also a large stone edifice adjoining 
it, the Abbaye. This had been a convent, but was 
now used, part of it, as a pensionnat for young ladies, 
and the rest as offices for the town authorities. There 
were the remains of a large old castle on the north of 
the town, which had belonged to the family of BaroQ 
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de Lalarge- They had emigrated^ and of course 
their ch&teau had been burnt. 

But the chief point of interest round the town was 
a windmill standing on a rocky eminence to the 
Bouth. There wa3 a steep rocky valley between the 
houses and the windmilL It was on the hill behind 
the mill that Westermann had encamped his troops^ 
ten thousand men, after beating the Vendeans of 
Poitou at Parthenay, advancing unopposed through 
the Bocage, burning Clisson, the chdteau of Lescure, 
and La Durbelliere, the chateau of La Rochejacque- 
leirij and beating the forces of these chiefs at the 
Moulin aux Cheveres, a place on the high road from 
Bressuire to Ch&tillon, Having taken Chdtillon, 
Westermann thought the Vendeans were so thoroughly 
dispersed that he was quite safe for the present He 
did not damage the. town, and encamped his troops 
outside. But these peasants, with their peculiar 
tactics, beaten on the open road, only retreated and 
dispersed according to their custom. They assembled 
again in the night, and while Westermann was only 
attending to one road, that towards Chollet^ in which 
direction he had apparently driven his enemy, these 
peasants, under their favourite leaders, attacked the 
Republican General in the early morning in his rear, 
surrounded his camp on the rocky hill by the wind- 
mill, drove his men down the steep rocks into the 
valley between that and the town, took all his guns 
and ammunition, and four thousand prisoners, besides 
killing a great number. They thus totally broke up 
his force of ten thousand regulars. For this defeat 
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Westermann was brought to a Court Martial at 
Paris, 

While I was looking down over the narrow valley 
at this fatal rocky steep, perhaps seventy feet in 
depth, I asked the Sacristan if he was a native of 
Chatillon, 

"Yes," said he, "I wm born on the day of the 
fight with Westermann, who came from Bressuire over 
there," pointing to the south-east *' My father was 
in the Vendean army, and my mother carried me 
sway from Chatillon, a baby just bom, when Wester- 
mann came in. We went to a cottage out in the 
country. Afterwards, when the Republicans left 
these parts to pursue the Vendeans over the Loire, 
my mother brought me back here. It was nothing 
then but a smoking heap of ruins. Nobody could 
find where their liouse had been. However, my 
mother and other women and old men, they managed 
to clear out some of the ruins and stay here, and 
then by degrees others came back, and we never went 
away again." 

*' But how did you all manage to live?" said L 
** Well," he replied, '* we found vegetables in the 
little gardens, and then among the ruined houses We 
found provisions half burnt ; and then the people of 
the country round came and helped us, and so we 
got on." 

*' And your father — what hecame of hira?" 
" Why, he went with the army all through Brit- 
tany, all the way to Granville, and back again, and 
was with them at Savenay, where the troops were 
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finally diaperaed. Then he got back here with one 
or two more, and became a Voiturier." 

" You have not done any soldiering then yourself," 
said L 

'* Oh, yes — I have," he replied, ''I was with the 
Count de la Rochejacquelein, him who is at St- 
Aubyn now — the General, aa we call him. There he 
lives," he continued, pointing in the direction of St 
Aubyn over the hills, for we had strolled round the 
balcony, while talking, to the north-east side — " over 
there — ah — he is a brave old man, I served with 
him." 

And then he went on to tell me what a wound the 
General had received while in Russia, a sabre cut 
right across his face ; and what a fine, tall, erect old 
man he was even now, past eighty years of age, a 
younger brother of *^ Monsieur Henri, you see, 
monsieur" — (the man called him Monsieur Henri, the 
old loved name), and of Louis, and how he had 
served with him in the Vendean insurrection of the 
hundred days of Napoleon. It quite carried one 
away into the past time to talk thus with the old 
soldier, while looking down on the very scene of one 
of the fiercest fights of the war^ and to hear him 
name familiarly the Rochejacquelein, and see him 
point in the direction of the village where the brother 
of Monsieur Henri was now living, close to the 
Durbelliere. 

This General de laRoehejacquelein is the man who 
is mentioned in the memoirs of the Marquise, the 
widow of Lescure, as her brother-in-law, Auguste, 
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who was in\^ted by Napoleon from La Vendue, where 
he was living quietlyj to Paris in 1809 — with other 
Vendean noblea to take service in his army. He re- 
fused. Upon this he was immediately arrested and 
imprisoned. After two months of detention the 
minister plainly told M, de la Rochejacquelein, in 
reply to his demand to know what he had done to 
merit this treatment — '^ that he would be kept there 
a prisoner until such time as he chose to enter the 
imperial array/' He gave in upon thisj and was 
placed in a regiment of carabineers, in which he 
remained three years. He went to Russia, and at 
the battle of the Moskowa was severely wounded and 
made prisoner. Here he received the sabre cut in 
hb face- 
Napoleon did not like any gentleman of old family 
to live quietly on his estates. It looked like opposi- 
tion to himself. 

The country immediately round Ch^tillon was 
open. There were but two small woods within sight, 
the Bois de la Broussaye, and another. The Sacris- 
tan said there were never, even in the days of the 
war, more woodland in these parts. The landscape 
under our eyes was a pretty, green, waving country, 
all sub-divided into fields by hedges, with tre^ 
sprinkled along them — a shaded grazing country. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Tower of BreeBuire — View of the Clifleon of Lescare<-and the 
Bocage — ^The Vendean Feasantrf — Coetume — Women's Cftpa^— 
Walk to CliMon—The Young Ladies— No Remains of the Old 
Chiteau — The Modem Houae— The Account of the Agent — Re flec- 
tions— The Family Party at Cliaeon — Where the War began— Ma- 
dame de Lescure. 



I HIRED a cabriolet and drove on to Bressuire, about 
four leagues to the south. As we approached Bres- 
Buire nothing could be finer than the aspect and 
situation of the little town. It stood on the face of 
a hill sloping towards us ; and on the summit, and at 
the extremity of the houses, rose up the most re- 
markable church tower I have ever seen. From its 
position on the top of a long steep slope of ground 
it had the appearance of being of an enormou3 
height. It dominated over the whole country round. 
This tower is of a fine dark grey stone, and it rises of 
a square forra^ scarcely diminishing until %'ery near its 
summit Here, from the four corners, shoot up four 
light and graceful pinnacles. From the middle of 
these rises a stone belfry of elegant fonn, ornamented 
with small circular columns, and temiinating in a 
cupola, having narrow open windows all round. This 
towers high above the pinnacles. The effect of the 
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whole is singularly fine. The height of the tower 
must be considerable, perhaps two hundred and fifty 
feet^ as there were two hundred and eighty-five steps 
in it to the foot of the cupola. 

While standing on this tower that afternoon with 
the Sacristan, and enjoying the extensive prospect^ I 
aaked hira if there was not somewhere in that part of 
the country a place called Clisson — a chi^^eau which 
had belonged to the Lescure family, and now was the 
property of the La Rochejacquelein, 

*' Clisson/* said the man, '* why^ of course, there is 
— close by here, Look there — ^just over that hiU, 
where you see those straggling trees — there lies Clisson 
in the hollow beyond." 

At last then I had found CHsson — ^the right one — 
not only the old mediaeval castle of Olivier " le vieux," 
and of Olivier ''le boucher," but the Clisson of Les- 
cure and the Vendcaiis. It had been named in the 
graphic memoirs of the Marquise de la Rochejac- 
quelein, the widow of Lescure, but without anj^ such 
precise description of its locality as would enable a 
stranger easily to find it Until now, at Bressuire, I 
could hear of it nowhere. It was five miles from 
Bressuire to the south, on the edge of the Bocage. 
What a pleasant combination of sounds to my ears. 

From the church tower the eye ranged over an 
immense extent of country. In the north-east lay 
Thouars, near which were the chdteau and property 
of M. d'Autichamps, one of the most distinguished 
of the Vendean chiefs. To the north the country 
was very open, some of it even heathy^ — while to the 
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sooth the whole range of the Bocage sFretriied 
the Hue of vmon from the south-west to the south- 
east Far away to the south there was nothing 
visible but one uoeudifig Buecesgiao of waving hilk 
of deep thick forest. In that direction lay Chataig- 
Beraie^ and Chantonnay, and Foutenay^ all places 
femous for severe contests in that terrible war of 1793, 
rhat forest was the stronghold of the insurrection. 

Bressuire is a pretty small town of four thousand 
inhabitants. It is a new town^ like all the others. 
Only one single house remains of the old town of 
Bressuire previous to the war. All the rest was 
burnt, except the church* The one house remaining 
was a small, dark-coloured stone building in the 
midst of fresher houses, near one of the town gat^. 
In this church I first met with an arrangement of the 
interior which I afterward?* found to be verv common 
to La Vendee* It is usual to have only chairs in 
Roman Catholic churches, though occasionally long 
bench eSj fixed, may be found in some of them* But 
here were neither chairs nor benches, but the ordinary 
closed pews of our English Prott^tant places of 
worahip. These were all arranged with a regularity 
which would have given immense satisfaction to any 
good old-fashioned country clerp)^man in England. 
They were of dark oak, old and well worn* I con- 
fess I enjoyed the look of the inside of that church 
exceedingly. It wore a home aspect in my eyes, and 
when I went into one of these pews and closed the 
door behind me, and found an old well-thumbed 
prayer-book on the shelf in front of me, it was diffi- 
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cult to imagine that 1 was not in a Protestant church, 
Going up the aisle, the regular passage between the 
two ranges of pews^ I found that the whole of the 
upper end of the church was a fine open hall, lit from 
both sides* There were no pews here, but immense 
piles of chairs ready for use. Four massive pillars 
supported a groined baldaquin of carved stone, under 
which was the altar. This stood out in the centre of 
the great halL The interior of the baldaquin was 
painted richly with many figures, allegorical — not 
biblical — and so all round the large halL The win* 
dows at the extremity had been walled up^ and large 
paintings occupied their place, Tliere was a fine rich 
pulpit too, of various marbles* Altogether, with the 
magnificent tower outside, and the richness of the 
interior, the church of Brossuire is a very remarkable 
building in so small a town. 

Of course on the Sunday the little bourg was filled 
with the neighbouring peasantry, come to hear High 
Mass in their imposing church, A more stout-limbed 
body of men one would not wish to see. They were 
well-dressed, principally in good thick blue cloth, but 
without any peculiarity of costume, A plain, short 
jacket^ and loose, rather full tro users, with a common 
black broad-brimmed hat, formed the dress. They 
struck one as being rather above the usual height ; 
but what was the most observable about them was a 
peculiar freedom and muscular ease of movement. 
In fact they were tall, active^ powerful men, quite the 
finest body of peasantry I have seen in France. On 
other occasions 1 could not but remark the same 
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peculiarity of form and movement of these Vendue 
peasantry. No doubt all this western corner of France 
is especially well situated for the growth of the 
human being, its conditions of soil and climate being 
admirably adapted for the production of man in his 
highest form. It lies almost like a peninsula^ affected 
by the cooling and moderating breezes of the sea. 
The soil is light and dry, so that there are no noxious 
exhalations. At the Bame time the land is rich m its 
composition and very productive. It is a hiUy 
country, yet without any such hills as shall attract 
more cold and wet than is conducive to health. It 
is Will wooded, by which condition it enjoys a freedom 
from exhaustion of that general dampness of the 
atmosphere so ne^^ssary and so preservative of the 
good qualities of the soil from the effects of parching 
summer heat or biting cold of winter, both so perish- 
ing to the roots of the earth. There is thus a general 
mildness and yet freshness of the atmosphere which 
are in the highest degree adapted to the full develop- 
ment of the human frame. The women are equally 
a well -grown race with the men. The only article of 
local costume that I saw in the country, was a part 
of the dress of the women in this district alone. It 
is only the women of the rural population who wear 
it, not those in the town of Brissuire. On this Sun- 
day many came to High Mass, the head ornamented 
with a peculiar cap. It is white, and rises to the 
height of a foot, or fifteen inches in some instances, 
from the forehead in a straight line, rather inclining 
back. The face of this is flat and smooth, and the 
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summit of this lofty pile is a foot in breadth — a long 
narrow ridge — diminishing its breadth until it fits the 
side of the head. It is a grand and imposing edifice, 
erected on a ground-work of cardboard, fitting 
below round the head^ and rising sometimes to a por- 
tentous elevation and breadth. The women ornament 
this edifice in various ways, of course, according to 
the taste of the wearer. The size and ornamentation 
admit of much fancy. It struck me that the prettiest 
and most dressy of the wearers had the highest and 
the broadest. Even in the depths of La Vendue the 
natural tendency of the pretty woman, or the fast 
young female, is to attempt a little to out-do her 
neighbours in some article of dress. Some^ the quiet 
ones, wear merely plain folds of muslin across the 
imposing structure. Others wear folds of worked 
mnslin. Othtifs again decorate it with broad bands 
of rich lace. But it is always white. Of course it 
is worn always — in the house and out of doors. 
When the wearer is in mourning, she retains her 
white towering cap, but she puts a black lace veil 
over it all, which reaches down over the face. The 
eifect of this is exceedingly becoming, 

I walked to Clisson, five miles. The road was a 
winding one, through the waving country. It was 
not a high road for coaches, but was a good country 
road, equal to any in England, and with plenty of 
shade from trees in the hedges on either side. It was, 
indeed, in every respect, an English road through 
English scenery. It being a Sunday afternoon I met 
many personsi all well-dressed, the women in their 
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high white caps, towers of muslin and fine UneHj and 
tlie men in their dark-blue jackets and broad-brimmed 
bats. All the men touched their hats, and men and 
women had a passing word of civility, to the stranger* 
The women were stout and tall, many of them with 
fair hair, and some of them well-looking; but all, 
both men and women, had a pleasing and intelligent 
countenance, as a rule. There was that look of mus- 
cular strength of limb and hardihood about the men, 
which is unmistakable. In the pastures by the way- 
side were many cattle and sheep, more than I had 
seen elsewhere, and there was much growth of broom, 
with its gay yellow blossom, in corners of many of 
the pastures. As I was getting near the house, as I 
calculated, I met at a corner on the slope of a steep 
hUl a neat tax cart, drawn by a very fat, pretty, 
white pony, and driven by a well-dressed man, like 
a yeoman- There were two yotmg girls by his side, 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age, whose style of 
dress showed them to be of a different and superior 
class to that of the driver. They were enjoying the 
cool of the evening with their gaily-coloured hoods 
thrown back, and pretty bright faces and heads un- 
covered- I could hear their laughing voices before I 
saw them at the sharp corner. Behind them sat a 
person looking like a bonne. Seeing the stranger the 
two girls drew the hoods over their heads, and became 
suddenly grave, I felt intuitively that the whole 
party was of the La Rochejacquelein household of 
Clisson. 
The approach to the house was bordered by a fir 
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grove on either side, of rather late planting; bat 
there was a wood of fine growth on a slope near this. 
The approach to Clisson had been up and down a 
succession of short steep hills. Now I reached the 
top of a long sweeping incline^ lying to the south, 
and on the summit of this was the house. The ap- 
proach was unlike that to the Durbelliere. That all 
told of a grand old chateau, abandoned as a residence. 
This spoke of a smaller house, but occupied. Every- 
thing was in good order — the road, the plantation, 
the gates* At the extremity of the unpretending 
roadway through the fir plantations, I was in front 
of a stone gateway, but the gate was a common one, 
of white perpendicular fiat bars of wood. Over it, 
cut in the stone arch, was a date, 1514, A long high 
stone wall ran along to my left, and on the right 
were the offices. The gate was locked, but between 
the bars I could see the house — a long, low building 
of one story — a simple and neat French country 
house of no pretensions. All the shutters were 
closed. The family were not at home. This was an 
advantage. So I went round by the ofllices into an 
open court yard, and here 1 came upon half a dozen 
and middle aged, the servants of 
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the house, playing at their ease and amid much 
laughter a game of bowls on the grass. I found on 
inquiry that the Marquis and the Marquise de la 
Rochejacquelein, were, as I had expected, from home. 
If I had done exactly what would have been the most 
pleasant to me, at the moment and under the circum- 
stances, it would have beeo to have joined ia the 
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game of bowk. Instead of thisj I asked if I could 
me the grounds. 

*'By all means — T could walk where I liked " 

*^ Could anyone there tell me anything about the 
old chateau that was burnt down in the war? ** 

Not a soul knew anything about the matter. All 
that they had heard wa3» that the old chateau was 
destroyed. Unfortunately the agent was away; he 
had just gone to drive over the two young ladies and 
their bonne to a neighbour's house, on a visit in the 
absence of their parents. 

'* With a white pony/* said I, '' in a little cart? '• 

** Exactly so — yoo met thera — the agent was 
driving them. How unlucky he should be absent ; 
he knows everything about the place and the old 
chateau/' 

Well, this was unfortunate, truly enough. So I 
left the women, and went by the stables to the front 
of the house. Part of the stabling was new and 
ordinary in appearance, but beyond this projected 
a great massive and lofty fragment of a wall, part of 
some heavy former building, — as I heard afterwards, 
a remnant of the ancient court yard and offices. 

On turning the angle of the house I found myself 
in the flower garden, lying in front of the long narrow 
modern building, a modest country house without 
any pretension to architecture. The flower garden 
was common. There were but a few plots, inclosed 
in low slight w^ooden fences, a foot high and 
painted white, and the flowers were massed accord- 
iBg to their kind, as is the present prevailing 
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fashion. These were rvn a lawn, which the gardener 
evidently considered would take care of itself in the 
absence of the family. At the far end of this was 
a small, solitary, pretty building of stone, a chapel of 
dirainotive size^ out upon the grass, at about eighty 
yards distance from the house. Beyond thb, there 
were long garden walks, and then woods. In the 
front part of the house, to the south^ the ground fell 
away with a long gradual slope to some meadows, 
broad and green, where were many cows and sheep, 
and a good nuniber of horses. The meadows were 
subdivided by rails, but there was no park, in an 
English sense of the word. In fact this is almost 
peculiar to England. A real park is to be found only 
now and then on the Continent, though so common 
with us. Beyond these meadows were low hills, and 
then began the Bocage of La Vendue. Clisson stands 
on the edge of the open waving country, outside the 
Bocage- 

The pretty small Gothic building on the lawn 
looked as if it had belonged to the old chateau. 
This was the solitary sign in that direction of any 
former greatness. At the Durbelliere there were 
extensive ruins ; but here there was not a vestige, 
with the exception of this chapel, and the fragment 
of wall in the stable yard. I may as well say here, 
that on my way back in the evening to Bressuire I 
met the agent and the white pony, without the 
young ladies and the bonne^ and we had a long talk 
over the old place and its misfortunes. He told me 
that Clissouj as it was a larger property than the 
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Durbelliere, so it had been a larger place. The old 
chateau at Clisson had been on a very extensive 
scale J but it had been wholly burnt and destroyed, 
with the exception of a few fragments of the stables, 
and this chapel, which had always stood apart from 
the house. The chateau had covered all the level 
ground, where the present house and gardens were, 
and there had been ponds for fish, and beautiful 
gardens, and in fact all the usual appliances of a 
great old family chateau. All this had disappeared. 
The present family, the agent said, lived much at 
Clisson, and were greatly beloved; they had one son 
and two daughters — the young ladies I had setn with 
him. It was supposed that the marquis would inherit 
the Durbelliere, as his uncle^ the general, had no 
children. 

As it was, the marquis had about s hundred 
thousand francs a year of rent at Clisson ; besides 
that, his wife had a large fortune too, and the Dur- 
belliere was worth thirty thousand francs a year 
more. Thus the marquis is, in esse and in posse, a 
wealthy man — ^a millionnaire for La Vendue, where 
he lives quietly in his unostentatious country house, 
Tlie general at the Durbelliere is said, on account of 
a fortune still larger with his wife, to be even richer 
than his nephew at Clisson, 

The Marquis de la Rochejacquelein is the son of 
Louis de la Rochejacquelein, who married the widow 
of Lcscure^ the owner of Cli^on, one of the heroes of 
the war. 

Now, as I walked about the place, I found that 
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the little chapel— relic of the ancient chdteau — was 
used as a wood house, I confess this rather shocked 
my ideas of the becoming, as well as rather wounded 
the sentiment of respect for the honoured past. It 
wore rather too much of an utilitarian look^ and also 
a want of regard to the graceful little building and 
its peculiar associations^ thus to employ it for such a 
very low and common purpose. It looked like an 
absence of respect for those who had shed around the 
spot and its relics a halo of honour and of reverence. 

I am afraid I did not think pleasantly of the 
present owner of the honoured name^ though he was 
the son of the heroic widow of the loyal Lescure. 
Even as a w^ork of art and aa an ornament of the 
law^n and house, let alone all other reasons, the only 
really good thing there^ this pretty little building, 
was worth preserving in good order. 

While standing in front of the house, and looking 
down the long slope of ground to the meadows, I 
could not help running over in my mind some oi' 
the scenes of that famous war. This was the spot 
that seemed more peculiarly sacred than another to 
the memory of those who had lived so well and died 
so bravely, for the cause of the throne and the altan 
Here had dwelt in security and contentment, among 
their less rich and less distinguished friends and 
dependants, a family of ancient lineage and amiable 
disposition. They did no w^rong to anyone. They 
were generous to their poorer neighbours. Their 
life was simple, yet it was one of refinement of 
thought and of manners. They were people of 
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country habits, and their principal arauseinent was 
hunting. Tliey were imbued with the sentiment of 
religion, and lived happily and sociably with the 
priest and his li una bier flock* They gloried in a feeb 
ing of honest loyalty to their sovereign, and they 
kept this sentiment alive among those around them, 
as a sound and wholesome bond of their social body* 

Suddenly, in the midst of this peaceful and happy 
condition of society, there arises a low and distant 
murmur of injury to all this. It is suddenly 
whispered about that all this, so honourable and so 
virtuous, is but meanness and degradation. Loyalty 
to the sovereign is declared to be disloyalty to some- 
thing elsCj to some indefinite power higher than the 
iovereign. The accustomed religion — the worship of 
Alniighty God — and all its sacred and useful rules are 
designated as humbling superstitions, debasing to the 
human mind. The peasants, hitherto so sociable and 
BO neighbourly with the inmates of the chd^teau, are 
taught to look on the family at the chateau no longer ^ 
a friend, but as an enemy — to be injured. Those they 
have hitherto loved, they are told now they ought to 
hate. The charitable and forgiving priest is to be 
regarded as a false teacher, and to be shunned as a 
hypocrite. New men, with strange opinions on all 
things, are put in authority over the peasantry, in 
the place of those the people know and like. 

What a wound all this must be to both the high 
and the low, the trusting and the trusted. How 
hateful must be all this teaching of division and 
hostility, where before were union and friendship. 
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How nmtar^ thai both parties, the high and the low, 
should reseBt this attack on all their cherished feel* 
ing3 and accustomed habits; that they should de* 
tennine, in their honest anger, to repel this enemy of 
all their whole life^ of its deepest affections and its most 
aacred ties. How natural that those of all ranks, so long 
assDciated in times of ease and quiet^ should resolve on 
acting in unison in the coming time» so threatening 
of activity and turbulence. As their security had 
been common, so must their danger be common. 

Thus you turn over in your mind, quite naturally, 
these things, as you stand on that spot and call to 
mind the story of the family party assembled in the 
ch4teau that had stood on that hill top only a veiy 
few years ago, now gone and leaving scarcely a ves- 
tige. What a happy family party they should have 
been. You see them all. There was M, de Lescure, 
the young owner of the fine old place, the student 
and the gentleman, and Madame de L^cure, his 
youthful and handsome wife. Then there was her 
mother, Madame de Donnissan, Henri de la Roche- 
jacquelein, the gallant and single-hearted young 
soldier, who had come over from the Durbellifere to 
stay with bis friends; M, d*Auzon, an infirm old 
gentleman, a near relative of the Lescures; M. Des- 
sessarts, a neighbour, with his children; M* de 
Mariguy, a distLnguished officer of the royal army ; 
and a certain chevalier who was a relative of the 
family, and who seems to have been a good creature 
and nothing more. How easily you picture to your* 
self, as you stand there, the family circlCj living in 
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ea^e and sociableness — old people, and young people, 
and children. 

Now men from Paris appear in the neighbouring 
towns of ChStillon and Bressuire, with a minion to 
BOW discord everywhere, in the chateau and in the 
cottage. Soon risings of peasantry are heard of here 
and there. Quarrels and disputes are in every quarter 
of the towna Every day brings its news of increas- 
ing troubles in the country, and there is no one to 
allay the irritation and pacify the people^ for it is the 
authorities thennselves who aid the discord^ by strange 
opinions and by violent actions towards the well- 
disposed. Now they hear at Clisson that some friend 
has taken up arms with his peasantry, impelled to 
violence and resistance by an act of treachery or 
by a deed of sacrilege. The family party at 
Clisson live on in quiet, hoping that as they are 
jjeaceful and harmless people, not interfering in public 
matters^ they may escape any open injury or insult. 
Leseure and La Roche j acq ueleiu are young tnen. 
The others, with the exception of JI. de Marigny, are 
old men and ladies. But they are not long allowed 
to remain in their state of quiet and harmless secu- 
rity. One morning the news is bad. There are 
massacres of their friends taking place close to them. 
The gentlemen of the ch&teau feel that without dis- 
honour they can remain there in quiet no longer. 
They hold a family council^ the ladies, of course, all 
pres^ent, and then the fine spirit of the women comes 
out When the outrages are related, the oldest lady 
there, Madame de DonnissaB, speaks out — 
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*' Geutlemen, we are all of the same opinion — it 
is better to die than to live with dishonour, I ap- 
plaud ) our courage. There — now it is resolved — we 
must die." 

Grand old lady I Sd Henri de la Rochejacquelein 
takes the final step, and leaves the chateau to place 
himself at the head of his peasantry of the Durbel- 
lifere^ and of St. Aubyn, and of Echaubroignes, and 
other villages. It was at this timej on assuming the 
command of his peasant force, that this young man, 
twenty years of age, made that very remarkable 
address to them, so succinct and so heroic — 

" My friends — if my father were here you would 
have had confidence in him. For !Dysi4f, I am but a 
child — but I have some courage, and that will make 
me worthy to command you. If I advance, follow 
me — if I retreat, kill me — if I fall^ avenge me !" 

There is nothing finer than these words in any 
military address of a commander to his men. 

In a short time after this all the remaining parts of 
the family party at Clisson were carried off to prison 
at Bressuire. Here they remained for a time, and 
were then liberated. But matters became worse — 
more and more involved, and the insurrection was 
breaking out everywhere. Clisson was finally quitted 
by the family, and only servants left in it. Lescure 
now joined the insurrection. He took his position at 
the head of his peasants of Boism^ and other vil- 
lages, and his wife and her mother, the gallant old 
Madame de Donnissan, went to the head -quarters of 
the Vendeans at Ch^tHlon. Then how bravely and 
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unselfishly this young woman , the wife of Lescure — 
she was but twenty years of age — how well she 
behaved about Clisson. Lescure had wished to dis- 
mantle it, and so to save many of the valued objecta 
of his young and beautiful wife. But hearing that 
this would alarm the inhabitants of the villages and 
make them abandon their homes^ she persuaded him 
to leave everything in the chateau as it was^ with a 
full knowledge of the consequences. AVhat a noble 
consideration for their poorer neighbours was thb 
self-denying action. Clisson was burnt as it stood, 
with all its furniture and valuables, as the family had 
used it Wester man n, coming up through the 
Bocage in the early part of the war, unopposed, found 
it undefended — no one in it but the few servants left 
by the Lescures. The Republican General, writing 
to Paris of his capture of the place, informed the 
convention — ''that he had traversed a multitude of 
boUow roads, moats, and subterranean passages^ and 
had thus arrived at the den of the monster Lescure, 
vomited by hell, and that he was going to set it on 
fire." How had the young and slender and shy 
scholar, the boy soldier, become a monster of the 
infernal regions in the eyes of the alarmed and bom- 
bastic general 1 When JIadame de Lescure was told 
at Chl^tillon that her beautitul house and all its 
valued contents had been given to the flames, she 
merely observed — *'she had expected it" 

I left the women playing at bowls very merrily in 
the court-yard on the grass, and walked back in the 
tw^ilight to Bressuire- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The real Socage — ^Its character— The Land Question— Farming — Sub- 
division of Property — ^Its Effects — Social and Political — ^The Interior 
of the Socage — Fellow Travellers — Protestants in the Country — ^The 
Gendarme and the Courier — ^The Courier^s Sleep— Thoughts about 
awaking Uim — ^The Forest of Chantemerle. 

Some French writers, in describing the Socage, in- 
clude in it all the country of La Vendue, calling it all 
" a Socage country," because it is subdivided through- 
out into fields by' hedges, with many trees growing in 
these divisions. In this manner they describe also all 
Srittany as a " Socage country," for the same reason. 
They intend only, by the term, that it is a wooded 
district, as contrasted with other parts of France — as 
Poitou and the north, and other parts, which consist 
generally of uninclosed and open plains, with wood- 
land only at wide intervals. Sut other writers, with 
more precision, restrict this term, "the Socage" of La 
Vendue, to one particular district of that province. 
It is of an irregular form, and it is not only generally 
wooded, in the same sense as Srittany and the other 
parts of La Vendue, but also contains extensive 
forest tracts. In addition to this characteristic, it is 
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mucb more hilly than the other neighbouring parte, 
and these hills are steeper and longer. It is in fact 
essentially a hill district and a forest district com- 
bined. When you enter it^ near Bressuire^ the con- 
trast between that and what you leave behind is very 
marked. Again when you emerge from it, between 
Mortagne and Les Herbiera, the same difference is 
striking. Wlien you stand on the top of the tower 
of the church of Bressuire nothing can be more dis- 
tinct than the line of demarcation between the more 
open country towards the north, in the direction of 
ChoUet and Loudun and the line of the Loire, and 
that to the south towards Poitiers and Fontenay^ and 
Napoleon Vendue and Noirmoutiers in the west The 
one is in a degree open, though wooded. The other 
is apparently one dense universal forest The length 
of this forest country^ the real Bocage, may measure 
seventy miles, or more, from east to west Its breadth 
at Bressuire is not more than about thirty-five mUes ; 
but it is broader both to the east in the direction of 
Poitiers and Loudun, and to the west towards Na- 
poleon Vendue and TifFauges and MachecouL In all 
this extensive district there is not one town of any 
consideration. They are all smalL ChoUet is rising 
into importance on its border, but this is as yet but a 
small bourg. Napoleon Vendue has the most preten- 
sion to be a town of importance, from its style of 
buildings. But this latter town is only of conse- 
quence in one sense — it is a creation of the first 
Napoleon as a point of strategic value in the country. 
It is cold^ formal, dull. In all other respects its im- 
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portance is fictitious. You cannot make a floarishing 
commercial town to order. Napoleon Vendue is ac- 
cordingly a small town of large houses, which is aii 
artificial incongruity. There are villages ; but prin- 
cipally the inhabitants of the Bocage are assembled in 
their small towns, or they are dispersed everywhere 
in their farms and cottages. No country in the world 
can be more thoroughly the home of ita population 
than the Bocage, and in no country is the life more 
entirely rural The higher classes live at home in a 
great measure in their country houses^ and occupy 
and amuse themselvea with fanning and hunting, and 
go but little to the capital ; while the farmers and 
peasantry, engaged with their little holdings^ proprie- 
tors of their small farms or renting them from the 
nobles, live an entirely rustic life^ — a hard working 
and rude, but healthy life. These latter are generally 
a fine athletic race. 

But the question of land La one of the troubles of 
La Vendue, as it is elsewhere in France. There is, it 
is said, a quantity of land always in the market, in 
consequence of the perpetual subdivisions it is subject 
to by the law on the death of the owner ; and people 
pay very high prices, beyond their real value, for 
small farms or plots of ground, so eager is every one 
to possess land. But this, though it has its good side 
in satisfying the general desire of the people, and 
giving them an interest in the locality, yet has its bad 
side for those very persons who are become the 
owners of the land. It is the source of many evils in 
the country, as the buyer will pay for it more than 
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it is worth, and then when he has impoverished hira- 
self by its purchase he will submit to almost any 
privation rather than part with it again* His poverty 
prevents his working the ground beneficially. Thus 
an immense deal of land in all France is miserably 
farmed, and does not produce but a very small pro- 
portion of what it fehould produce for the general 
benefit. The usual mode of letting farms in La 
Vendue is for seven years, on a lease. The land is 
rich naturally, and will pay as much as five per cent. 
for any outlay upon it But there is such an invete- 
rate desire to raise the rent at the end of each lease, 
upon any pretext, that the farmer in possession tries 
to avoid this by working the land, or rather scourging 
it, for the first four or five years^ and then neglecting 
it for the last two or three, so that if he is turned out 
rather than pay an increased rent, there h a difficulty 
about replacing him, in consequence of the state of 
the farm. On this account he often stays on in his 
farm, the owner iu fact knowing but little of these 
manceuvres. 

In some parts of France the children agree not to 
divide the land into separate farms or properties, but 
to live together in the family house and farm the 
land in common. The eldest son becomes the mana- 
ger, and the other members of the family are the 
labourers. Build ingj^ are added to the roof-tree, and 
the married cou[»lc.s occupy them. When they do 
this the whole establi^^hment flourishes; the land is 
well farmed, and the Government taxes are punctually 
paid ; whereas, on the other hand, where the land is 
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subdivided into portions, and a separate family dwc41a 
on each portion, the reverse of all this often happens; 
indeed generally, where the property is circumscribed 
within a certain limit. There are not capital and 
labour enough, not stock enough, not naanure enough ; 
and so the family vegetates in it^ miserable holding, 
unwilling to sell and go, and unable to work it well, pay 
the charges on it, and live by it in any degree of 
comfort. The family exists in squalor, and the taxes 
are not paid. 

With house property in the towns it is difFerent : 
here the subdivision works less injuriously, A 
tradesman dies, tlie house is sold, the proceeds are 
divided among his children, the shop is carried on as 
before^ by one of the family purchasing it, or by a new 
corner^ and the members of the family carry their 
ready money, beneficially to themselves and to others, 
into other trades at once ; the shop and the business 
cannot be divided and still carried on — the land can. 
Besides, there is not the same attachment to the 
house in the town that exists for the land in the 
country. 

There are persons standing high in that country, 
in the capital and in other parts of France^ who say 
that this subdivision of property by law is the root and 
foundation of all the worst evils of the coun try. They 
assert that it, in the first place, is the parent of con- 
stant bad blood in the family itself — enmity, and 
division, and quarrels. Frequently it happens that 
not one is satisfied that he or she receives on the 
division his or her full share» Every passion of ac* 
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quisition^ and selfishness, and jealousy is aroused. 
Often from this act the family is at once split up 
into fragments, without one single remaining tie or 
link of affection or interest of one part to the other 
parts. The family deteriorates, for there is no head 
to support it A small independence to each 
makes them all idle; and this accounts for the enor- 
mous number of French persons who are always to 
be seen in the capital and other towns idling about^ 
amusing themselves, and with which circumstance 
foreigners are so much struck. They are the mass of 
small independent proprietors ; they need not work ; 
they do nothing but gossip away their lives at caf& 
and theatres* Hnndreds of young men who might 
be useful by their active industry as members of 
society, adding to the general wealth, now suddenly 
by the action of this law find themselves emancipated 
from all control and in the full possession of a sum 
of money. They rush into dissipation headlong, and 
in a year or two many of them drop out of sight, 
ruined and useless^ to prey on society as gamblers and 
sharpers. 

Then again these persons affirm that this law would 
be ruinous in its effects to hmh families of historical 

o 

name and distinction, and possessed of large landed 
estates, if there were many children, and that to avoid 
these results of subdivision and dispersion there is a 
general objection to large families, A French family, 
in the higher classes, consists usually of two children, 
or, at the most, of three. What an injury is this to 
the population of a country, and therefore to its in- 
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dustrial power. This is considered to be one of the 
reasons why, with every natural advantage, beyond 
those of almost all countries, of soil and climate, the 
population of France advances so slowly. 

Thus, it is asserted, this law enters into the family, 
with the social results of producing unhappy peraonal 
divisions, and a check on that prime support of it — 
the number of its members. 

Nationally, it does an injury to the whole land of 
the country by impoverishing the tillers of it. 
Politically, it breaks down by degrees all the distin- 
guished houses of the historical nation, with few ex- 
ceptions, into fragments, or compels them to avoid 
ruin and extinction by Injuring and weakening itself 
in limiting its number of members. The result, re- 
garded from any quarter, is an unfortunate one for 
the common -wealth, however advantageous it may be 
for a despotic ruler who desires no power in the 
country but his own. 

There are those who, in addition to all the above 
injuries to society caused by the operation of this law, 
lay at its door all that thorough bargaining in mar- 
riage — that universal and recognised baying and sell- 
ing of wives — which is so depraving to all parties 
among the higher classes in France, so destructive 
of all the purer and finer sentiments of the human 
heart, and so encouraging to the growth of a general 
and shameless profligacy of manners and disposition. 
So anxious are the owners of landed estates to 
avoid the operation of this law and to maintain a 
territorial influence, that they bargain for their 
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children's marriage in as cold-blooded and comraercail 
a manner as if the object for sale were a horse, and 
not a child — an animal, and not a human being with 
a moral and a loving nature. Can any law, having 
for its apparent basis and foundation, justice and 
equity, as its theoretical supporters claim for it, pro- 
duce in its practical results a more widespread injury 
to all classes of a community? Well may many 
persons holding these opinions assert that with this 
baneful law in exercise there is little hope for the 
social and political regeneration of France. 

The courier from Bressuire to Chataigneraie in the 
Bocage travelled in a small well-appointt^d post caleche 
for the conveyance of letters^ drawn by one horse. 
All the postal communications of the cross roads of 
La Vendue is carried on by these caliches. The 
courier was allowed to take two persons in the cab* 
riolet of his caleche. We started with tliree. He sat 
on a long bench in our front, himself the driver. 
This long bench, what could be the use of it? We 
had gcarcely cleared the little town when we overtook 
three fine young fellows, peasants, tall and strong. 
They were three as fine specimens of young men as one 
could wish to see. To my surprise, the courier stopped 
his chestnut mare, and the whole three mounted 
on to the long seat. Thus we were seven personSj a 
pretty liberal interpretation of 'Hwo travellers." 

We were now fairly in the Bocage. It was 
entirely composed of hills, rather long, and some- 
times steep. Wood was on all sides of us, though 
this was not one dense mass of forest, but was broken 
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everjrwhere by numerous small fields, inclosed, as 
usual, with thick hedges, having many tall trees in 
them. It was in fact a broken forest ground, with 
masses of woodland scattered through it. There 
was a fair sprinkling of villages, and these were in 
substantial order, tlie houses in good repair, while 
a general air of comfortable ease seemed to reign 
throughout. There were now to be seen frequently 
the narrow by-roads, much shaded by trees and 
shut in by overhanging hedges, winding away among 
the fields. I had seen for the first time one or two 
of these near Clisson on the previous day^ but now 
in the Bocage they were general. In fact these 
appeared to be the usual, or indeed the only, country 
roads from the post road into the interior of the 
Boeage, These were the small roads so famous 
through the Vendcan war for the facilities they 
afforded to the peasantry to achieve so many of their 
extraordinary victories over the Republican troops 
of the regular army. In these narrow winding ways 
the cavalry could not act together; and when they had 
entered into them the soldiers were shot down by 
the peasantry concealed in the overhanging hedgea. 
No artillery could be of any use< There were then 
no high roads for the passage of artillery through the 
country as there are now in many directions. The 
only roads were these small, deep, narrow, sinuous 
lanes, and these were very numerous, and branched 
off in every direction. The neigh bouriFig families 
of the upper classes only visited each other on horse- 
back; and these small ways were so intricate that 
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many even of the inhabitants of the country could not 
attempt to reach any place distant from their own 
homes without the danger of straying among these 
labyrinths and losing their way< In the war this 
yxi\B an immense advantage. The peasantry were 
able to advance upon their enemy from many 
diflFerent quarters in their loose and irregular 
manner of fighting, and surprise the troops puzzled 
among the intricacies of the roads. If they were 
worsted in any fight they could easily dispei^e, and 
as easily combine again elsewhere. It was this facility 
of dispersalj and this power of rapid re-union, on the 
part of the peasantry, which deceived Weatermann 
after the battle of 'Moulin aux Chfivres, between Bres- 
suire and Ch&tillon, and which, on the following 
morning, destroyed his army by the windmill on 
the rocky hill at Chatillon, It appeared to be 
principally a pasture country, judging by what a 
traveller could see from the high road ; and the 
quantity of wood giving much shade and also much 
moisture to the air and keeping the ground cool, 
the pasture is rich and plentiful So there is much 
cattle reared in it. 

My two companions in the cabriolet were a Nantes 
merchant and his wifc^ on their way to Moncoutant, 
a small bourg in the Bocage. They were pleasant 
and communicative people, the wife rather pretty, 
with fine teeth and a thoroughly French and joyous 
way of talking. Among other things they told me 
by all means in my excursion to pay a visit to 
Tiffauges, a small town near Torfou — the Torfou I 
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tad passed on my way from Nantes to Mortagne. 
"When you get to Tiffauges," said the lady, ''there 
is a charming little hotel, the prettiest and the 
neatest thing in all the country of La Vendde, It 
is near the top of the hill, and is called the 'Hotel 
dcs quatre filles sans horame. * '* 

I asked her to explain to me the meaning of 
this odd name* 

*' Why/' she replied, *' it was kept for many years 
by four demoiselles, sisters, and they neither of them 
married." 

'*But," said [, "surely those four demoiselles did 
not give such a curious name as that^ — the ' Hotel 
dm quatre filles sans homme * to tHis pretty hotel" 

*'No, no/' she exclaimed, laughing, "that is not 
the real name of the hotel It has some name, I 
forget what, but this is the popular name it has in 
Nantes and through the country '* 

" And are they all alive now, these four sans 
homme ? I shall certainly go there to see them*" 

But she gave me to understand that two of these 
resolute spinsters were dead, and two were still there 
carrying on the place "sans homme" as before* 
None of them had married- It was considered a 
most unusual case this of four French girls in a 
family passing through life out in the world without 
a husband among them. Then my companions 
engaged me to go by all means to Tiffauges for 
another reason. Close to the town, they said, is 
an immense ruin of an old castle. This is the 
castle of the famous Count Gilles de Retz, so well 
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Icnown in the history of the country in the fifteenth 
century for his immense wealth, and for his ex- 
traordinary life of profiigaey and his cruelty to 
women and children. This castle of Tiffauges was 
declared to have been the scene of many of his 
atrocities. Moreover^ there was a tradition that 
this Gilles d^ Retz and his castle of Tiffauges were 
the foundation of the famous story of Bluebeard, 
He was a dark man with a black beard, and this 
beard had a blue tinge on it. Of course, with two 
such inducements as the Castle of Bluebeard and 
the '^ Hotel des quatre filles sans homme," I deter- 
mined on returing by Tifi^auges to Nantes. 

In the course 6f our drive from Bressuire there 
was some mention of religion, and the Naotes mer- 
chant's wife asked me if I were a Protestant On 
my replying in the affirmative, one of the three 
peasants on the seat in front of us, a fine, tall, hand- 
some young fellow, turned suddenly round and said, 
'* So am I ;" and then he went on at once, in reply to 
my questions, to tell me that he was a native of La 
Rochelle, come up into the Bocage to see his relations 
who lived there, and that the Protestants at La 
Rochelle were very numerous — indeed, in all that 
country, in parts of the Bocage and everywhere in 
Poitou, and that they had the most entire liberty in 
their religion in all ways — schools, ministers, churches 
^no one interfered with them in any way whatever. 

After leaving Moncoutant, of which place the 
Kantes nierchant*s wife was a native — they were come 
for a ten daj s' visit from business in hot Nantes to 
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the fresh and much loved Bocage — we passed through 
a forest for matiy miles, the forest of Chantemerle, 
In the middle of it we set down the tliree peasants at 
a village — they were going to a village wedding, each 
with a pretty little present for the bride, which I had 
had the care of in a pocket of the cabriolet ; and we 
took up a gendarme. The courier and the gendarme 
and I went on sociably to another village. Herej as 
the chestnut mare had done fifteen miles, with an extra 
human load, the courier pulled her up at a way-side 
tavern, I expected he would, water the mare ; but aa 
he did not do so after her fifteen miles on a hot day, 
I asked him why he did not wash her mouth out 
" No, nOj" he said, " she always does the distance 
without water — I never give her any," The distance 
was twenty miles, and the mare was steaming all 
oven But though the mare did not want anything 
to drink, it was considered that we who had done 
nothing but talk, did require some refreshment after 
our toils and fatigues. The gendarme invited the 
courier and me to come into the tavern and have 
some beer. So we went in. The drink of the Bocage 
is wine, and beer is a luxury. This beer was goad, 
its price eight sous the bottle. It came from a depot 
at Bressuire, but was brewed at a town thirty leagues 
distant on the Loire, It was rather bitter, and most 
refreshing on this sultry September day. I thought 
the chestnut mare at the door wanted it quite as much 
as we did — perhaps rather more. The gendarme paid 
for the bottle of beer with an air of magnificence, as 
a great officer of the empire — a gift to us two huuible 
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individuals, and left us^ with a wave of his hand and 
a curl of his moustiiche, to pursue our journey. Our 
once numerous company was now reduced to two. 

It being my business, as a traveller and a stranger, 
to be inquisitive, I, as a matter of coursCj from time 
to time asked a question of my companion by my 
side in the cabriolet respecting passing objects. Sud- 
denly he became morose and abrupt, whereas hitherto 
he had been a cheerful and communicative man. 
This conduct rather surprised me; but on looking at 
hhn attentively I saw that my friend, the courier, was 
overcome by the beer and the heat, and was going to 
sleep. Well, he slept soundly for about three miles. 

It was a curious condition of things. Here was a 
man driving the post coach, having the care of all the 
letters, with the word *' Depeehes" in large letters on 
the panels, his solitary horse crawling along just 
above a walk, and the courier sound asleep. He slept 
uncomfortably too for me. It was once complained 
of to me, in the old days of coaches, by a fellow 
traveller in the Oxford mail — ^*'that I slept all over 
the coach/* Well, tht3 courier slept all over the 
cabriolet. There was no getting out of his way. He 
spread himsc If out at his ease, with his head back in 
a corner, and his large, gaunt legs stretched out ail 
over to my side, driving me up to the far end, and 
pinning me there. Of w4iat use to retnonstrate with 
a man dreaming, with his mouth wide open, subdued 
by beer, on a hot day? I thought it better, on 
consideration, to let him sleep oflF the gendarme's 
magnificence, and then he would wake up a pleasant 
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man as before. From habit he held the reiua tightly 
grasped in his left hand — ^he sat on my left — whUe in 
his right he held the whip, equally tight in his large 
homy hand. So the whip was next to me. As I 
leaned out over the apron of the cabriolet, I, in fact, 
drove the caleche, for when we met or passed any- 
thing on the roadj which we very often did, I pulled 
the near or the oflF rein, according to circurastancea^ 
and managed to get the lash of the whip now and 
then on the mare's quarter, just enough to remind her 
it was there, and to keep her from going to sleep too, 
as well as her master. So we went on for mile after 
mile. It was a ludicrous position enough for a 
courier carrying **dep6ches," and a traveller slightly 
desirous of information on passing objects. 

When we had gone on in this way for about half an 
hour we met a cart laden with wood. It was crawling 
along, driven by an old man, and drawn by a small cow 
at wheel, fastened by the head to the end of the pole, 
and a pony in front, rather a favourite style of agri- 
cultural team in the Vendue and in Brittany among 
the small proprietors. It is not a powerful team, and 
the whole thing wears a ragged look, Now, as we 
approached this cart, it struck me that it would not 
be a bad way to awaken my companion, the courier — 
in fact, a very legitimate way of doing so — if I were 
to allow the caleche to run up against the cart 
There was no soul in sight but the old peasant in the 
midst of the forest of Chantemarle, I imagined to 
myself the results ; the crash — the sudden jerk — the 
courier thrown forward on the wooden bar of the 
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apron of tbe cabriolet — myself, of course, sound 
asleep in the far comer — suddenly roused too, and 
surprised — and then the anger of the courier^ — his 
rushing out of the caleche to see what damage had 
been done to his post coach — his falling foul of the 
old peasant for his intolerable and imbecile stupidity 
in running up against him, the courier — and the poor 
peasant's confused defence against the storm of re- 
proaches. All this passed rapidly through ray brain 
as we came down on the cart The peasant crawled 
leisurely on upon our near side^ as is usual in France, 
I pulled the near rein as we were passing. But as 
fortune would have it, the mare's mouth was hard, 
and moreover, I must confess to a weakness^ — my 
heart rather misgave me at the critical moment A 
picture of damage to the old man and his infirm 
vehicle, and not a ghost of a chance of redress from 
the infuriated courier, suddenly rose up in my imagi- 
nation. And this spoiled the whole thing. A man 
has his weak moments. The peasant escaped, and the 
courier snored on, unsuspecting how near he was to 
an interruption of his dreams, and how his companion 
in the caliche had profoundly argued the question of 
the propriety of awaking him in a legitimate and be- 
coming manner. It must be allowed that there would 
have been an abstract justice in the action towards 
the sleeper for negkcting his duty^ — the sentinel 
asleep on his post As we went on I consoled myself, 
in a degree, for the failure, that the only person who 
would have suflfered w*ould have been the peasant. 
The cfd^che was heavy and well-built, and we were 
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going down a slight incline. The cart would have been 
broken^ the calfeche unhurt, the courier an out-raged 
man, and the peasant soundly abused for being an imbe- 
cile — all which would not have mended the man's cart, 

In a mile aftf*r this the courier awoke and was 
quite genial again. To show his sense of duty to his 
employers as a carrier of *'depeches," he was very 
angry at our last hill into La Chataigneraie, because 
a private carriage, with a pair of rather neat horses, 
trotted past us. He swore lustily at the chestnut 
mare for allowing these smart, fresh steppers to give 
OS the go by, and he whipped her savagely, giving her 
many reproaches — for her laziness! Considering all 
things, and that this w^as at the end of twenty milea 
on a very hot day, I could not help a certain regret 
that I had not run up against the cart, and so have 
given the courier something legitimate to swear 
about. Besides we might, by good fortune, not have 
damaged the cart, but only the calt^che, and then I 
should have had so many friendly questions to ask 
him how it was that we did run up against it, and 
have listened to so many amusing reasons at La 
Chataigneraie for the accident, which I should, of 
course, have made a point of naming at the inn. 

Till he whipped the poor tired labouring mare up 
that last hill, and swore at her so fiercely, I was con- 
tent with things as they were. How a few undeserved 
blows on the chestnut turned all this contentment 
into spite. A mans nature — that nature almost 
divine— it really is but a poor weak thing after all — 
at the beck and call of the most trivial impulses. 
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CHAPTER XII 

La Chataigneraie in the Socage— The Vineyards — On the Hill of Chif- 
foir — ^And Miracubus Fountain — The Forest of Youvant — The 
Plain of Niort — ^Breed of Mules — ^Fontenay. 

La Chataigneraie is a pretty small town, situated on 
the slope of a hill looking to the south. From the 
window of my room I commanded a wide range of 
forest ground — hill and valley — the real Bocage. I 
was in the centre of that peculiar district. Im- 
mediately round the town there was much open coun- 
try under the plough for some miles. The houses 
of the town were neat and in good order ; one side of 
it — the west end — composed of wide streets and 
buildings of quite a superior class. The land was of 
a rich mould in the fields around the place. Nothing 
could look more healthy than the people, as if they 
lived in a fine wholesome atmosphere. Across the 
high road, and opposite to my window — the inn was 
on the road towards the south, and stood at the edge 
of the town — was the garden. As it was early day 
I asked for some fruit ; and then I saw the young 
daughter of the house go across the road and into 
the garden, and shake down some peaches from one 
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Etandard tree, and some peai^a from another. In a 
few minutes after my arrival through the duat and 
the heat, I had a table spread with these refreshing 
fruits, and a bottle of the light white wine of the 
country — in my window. The fruit was ripe and 
good, and the wine was similar to that at Mortagne, 
so praised by the Paris travelling buyer, like a light 
Sauterne, In front of me was as beautiful a land- 
scape of forest scenery m eye could desire. 

In the evening I walked along the high road in the 
direction of Chantonnay, to the westward. The road 
I was to take on the followitig day towards Fontenay 
lay nearly due south. On clearing the town I saw 
some men ploughing with a team of eight bullocks, 
harnessed in pairs. It is a common thing to see four 
and even six bullocks at plough in La Vendee, but 
here there were eight The ground was a rich mould, 
and this team seemed to be a waste of power. At a 
mile on the road there were the usual signs of a resi- 
dence of a family of the richer class — a gateway, 
plantations^ some parkish ground with large trees, and 
cattle and horses turned loose on the sward. 1 could 
not see the house. In another mile the road led up 
to some hills crowned by groups of rocks of a friable 
limestone* Along the bill side and up to those sum* 
mits the rock lay very near the surface, and the whole 
district was a vineyard. 

By the roadside, in a small temporary shed, was a 
watcher of the vines. He told me that there was a Kood 
crop of grapes everywhere in those parts, and that on 
some of these rocky hills were some very favourable 

m2 
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sites on which there was a heavy crop. All the 
grapes were white in the district. What a contrast 
to the condition of things with the jioor people be- 
tween Clisson and Nantes. B}^ the direction of the 
watcher I went off the hig^h road to one of these 
rocky vineyards on the heights, called the hill of 
Ghiffoir, where was a pretty diminutive chapeL The 
situation was delightfal, commflnditig the entire range 
of the vineclad hills in theforegrouridj and the forest 
depths of the Bocage far away, of hill and valley^ 
beyond^ But the scenery and the situation were not 
the reason for building here this tiny pretty chapeL 
Immediately below it, on the hill side, was a fountain, 
and this fountain of clear bright water had ftlept for 
long years in its little square inclosure of brick, send- 
ing across a road close by a slight and scan ely per- 
ceptible trickle of its water. But one day, some few 
years ago^ this fountain suddenly burst up from ita 
square hollow and sent abroad rushing stream across 
the roadway. This of course soon came to the ears 
of the neighbours of the village of ChiflFoir, The 
priest heard of it. 

It was soon remembered that this day of the burst- 
ing up of the water was the fete day of the virgin. 
Of course some devout villager suggested — a woman 
— those dull men creatures never have the genius to 
suggest anything half so divine — she suggested that 
the virgin had made the water overflow^ and of course 
for some kind and beneficent purpose, Naturally 
another devout female remembered that she had a 
bad leg. She washed it well with this water^ audio! 
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it became well in a trice, thougb the bad leg had 
resisted every doctor for milus round. Then a girl — 
a " jettne fille/* as my informantj a man at work by the 
chapel, described her, although on eross-exarnination 
the " jeune fille '* proved to be thirty-6ve years of age 
— ^a signal proof how long youth lasts in the Bocage, 
and which I recommend to the notice of lady 
travellers. This girl of thirty-five had a swelled face, 
the side of her chin was a terrible thing to behold, 
the swelling extending up and extending down. 
This too had resisted the feculty of Chiflfbir and 
Chataigneraie, bt^sides the priest's prayers. It was an 
obdurate excresenee, not to be softened by physic or 
devotion. The "jeune fille " heard of this overflow 
of the spring; she heard too of the woman's bad leg 
being cured. She too went, and washed her face, and 
was forthwith cured. Then a lady came into the 
neighbourhood from a long distance, with a bad knee, 
also an obdurate knee. She too was cured in a few 
times of washing. Many other similar miraculous 
cures did the fountain perform, go that the priests 
began to consider the matter to be serious. 

They consulted, and their consultation ended, as 
these things usually do, in their setting about collecting 
money on all sides. 

In a little time they were able to buy the bit of 
ground and build the chapeL I looked in througli the 
keyhole, for it was locked, and certainly a more inviting 
little white stone building, inside and out, I haye 
never seen. It might bold tvsenty people, easily, 
below the altiir raiL 
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TTie priests had had a great success. The fountain 
now was quiet enough — it was not the right day for 
an overflow. Now there was scarcely a tiny trickle 
across the road — but 'Mf I would come on the vir- 
gin's fete day," said the workman, *' I should see for 
that day only, the fountain boil up in the square hoi- 
lowj and then run in a fine broad stream over the 
roadway.'' 

Of course a poor dull Protestant can give no 
opinion on the matter. But when T got back to the 
watcher by the vineyards, and was listening to his ac- 
count of these miracles, told with a simple earnestness, 
a friend of the watcher arrived from the village. 
The friend scoflFed in a cruel and irreverent way at 
the fountain and the miracles. But then the scoffer 
was not a woman* It might have been safely af- 
firmed that no woman could have been found in all 
Chiffoir who would have breathed a word or har- 
boured a thought against the fountain of the virgin 
on the hill side by the vineyards. 

At a quarter before four o'clock on the following 
morning the courier for Fontenay stopped at the 
door of my inn. It was a fine still morning. There 
was no one but myself with the courier — not six, 
as when we started from Rressuire in a similar post 
caliche for carrying *'d6pSches." We had a neat 
small black horse, bred in the Bocage, but I could 
not learn that there was any particular breed of 
horse peculiar to the Bocage, as there is to the 
country near the Loire, and also to Brittany, Soon 
the courier and I were in the forest of Vouvant, 
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which extends for some miles towards the south 
from La Chataigneraie. We had scarcely entered the 
forest when it began to thunder with much lightning, 
and then we had a good heavy downpour of rain^ 
shutting out everything, I could only observe, as 
we went ahjng, from under the head of the caleche, 
through the heavy rain in the dim light of the early 
morning, that the little roadways from the highway 
into the forest were very numerous^ and were aU 
heavily arched over with trees and shrubs. After 
about three hours' rather fast driving we entered a 
small village town, and suddenly found ourselves 
at the limit of the Bocage, The town stood on the 
brink of a high steep hill. This hiU ran along to 
the right hand and to our left, due east and west, 
right across the country — a distinct extended bound- 
ary line* On this lull was one continued woodland, 
the Bocage, Below it, to the south, was an immense 
open flat plain, lying at our feet, spreading out far 
away quite into the misty distance. The scene was 
so peculiar that it gave one the idea of the Bocage 
being bounded by a long steep cliff, and below this 
the sea. This was the wide flat of Niort, called 
"The Plain." Fontenay lay before us at three or 
four miles' distancej its white houses and churches 
shining in the morning sun> This plain of Kiort 
is above twenty miles square, and is a rich open level, 
without hedges, the inclosures separated from each 
other by ditches, or by low wooden rails. What 
a sudden change it was from all I had hitherto 
seen from St Malo to this hiU top. That was all 
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wooded and hilly, this all level and bare. That had 
the look of England, this was like Northern France. 
The breadth of the Bocage at this point was about 
tbij*ty-five miles. Its length is greater — more than 
Bixty, 

All this low country is famous for its breed of 
mules. All France is supplied fi'oin here with that 
fine breed of useful and hardy animals. The dam is 
always the mare. Here in pasture in closures^ se- 
parated from each other by low railings were many 
mares with their mule foals. The mares looked well- 
bred, picked animals, and the foals were tine, large, 
long, young things, tall and strong. The courier 
told me that these mule colts cannot be left at grass 
with their dams beyond eight months. After that 
age they become very savage and are extremely 
difficult to catch in the pa^^tures. Tliey will attack 
people like wild beasts. Once in the stable, 
always in the stable — they can never be let out 
again. Once in the stable, they soon become 
very docile, easy to manage witli a little care;, 
hardworking and enduring, and more economical 
than horses. Mules do all the farm work of the 
Plain. I saw teams of them at work every- 
where as we passed along. At one place a man was 
ploughing ^rith two of these fine uniuials. How 
different all this was from the Bocage, where all the 
ploughing was done by oxen — six, and even eight 
to one plough. In the Plain they did not require 
to plough deep. These mules bred on the Plain 
are said to be never very safe for the saddle. They 
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are excellent and docile in harness, but not so under 
the saddle. In other countries^ in Spain and in 
the East, they are used quite as much for riding 
as for draught. The breeding of them on the Plain, 
and particularly round Niort, is carried on upon a 
large scale, as it pays the farmer well to breed them 
for sale, a three year old mule selling for a thousand 
francs. 

On this plain, for the first time in my life, I saw a 
woman helping to shoe a horse. She stood with her 
back against his quarter and held up his hind leg 
and foot across her lap. There are always two 
persons to shoe a horse in France — one to hold the 
leg, and the other to put on the shoe. There is 
always a struggle between the one with the leg and 
the owner of it. Here, of course, there was the 
usual fight, but the woman held on sturdily and 
doggedly, and did not give in, though the horse was 
a large powerful animah 

The courier had engaged to land me in Fontenay 
by a certain hour, to be in time for the morning 
coach to Niort. Accordingly, as we drove up to the 
coach office, the diligence for Niort was on the point 
of starting, all the passengers in their places, and 
the coachman on his box. There was, by good 
fortune, one place vacant in the coupe, a corner, so 
I had nothing to do but to exchange the cabriolet 
of the caliche for the coup^ and we were off. I 
had rather counted on some breakfiist at Fontenay, 
having started from Chataigneraie only upon a cup 
of coffee. The storm in the forest of Vouvant had 
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delayed us a littlSj the small black horse being rather 
bothered mth the driving rain right in his face. 
Then in the middle of the storm we had turned 
off the road we were travelling on into one of the 
small, narrow, winding forest roads, a real Vendue 
lane. Herej so overhung was it with the hedges 
and treesj that my unaccustomed eyes could see 
nothing but the indistinct form of the little horse. 
We went through deep sand in the darkness for about 
ten minutes, at a foots* pace^ winding along this 
sunken road, and then emerged upon another high 
road running at right angles to the east The 
courier cut off an angle by this plunge into the 
darkness. Half-way through this Tartarean gn\£ 
the courier stopped for a few minutes' conversation 
with an inhabitant of it at a cottage door. These 
things had delayed us. As usual, too, this one 
horse had done the twenty miles from Chataigneraie 
to Fontenay, To my representations that this might 
be a waste of good homeflesh, I always met with the 
same reply— that the horses did the twenty miles 
better three days a week, than they would the ten 
miles every day. They only worked on alternate 
days. I must say for the system that the horses 
looked well and in good condition. But, on ex- 
amination, it appeared that this working only on 
alternate days waa a rule with so many exceptionS| 
that the rule was rather the other way. Having 
been up before four o*clock on this morning, and 
having lost my chance of a breakfast at Fontenay, 
1 was glad to do what poor people under hostile 
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circumstances do— to sleep away my hunger. So 
in the coup6 I took refuge from my troubles in sleep, 
all the way over the plain, some twenty miles to 
Niort. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Niort — ^The Poitou FanneiB — Poitou Protestants — ^An Ex-oolporteor of 
the Bible— Eleonore DeBmir — ^A Poitou Lady — Her Connection 
with Queen Victoria. 

The Poitou farmer is a very peculiar man in his 
habits. His land is rich. He is generally the pro- 
prietor, and is the most unostentatious and the most 
saving of men. He never spends a sou more on him- 
self than is absolutely necessary. He lives in his 
farmhouse in the plainest manner, quite as a peasant, 
and dresses in a coarse costume, the same as a common 
labourer. He is up early and at his work, living a 
hard life. His one great object in existence is the 
accumulation of money. He has but little ambition 
beyond that of heaping up money, and consequently 
he is, as a rule, a rich man. Many of these men 
apparently, by their dress, poor, are worth twenty 
thousand francs a-year — a fortune which would con- 
stitute a millionaire in parts of La Vendue and in 
Brittany. In Poitou there are many such. Great 
numbers of these Poitou farmers are of the Protestant 
religion. In the country round Niort it is calculated 
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that there are about fifty thousand Protestants — the 
inhabitants of many villages, many of these rich far- 
mers and their labourers being of that persuasion. 
They and the Roman Catholics live on very good 
terms with each other^ and the authorities of Niort, 
although Roman CatholicSj have the reputation of 
leaning very much towards the Protestants. In the 
country places, however, it will occasionally happen 
that the former will try to gain some advantage over 
the Protestant community^ about a schoolroom, or 
some chapel, by preferring some complaint under the 
law. But this is rare, and the two parties go on 
smoothly and peaceably together. The Poitou farmer 
and peasant are quiet farming people^ whether of the 
one religion or the other, with little liking for 
polemics or theories, and they prefer living peaceably 
with their neighbours and making money, to any 
religious dispute or church question. So the clerg)^ 
likewise partake of this mildness of character of the 
country people. I fell in one day with a man who 
had been employed as a bible colporteur in the 
neighbourhood of Niort. He told me that on one oc- 
casion, in a village near Niort, there was a house 
belonging to the commune for sale. It was used m a 
school by the Protestants, who composed the whole of 
the little community, with the exception of about half 
a dozen Roman Catholics, The mayor of the com- 
mune, a Catholic, advised the Protestants to buy the 
house, as they wanted it, and the others did not ^ tell- 
ing them at the same time that if they did not secure 
it, the others would purchase it But the Protestants 
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did not believe him, saying the Catholics coold not 
want it, as they had no congregation and no children* 
These Poitou Protestants kept their money in their 
pockets in the true spirit of their raee^ thinking that 
by waiting they might have the house some day at a 
very low price. But one day the Catholics did buy 
it, turned out the school^ and converted the house 
into a chapel — without a congregation. This the ex* 
colporteur mentioned as an instance of the generally 
considerate treatment of the Protestants by the 
authorities in the country about Niort The ex-col- 
porteur, however, said that all this easy way of treat- 
ing each otherj by the two parties, had its bad side* It 
produced a fatal indifference to aU religion- There 
was a great want of some good preachers in the Pro- 
testant community, for the whole body in the country 
parts was asleep. They took life easy, thinking of 
little beyond their mere farming; and then their 
preachers did the same. There was no warmth in 
their faith, and their pasteurs were inferior men, of 
no earnestness, and the people were content with a 
poor, thin, feeble nothingness — a mere dull lifeless 
mass. He said there were plenty of schools, and 
bibles aod pi*ayer books in every house, but no one 
seemed to care much about the subject But in Niort 
it was rather different. There were some persons 
there he knew who would be glad to see a less torpid 
state of things. He knew that a really able and 
earnest pasteur would be well received among the 
Protestants in Niort, 

Niort is built of a soft wMte limestonCj and is a 
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neat and pretty towu, fresh looking, with good and 
broad streeta. It has twenty thousand inhabitants, 
of whom about two thousand are Protestants, " It 
gives one the idea of wealth. The shops are often 
Very large, and were now well stocked with goods. I 
went into five or six booksellers* shops, quite as large 
Bs those at Nantes, and as well stocked — not a bad 
evidence in favour of the society of the place and of 
the intelligence of the people- It is a place of a very 
considerable trade, as might be concluded from its 
general appearance of activity and wealth. Beside 
some cotton manufacture, and of other articles, its 
principal industries are leather in all its branches, and 
fruit from its numerous and highly productive 
gardens. There are many rich commercial families 
resident there, but few of these are of the Protestant 
community. 

The gentry and wealthy persons of this persuasion 
were driven away by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantesi and they had never been in any degree 
replaced. Some few of them had remained behind 
in the country places, but those who had stayed 
behind were principally of the poorer class, and now 
the Protestant community in and around Niort is 
generally of this middle rank — farmers, peasantry, and 
persons engaged in '* petit commerce/' They were 
for the most part Calvinists in doctrine. 

Of course Niort takes its place in the history of 
those times when our ancestors ruled in those parts, 
and was fought for, and won and lost, in the four- 
teenth century, many times* Then Edward, tlie 
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Black Prince, ruled all the posaessions of the English 
kiBg on the Continent^ until that redoubtable warrior, 
Bertrand Du Gueselin, won Niort finally from Sir Tho- 
mas Percy for the French king. But there is another 
link between us and that countr}^ of Poitou, a rather 
curious one, as related in a small publication which 
was put into my hands by a bookseller at Niort, 

In the neighbourhood of the town of Niort, and 
in the commune of Usseau, is a country house called 
the Chateau d'Olbreuze; and here, in the 1 7th century, 
lived a Poiton gentleman, SL Alexaridre Desmir. 
He had a daughter, Elconore, born at the Chdteau d' 
Olbreuze, in 1638. 

Eleonore was possessed of great personal beauty; 
and on one occasion, being at Paris with a lady, the 
Princesse de Tarante, she was there seen by a gentle- 
man, the Prince George William of Brunswick, Duke 
of Zell and Luneburg. The Prince was so struck 
with the beauty of Eleonore Desmir that he married 
her, first by a left handed marriage, but afterwards 
in a more regular manner with his right hand. 
Eleonore then became Duchess of Brunswick Lune- 
burg* From this marriage was born the Princess 
Sophia Dorothea, who, in KiS^, married her cousin- 
gerraan, George Louis, Duke of Brunswick and 
Elector of Hanover, Their son, George Augustus, 
became King of England, as George the Second, of 
the Brunswick family — a link of blood between us 
and the private gentleman of Poitou, 

A railway connects Niort and La Rochelle, a 
branch of the great Paris and Orleans line, I waa 
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quite Sony to give up the old-fashioned easy coach, 
laissez aUer^ style of travelling, with its communica- 
tive, or sometimes sleeping, courier, and the pleasant 
familiar folks, — and to find myself again among a 
crowd of officials dressed in their brief authority, and 
marshalled about here and there with a number of 
other victims, as by tap of drum, in a pedantic abso; 
lute way- 
There is a free and easy liberty about the old coach, 
rather rough and ready, which is pleasant to the tra 
veiling man — when he is not in a hurry. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The !t»d to La RocheUe — Vineyflrds— The Tower of St, Sanveiir and the 
BacnBtao — Siege of La Rochelle — Richelieu's Digue — G niton, tiiaJ 
Man of BroMe— The Enj^Iish Fleet— The Fight— The Bain* de 

MaHe ITierese — The Bathers — The Morning Lounge — Pfoteetantiam 
— Mixed Marrtagea — Essaja and Reviews— Faults of Louia 
Philippe — Hie Merits — Glory not Contentinent. 



The country was a dead level all the way from Niort 
to La Rochelle* It was a part of the great Plam. 

On approaching La Rochelle we passed through 
vineyards of some extent ; these were full of people, 
all at work in the vintage. They had here also as in 
parts of the Bocage, a good crop of grapes, and these 
were farther advanc«dj down here on the flat near the 
seaj than were those in the Bocage, up among the 
rocky hills by La Chataigneraie, There the vintage 
had not begun, while here it was in full progress* 
As we passed slowly along an embankment, with vine- 
yards on either side, I could see the large white clus- 
ters, full and rif^h, in masses on the small low standard 
vines. A lovely scene to look upon is a vintage, and 
a French vintage more than any other. 

In Germany the vines are made stiff and straight 
by a stake supporting each plant. In Italy they are 
trained low on the ground, or hung high on poles or 
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on trees. In France the vines are pretty free-grow- 
ing bushes, with waving heads and undipped pliant 
tendrils, moving to and fro in the summer air. 

Then there is a wealth in the very idea of the rich 
pulpy grape and the coming wine, and this seems to 
communicate itself to the gatherers of the luscious 
fruit — the peasant women and the girls, happy in the 
mere occapation^ and to the men — the calculating 
animals — happy too, in the thought that there are 
casks of wine under their hands, and money for the 
house, and food and firing for the wife and the chil- 
dren in the coming winter. Those too who merely 
pass by and see the cheery pickers at their laughing 
work amid the glorious fruit given by God to make 
glad the heart of man — these mere onlookers give 
the gatherers a haih So did we^ — we caught the in- 
fection, even we on the stiff, pedantic, solemn railway, 
wc leaned from the windows of all the line of car- 
riages and gave them a hail too, as we passed the 
different groups of men and women and children, 
and the happy folks sent their cheers back to us with 
interest. The coming wine gladdens the heart of man 
by anticipation. 

A small seaport town is La Rochelle. It has its busy 
quarter, and it has its aristocratic quarter. It has its 
quay, and its shipping, and its small inner harbour 
within the two ancient towers of the days of Riche- 
lieu and Louis XII L, and of course it has its wall of 
fortification all round it — ^from sea to sea. This wall, 
however, and ditch are but humble defences, and are 
in a state of much decay. I could not help smiling 
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to myself one day wlien strolling along a well worn 
path on this decayed fortification, to hear myself 
hailed by a jealous sentinel, and told that I could not 
walk there. In places you might almost jump a good 
horse across the ditch. 

Nothing can be neater, or fresher, or more agree- 
able to the eye than the small quarter of the upper 
class at La Rochelle, The houses are built of a warm* 
coloured stone, a yellow limestone, and the streets 
have that necessary quality of liveableness, irrega- 
larity, — they wind about in pleasing devious odd 
ways. You follow some narrow quiet street, with 
low houses on either side — the whole of each dwell- 
ing inhabited by the one family — and you turn a 
corner^ down a mere passage, and find yourst;lf on an 
open place, shapeless and not stiff and rectangular, 
but where two or three streets come together. Here 
are garden gates, of iron, surmounted by old-fashioned 
Dutch looking decorative work. They open on the 
pav4 of the street^ and between the wide bars you see 
pleasant plots of ground within, with grass and 
flowers, and the house door wide oi)en at the far 
side. Flowers, too, fill the windows of others of these 
bright and cheerful mansions, and singing birds in 
cages are suspended in the casements. There are but 
a few people moving about, as is the right thing in 
aristocratic quarters, but coachmen are here and there, 
w ash i Jig their masters' carriages at the stable doors, or 
putting to the horses for a drive in the sunny afternoon. 

I hud occasion to call on the owner of one of 
these housesj and was admitted. Nothing could be 
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more neat and Kotnelike than the interior. It wm 
arranged like m^uy an English house in one of our 
country towns. The whole of it had a thorouglily 
famikr look to an English eye. 

Of course I wentj as i=* my wont, to the top of a 
church tower. The cathedral, or jinncipul church, a 
large white modern affair in the Italian style, on the 
Place, had no tower, so I went to St. Sauveur, an old 
church. I was disappointed of my usual talk with 
the Sacristan, for on inquiry for him of a woman who 
was busy sweeping the floor of St Sauveur, I learned 
that she was his wife, and that he had been ill in his 
bed for some weeks* 

"Then who does the Sacristan s work/' said I, 
"duririfj his illness? " 

'* Of course, I do it," she replied ; " I can't do it as 
well as my husband — certainly I can't do it as well 
as he can — but I keep the robes in order, and I make 
the church look as clean as I can j but then I have 
two children, and they are both sickly, and I myself 
am lame, and I cannot do much, but I must do what 
I can, for this is all we have, and if it was not for my 
husband's sister, who comes and helps to nurse my 
husband and look after the children, I really do not 
know how I should manage it alL" 

Does it not quite take away your breath to be 
launched, all of a moment, without any warning or 
preparation, fr >m the quiet little composed world of 
your own thoughts, as a traveller, pleased with each 
BTuall novelty, into a whole catddron of family 
troubles? What an outporiiig it was, like a stream- 
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Of course I had to go and see the robes in the Tes- 
try — this was the woman's pride evidently — and to 
tell her that the Sacristan was not wanted the least in 
the world. What for ? Eveiy thing was as neat aod 
orderly in the vestry as if the best sacristan in France 
had just been there. What did St Sauveur and the 
Cur4 want more? 

Poor woman — how proud she was of her being the 
sacristan of St Sauveur. But she could not go up 
the tower with me — she was lame, and she had never 
been up there for years. So she gave me a bunch of 
huge and rusty keys, and a hundred injunctions in 
the most earnest way, **to mind the ladder, which was 
ricketty, — and the bad staircase^ which was broken, — 
and the old door at the top, which led out on the 
summit of the tower, and which I was to take care 
and keep open, and not to allow to bang to in the wind, 
for it had a nasty way of catching inside, and then I 
could not open it again from the outside, and should 
be shut out upon the top of the tower,** 

As I went up the dim and ill-cared for staircase, 
part of wood and part of stone, and up the ricketty 
ladder, I could not help picturing myself to myself 
out on the summit of the tower, shut out, and a 
prisoner, and ridiculously railing to the passengers in 
the street below to come and release me. But the 
poor creatures mind was slightly diseased by her 
family distresses and her care of the church into an 
exaggeration of the whole thing, and her alarms and 
ray o\vn about an impromptu imprisonment were 
purely imaginaiy. 
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The view from the tower was good. With your 
thoughts running back naturally to the story and the 
time of the siege of La Rochelle, you could easily 
imagine the army of the French king surrounding the 
little town from the one side of the port and the bay 
all round over the level and open country to the 
other side. With the picture in the Hotel de Ville, 
showing the respective camps of the king and Riche- 
lieUj fresh in your memory ^ the whole scene lay before 
you. You easily imagined the king, with his white 
panache, as he is representedj riding in the front of 
his splendid staff towards the sea^ that he may see 
how the famous work of the Cardinal, the Digue, 
progresses^ and which m to decide the fate of the 
beleagured town. There lies Richelieu's quarter, 
beyond the bay to the south, where now the railway 
station is. But in fact, though you picture to your- 
self the king on horseback, brilliant as he is^ yet the 
figure of Richelieu and the spirit of Richelieu fill the 
whole scene* It is he who is the moving genius of 
the time and the action. Buckingham, with his fleet 
and his army^ have come, and have gone. They have 
failed in everything— even in their attempt to reduce 
the citadel of the little island of R4 in the gulf 
They have done nothing for La Rochelle, The Digue 
progresses only too well for the coming fleet of 
Charles from England. It is of little avail that 
Guiton, the mayor, digs his poniard into the marble 
table in the Hotel de Ville Council Chamber, and 
addresses a daring speech to the civil and military 
authorities around him — a fierce speech, short and 
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pithy — he, "hard and without pity, a man of bronze, 
who swore he would himself strike to the heart the 
first man who should talk of surrender/* — as writes a 
French historian of the time. All this is of no use. 
The Digue rises and grows in length, and the people 
die of hunger by hundreds in the town, and Guiton 
says quietly to a friend who complains — 

"What does it matter? You and I shall come to 
this — if one man remains alive to keep the gate 
closed, that is suflBcient" 

A man of bronze, indeed ! The army of the 
French king keeps out all food from the town on the 
land side, and the ships of Richelieu before the port 
do the same by sea ; and the English admiral, Lord 
Denbigh, brother-in-law of Buckingham, comes with 
his ships from Charles, and he too goes away again, 
despairing of any success in an attempt to save La 
Rochelle from the French king and Richelieu. In the 
meanwhile the horrors of famine more than decimate 
the unhappy inhabitants- It is not properly a siege, 
for no attack is made on the town — ^it is a blockade, 
which Richelieu has established. Louis does not fire 
on the town. He does not wish to injure what must 
be his own in a short time, and this by an infallible 
method which will give up to him his own city un- 
harmed. All the zealous llucruenots of the neis^h- 
bouring parts of Poitou have thrown themselves into 
the town for its defence* Unfortunates ! They have 
but added to its weakncas. They have brought more 
mouths to feedj when food became the one thing 
needfuL The town is inclosed on the land side by 
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marslies. Richelieu has shut iu the town and the 
marshes by a blockading line of three leagues 
in length, with towers and redoubts. As the famine 
goes on, Guiton, the man of bronze, thrusts out 
many women and children and old men from the 
gates, and the French king repuls them from his line 
of blockade, Gniton refuses them entrance a^ain 
into the town, and so, between the walls and the 
lines, repulsed from both, many hundreds of these 
helpless victims perish, starved to death, in the sight 
of both forces. As you stand on the church tower of 
St Sauveur, all this picture, the beleaguering lines — 
the closed gate^ — ^the unhappy creatures abandoned to 
their fate in the Marshes — all this lies^ as it were, 
beneath your eye. 

But at last Charles of England makes a final and a 
grand effort for his friends at La Rochelle, One 
hundred and twenty ships cover the sea. The force 
makes a gallant advance. You see the French king 
on the battery by the bay, and Richelieu on his fatal 
Digue, now complete. Guiton^ with all his remaining 
men, assaults the Digue from the inside, and the 
English fleet attacks it fi om the outside. But it is 
all to no purpose. The French ships are well fought, 
and the batteries on the Digue do their work only too 
fatally, and together they beat off Charles's fleet and 
the desperate efforts of Gulton in the little harbour. 
The Engli:^h ships, with cnp]>led crews, go off to Isle 
Dieu, antl so home again, while Guiton has but one 
hundred and thirtysix men Ht for service left* King 
Louis has won. Guiton gives in, all hope being at an 
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end, and the town full of dead corpses. Louis is 
magnanimoos. He grants a free pardon to all, ex- 
cepting only Guiton and ten of the principal bur- 
gesfies. But they are only exiled for a time. Guiton 
i8 soon re-called, and the daring admiral — the roan of 
bronze^ is given the command of a ship of war. The 
last words we have of him are characteristic. When 
Richelieu^ on entering the town^ asks him what he 
thinks of the two kings, of France and of England, the 
old Huguenot replies — 

" I think it better to have for a master the king 
who has taken La Rochelle than the king who did 
not know how to defend it." 

So we English lose all hold on La Rochelle, and 
the Protestants are a little curtailed in their exclusive 
privileges in Poitou. 

It is a pleasant walk out to the Digue of Richelieu, 
This is on the fashionable side of the town, just out- 
side the small aristocratic quarter. The bay is much 
altered now from what it was in those days. It has 
been much compressed on its southern side by an em- 
bankment, but the two points of land, from which the 
two arms of the Digue projected, are much the same. 
The distance across, from point to point, is about a 
mile and a half. But even now, after so many years, 
so well and so solidly was this remarkable wall built, 
the foundations are quite sound in many parts. 
They appear at low water almost all acrosa the bay. 
And what is a proof of the soundness of the struc- 
ture, the French government are erecting a lighthouse 
on one of the two terminating points of this Digue 
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of Richelieu J where they nearly met in the midst 
of the bay- 
Not very far from this Digue is a charming walk — 
a promenade of grass — in the centre of an avenue of 
elm trees. It is called Le ilaiU Nothing can be 
more inviting than this broad green Ailed, near to the 
sea. At one end of it is a bathing establishment, the 
Bains Jaquenaud. Near the other extremity of it is 
another — the Bains de Marie Therese. These are the 
fashionable resorts of the ladies and gentlemen of La 
Rochelle, and, in the summer time, of visitors from 
the neighbouring country. There is a restaurant at 
each* Everybody must subscribe to the baths to be 
able to use them. The Bains Marie Therese is a 
charming place of resort. It is a long and low white 
building, in the Italian style, consisting only of a 
ground-floor, with a colonnade on either front You 
enter it from the Avenue de Mail through a flower 
garden. On one side of the entrance is the ladiea* 
part of the build ingj reading-room and dining-room. 
At the other end are the rooms for gentlemen. As the 
bathing season was now considered to be past, the 
porter at the gate very amiably invited me in, as I 
stood near the entrance reading the usual French 
order — " il est defend ti" to anyone to enter under pain 
of certain penalties, except as a subscriber. As I 
saw a few gentlemen and ladies go round by the 
ladies' rooms, while the gentlemen's side of the build- 
ing appeared to be still and empty, I naturally fol- 
lowed them. On passing round the end of the build- 
ing I found myself on a long, broad gravel terrace 
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fronting to the sea, and high above it. Steps mounted 
up to a long paved colonnade, shaded and cooL 
Windows opened on this along its whole length* 
Across the terrace was a low hedge, its boundary 
above the sea bank, TTnder this were built, all along 
the whole fronts the dressing-rooms for the bathers, 
closed to the terrace side, and thig long, narrow suite 
of rooms was divided into two parts, one for ladies, 
and the other for gentlemen, by a wooden •division of 
paling which ran out to sea. This, too, was the 
wall of separation of two large square courts open to 
the bay* From the terrace you commanded the two 
courts. This was the lounge of La Rochelle* Here 
the ladies came to pass the morning or aftemoon, 
talk, and work, and bathe in the court belowj or see 
their friends bathe. What a pleasant place for gossip 
— that delicious occupation, cheerful and not fatiguing. 
There was nominally a gentlemen's end to the 
building, but evidently this was only a matter of con- 
ventional propriety or convenience* The terrace was 
common ground for everybody. Only one or two 
gentlemen were now bathing, and these were arrayed 
in the smallest possible amount of clothing — a mere 
ceinture, of a thin cotton texture. They emerged 
from their dressing-rooms on a platform concealed 
from the terrace j but on the far boundary of their 
bathing court there ran out a long narrov/ platform 
of wood, which they walked along at their ease and 
leisure, looking bright as stars in their diminutive 
apology for covering. In the height of the season 
there must be a brilliant display of the human form 
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divine to the gossipera and crochet- workers up on 
that coinmaiiding terrace, and no doubt it is a very 
interesting and attractive place for the ladies of La 
RocheUe, It beats the wild bathing place at St Malo 
ill one respect, that here no heavy woollen dresa is re- 
quired for a morning plunge by the gentlemen of the 
place — ^while, on the other hand, it loses much by 
comparison with St, Malo^ that no gentleman can go 
into the water among the ladies, and no middle-aged 
priest can meet a tender lamb of his flock by appoint- 
ment, and give her a lesson in religious jumping in 
the sea water. 

The court of the ladies was now occupied by 
about half a dozen fair creatures, all habited in 
dark blue jackets and trousers. They were all 
clinging to various ropes wliich connected many 
posts ranged in lines all over their court, and as at 
times a heavy wave rolled in from the bay the young 
creatures held on to their crossing ropes. Some 
received the wave at their ease, like old hands accus- 
tomed to the ways of the place, while others were 
pitched over and got a ducking, and then tried to 
right themselves amid various perfectly natural strug- 
gUngs and contortions of arms and legs, sometimes 
very graceful, and sometimes comical enough, and not 
quite according to the laws of elegance. Of eourse 
they laughed very much at their performances, and 
80 did their companions, and so did we on the terrace. 
Altogether it may be laid down as a rule that much 
laughter and merriment are the natural accompani- 
ments of a party of young ladies bathing in that 
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court at tlie Bains Marie Tberese at La BocbdSe^ p^^ 
ticularly when under the gaae of gratknieii lcx>kei^ 
on upon the terrace of the gossips joat above thenL 
Whether it is the same when there a« no gentlemen 
present I will not pretend to say. I can only answer 
for that being the rule daring the half hoar I passed 
there. No douht this is a fascinatiog morning lounge 
in the summer time at La Roehelle ; and I cannot 
imagine a traveller, if he were there in the bathing 
aeason, hesitating to subscribe to these shaded Italiaii 
rooms, if only that he might be sure, if he were in 
low spirits at home, of a place where he could be cer- 
tain to dispel them. No low spirits would long redst 
the cheery burata of laughter and little shrieks of 
pleasure from the many forms in blue disporting 
them.^elves in the water beneath the terrace. 

I had occasion to see a French Protestant gentle- 
man, a pasteur, residing at La Roehelle, He informed 
nie that there were about a thousand persons of that ^ 
religion in the town, and that these were all rec^it fl 
settlers there, with few exceptions, on account of 
commerce* None of them were descendants of the 
old Protestant families of the time of the blockade 
of Richelieu and Guiton. All these, to the number of 
three thousand persons, left it on the occasion of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, - 
The pasteur did not give a very flourishing account ■ 
of the condition of Protestantism in La Rochella 
He laid the blame of much indiflFerentism at the door 
of the mixed marriages which take place between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
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*' These unions/' he said, '* are rather frequent, 
and they are the bane of aU religion whatever. 
The subject of religion is^ by these discordant 
aUianceSy banished from the social circle ; and as in 
fact here alone, in the family circle, the true spirit 
of religioUj its warmth and happy purpose, are 
maintained and kept alive^ in its influence on the 
inner life and habits, so by its banishment from the 
hearth as a subject of mutual interest and advan- 
tage, it is in fact shut out altogether and becomes 
dead/' The pasteur found that in the families of 
these mixed marriages there "was invariably a 
total indifference on the subject. The usual con- 
dition made by the friends of the two parties was 
that the boys should be of the creed of the father, 
and the girls of that of the mother ; and thus there 
wa3 a division from the beginning in the family 
circle, which always ended in a cold indifference to 
the whole subject" 

The pasteur then spoke of the total uncertainty of the 
fate of either party in these marriages* He related the 
case of a Protestant girl married to a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, who was of a decidedly liberal, and even 
of a Protestant tendency, '^He offered even to 
become a Protestant; but this proposal was not 
accepted. He declared, however, his determination 
that all the children he might have should be brought 
up in that creed. This continued for some years, and 
many children were born, six or seven. One day, 
however, the spirit of Roman Catholicism worked on 
secretly by those about him, overcame all his en- 
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gagements and tendencies, and he took all liia chih 
dren away from their mother and put them into 
convents/* 

'' What an awful power,*' obsen^ed the pasteur, 
"is that most artful and cunningly contrived ^'s- 
tern. It appeals to all the weaknesses and all 
the passions of the human heart, and it works 
its mighty ends by the aid, not of the higher 
and better and stranger powers of the intellect 
and the heart, but through the means of all the 
lower and the weaker feelings of our nature, I 
hear men," he added in a tone of lamentation^ 
" often express their wonder how a system so 
thoroughly false and profligate as it is, a monster 
of artifice, how it ean succeed as it does in gaining 
the confidence and the submission of people — of 
good and excellent people too. But these men 
know little how weak is our poor human nature, 
and how a grand and imposing power, surrounded 
by all the aids of appeal to the senses, systematicallv 
bending all its energies to the warping of that poor 
nature, must succeed — cannot fail to succeed — ^in 
distorting and subduing many minds entirely and 
helpless]}^ to its purposes; it could not be otherwise, 
seeing what men and women are. Ah I it is a 
terrible power, as I too well know, living as I do in 
the midst of it, and seeing daily its almost incredible 
results. It is but using vain words to talk of it, as 
some do, as a power only to be ridiculed* It is too 
mighty and too infamous for ridicule/' So the 
pasteur lamented. But, after aU, one cannot help 
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the reflection, that bad as the Roman system is, we 
might have, looking at our human nature as it is, 
even a worse thing on the earth than even this. 
What would, or will^ infidelity give us? What 
would Mormonism in time give us? Have there 
not been worse things on the earth than Romanism, 
those things which caused whole nations of men to 
deserve entire destruction in the eyes of Providence, 
and may they not be again ? Anyhow we know, 
socially speaking, the worst that Romanism can 
work, and society has it pretty well in hand. It has 
its limits too. But has infidelity any limits, short 
of the life of mere beasts of the field — ^first of anarchy, 
and then of the old barbaric condition over again — 
despots and slaves — the rule of tyranny and blood? 
Is not infidelity in its results mere animalism, what- 
ever its teachers may say? 

The pasteur said, in reply to a question, *' that the 
principle of "Essays and Reviews" was gaining ground 
all through the midi and the south of France ; this 
did not come from England, but from Germany, 
and was doing much injury ; pasteurs were com- 
plaining generally of this; the esprit moqueur 
of the French people was caught by it, and it laid 
them very much open to the German undermining 
and loosening of old-established opinions/' 

The pasteur spoke well of the spirit of the French 
government towards the Protestants. It takes but 
little notice of the old congregations, but the priests 
are always playing their old safe game of *4mputing 
political objects to any new Protestant congregations, 
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and alarming the government as to schools and the 
building of any new churches. These the govern- 
ment accordingly always hesitates about, and delays 
and obstructs in various indirect ways, and particu- 
larly at the present time when there is this dissension 
between the head of the empire and the Pope, 
Whenever there is any difficulty between these two 
powers the Protestants suflFer, They are worried 
and vexed in many ways by the government, on 
purpose to prove to the Catholic party that the 
government does not lean too much to the Pro- 
testants, and BO the priests are allowed just now a 
little persecution, under the rose, to keep them in 
good humour. Even the Romanist Prefets, usually 
better friends to the Protestants than those of their 
own creed, who are timid and fearful of being accused 
of partiality, even these are now obliged to frown 
on small requests, which in ordinary times they 
would have granted readily." Poitou *' quietism" 
was evidently to the taate of the French govern- 
ment. 

I visited the Protestant churchy a good plain 
building, capable of holding seven hundred persons, 
quite large enough, as the pasteur said, to hold at any 
one time all that can be mustered for a congrega- 
tion in La Rochelle. On looking down the names 
of the occupants of the seats in this church, to see if 
any were of English extraction, I found, in one half 
of the number, only one — Hope. The only other 
name of any celebrity was Guillotin, 

In the course of the afternoon I came upon a 
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Frencli commercial gentleman with whom I had a 
slight acquaintance. We naturally, as it seemed, fell 
a little into politics. He referred to the days of 
Louis Philippe, whose government he described as 
having been excellent for the trade and commerce of 
the country, and which must, by the force of circum- 
stances, have brought about much that has been done 
since under the present government. He said that 
" France owed an immense debt of gratitude to 
Louis Philippe, and it had been but an ungrateful 
country to him in return, though what had been done 
against him had not been done by the commercial 
classes. They had been well content with their pros- 
pects and their liberties, which were growing and 
consolidating from day to day* Now we are punished 
for our folly and ingratitude by losing the latter alto- 
gether. No doubt that government had its faults, 
and great ones j but what government has not ? But 
they were not fatal ones ; not such as merited what 
took place, even looking only at the good of France. 
*' The faults, were rather too much trafficking with 
the deputies, and dissatisfying the old nobles and the 
priesthood. These were mistakes, and great ones ; and 
these laid the government open to all the various in- 
trigues and attacks of those two rather unscrupulous 
bodies of men ; while the trafficking with the deputies 
made that particular part of the social fabric, which 
should have been maintained sound and powerful, 
only weak and contemptible in the eyes of the people* 
Still, time and the strong expression of public 
opinion would have cured these things. But we are 
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an impatient people ; now we pay the penahr accor- 
dingly. We have a strong governments bat it is a 
very costly one. We have much glory, bm littte 
contentmentp Olory tn this age does not satisfy 
people. It is a relic of the old barbarous times. 
What we want is, like other people, to share in all 
the management and all the real interests of our com- 
moTi country, to have our energy demanding share 
in all its great troubles and its triumphs from which 
we are now, in reality, altogether shut out^ — and not to 
be treated like so many children, worried by our 
government in every petty way, on every side; given 
the bauble of military glory to play w ith, which only 
does to amuse the people in the capital and flatter the 
vanity of certain persons, while it increases oar 
taxes and our debt, and in reality gives nothing sub- 
stantial of employment to the mind and intellect of 
any one of us» But all this comes of our not esti- 
mating at its true value our constitution when we had 
it. We had a good thing, and because it was not 
perfect, we threw it away, and now here we are under 
the heel of one man/' My companion held up his 
thumb as he said this, like the gentleman at Chollet 
in La Vendue, accompanying the action with a smile 
of bitter self-contempt. What can a stranger say to 
a French gentleman under these circumstances, 
except an old saw or two, such as, it is a long lane 
that has not a turning, — time and the hour wear out 
the longest day, — the wheel of fortune turns round, 
and every side comes uppermost in turn, — ^yourturn 
will come up again by-and-by, and you must do 
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better Dext time. So you try to cotisole a gentleman 
of the Grande Nation for bis political nullity under 
the bayonets of his chief, and for which attempt he 
pays you with a shrug of his shoulders. The im- 
patient man smarts under the present pain, while the 
cure is a long way oflF. There is also the smart, so 
yery sharp to a man of ability, of knowing that he 
once possessed what he now longs for, and that he 
threw it away. 

The general aspect of La Rochelle is that of a flour- 
ishing town. The streets are wide, the houses hand- 
sorae, the shops well supplied, while there is a general 
air of well-being in the appearance of the inhabitants. 
A gentleman told me that the Protestant part of the 
population was the richer \ and he added rather a curi- 
ous fact, that where Romanists and Protectants inter- 
married, the money was invariably on the side of the 
Protestant So industry and Protestantism go hand 
in hand. At La Rochelle, as elsewhere, in Germany, 
or England, or Rome, or Ireland, Protestantism, as a 
rule, represents industry and prosperity — and Roman- 
ism represents idleness and poverty. The better the 
Protestant, the more industrious — the better the Ro- 
manist, the more idle. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Coftch TraTelling— A Bbt on the French people — A. Night Jounuj — 
Napoleon Vendue— A dull fonnal Town— A "Wine Merchant on lug 
Trade with Englishmen — Timidity of DegpotJam Ita rewilti— Tlia 
" Pacificateur de la Yend^" 

From La Rochelle I turned my face again to the 
north and west. I took my place hy the night coach 
for Napoleon Vendue, by which means I saved a 
whole day of slow travelling, the mail being war- 
ranted to be a fast coach. Napoleon Vend^ was in 
the old times a small bourg in the Bocage, called Roche 
Serion, but Napoleon the First converted it into a 
town, it being considered a good stragetic position, 
commanding all the western and southern side of 
La Vendue. The road from La Rochelle to Napoleon 
Vendue was excellent. Our coach was drawn by 
three horses abreast, and had the magic word 
" d^pfiches," painted on its panels. These "d^pfeches** 
coaches do not always travel well, as we have seen in 
the Bocage. This one professed to do eight miles per 
hour. 

On mounting to my usual place in the cabriolet 
I found two companions— a Frenchman of the middle 
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class and his wife, rather a good looking young 
woman, and whom he always addressed during our 
night journey as "ma m^re," Three screws were 
harnessed to the coach ; the conducteur, the driver, 
and a third man mounted to the seat in front of us, 
and we started. As we went through the town-gate 
there were large numbers of soldiers standing about, 
the barrack being at the ^te, and an immense circle of 
friends our conducteur and coachman appeared to have 
among the soldiery, for the coach was received with 
a salvo of personal jokes. But I think I never 
listened to so many indecent expressions in the same 
space of time as I did in that passage at a foot's pace 
through the gate. The conducteur and the coachman 
seemed to try to rival each other and the soldiers in 
the effort to say the most disgusting things, quite 
without reference to the presence of any ladies about 
the coach or within hearing. In the coup^ beneath 
us was a lady. In the cabriolet, near me, 
was another. I could not help feeling for them. 
I looked across the husband to the face of the 
latter in her comer, and saw she was smiling 
placidly in the middle of the ribaldry. "Ma 
mere " was evidently so accustomed to this kind of 
thing that she heard it all as a matter of course, 

I have long come to the painful conclusion, in my 
various intercourse with France and the French 
people, that they possess very bad taste in this 
matter. One would be really inclined to ask if they 
are ambitious to be considered to have a superiority 
in this^ as in other things, over all other peoples in 
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Europe? There is an utter indifference to decency 
which is reTolting, I do not believe such a public 
bandying of epithets could have occurredj unchecked 
bj any one, in any, out of France, town of note, as 
that which took place as a matter of course at the 
gate of La Rochelle, Even now, on their railroads, 
there is a thorough absence of the sense of delicacy 
in their arrangements at the several stations almost 
throughout the country. There is a certain excuse, 
though a small one, for this bad habit and v^ant of 
taste on the old coach roads, though you meet with 
it in no other country. But on the railways, managed 
professedly by gentlemen, and conducted by persons 
of a better class, their stations built under the in- 
spection of people of the upper ranks in society, it is 
almost inconceivable how little thought there is of 
the commonest proprieties. For instance^ at the 
principal station at Nantes, as well as elsewhere, the 
object of the designers of the building would really 
appear to have been simply — a defiance of decency. 
It is a very serious flaw in the idiosyncrasy of our 
neighbours, so excellent in many things, so wanting in 
others. Low taste is a flaw in the intellect of a nation. 
We travelled at a capital pace, the screws, when a 
little warmed, getting over the ground at a rate no 
one would have given them credit for It was a warm 
and clear night, and I was enjoying the fresh air and 
the fine starlight, when one by one our three com- 
panions in the front of the cabriolet lit their pipra, 
or cigars. There was at once an end of the fresh air 
and the pleasures of the starlight. The pace we were 
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going through the air — a light wind blowing directly 
in our faces — drove all the smoke and much of the 
burning ashes of the pipes back into our cul de sae^ 
the cabriolet. Presently my neighbour, the French 
gentleman, did the same. On our reaching a small 
town^ a fourth man uiountetl on the seat in front of us, 
and there being no space for him on it, he sat on the 
knee of one of the others, with one arm round his 
neck to support himself. He too lit his pipe. 

Now I do not at any time object to a fair amount of 
smoke in ray face, from friends or neighbourSj either 
out of doors or indoors, in my w ay through the world, 
though my own share in that consolatory pastime I 
have long given up. But here were five pipes or 
cigars all going at once, and the smoke of this com- 
bined performance was not, in a fair and just and 
impartial way, curling up over all our heads in 
dreamy wreaths, lovely and graceful in itsmovementi 
but was setting steadily back in a strong body right 
into my throat and that of "ma m^re*" I confess I 
have a weakness too for the smoke of good tobacco, 
rememberingj as I do, the ancient days with a fond 
sensibilitj', but I have no weakness whatever for to- 
bacco which reminds one of brown paper. There was 
much odour of this article of commerce in the smoke 
from the pipes of my companions. 

What a pace we went all through that hilly coun- 
trj'^ up to midnight, and what a number of times I 
was half on fire from the showei^ of tobacco ash from 
my friends. 

** Ma mere " bore it all better than I did, for she 
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slept at her ease in her comer all through it Cer- 
tainly there ia an immense capacity in women for 
adapfatioD of themselvas to any position of things. 
It shows a beautiful pliability of character in the 
female sex, if that character be only properly educated 
in early youth in the great science of submission to 
things as they are, I have a theory that this power 
of self-adaptation to the objectionable is given them 
for wise purposes, and that it is in fact to do them a 
wrong not to draw out and keep in practice this 
faculty. To be sure it is a good deal exercised as the 
world goes, and it seems to be quite possible that they 
are all the happier and the better for such a condition 
of things. Of course a woman must have at times 
her little indulgences, but according to this theory, 
these should be the exceptions^ her true happinesa 
being to be found in self-sacrifice to others. There 
would appear to be no possible state of things she will 
not readily accommodate herself to for the satisfac* 
tion of k hon homrm^ if he does but indulge her fan- 
cies from time to time. Let Beast only treat Beauty 
kindly at times, and Beauty forgets that he b Beast. 
How glad I was to get out of my smoky chimney at 
midnight at Napoleon Vendue, 

This is a regularly arranged town, of five thousand 
inhabitants, and of course it is utterly uninteresting 
as a collection of buildings. Any town laid out by 
the square and the rule always is a most tedious and 
dull place. Each street is a repetition of its neigh* 
hour. 

This town stands on the top of a hiU. It has a 
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Grande Place much too large, with a statue of Napo* 
leon L, on horseback, in the middle of itf and it has 
a large, cold Italian church at one extremity of the 
Place, a bare and chilling building, and altogether 
out of its place in the middle of La Vendee, with its 
pretty Gothic churches of the small towns. 

The country round the town is rich, and the pro- 
prietors a prosperous race, as indeed is the case 
throughout the Vendue. There are three depots for 
artificial manures in Napoleon, and the farmers, large 
and small, everywhere use it in considerable quanti" 
ties — a sign of the times. 

While I was at dinner at the hotel — a large and 
not uncomfortable house, partaking in its detail of 
the Napoleon Vendue, and not of the Roche Serion — 
a Frenchman came in and sat opposite to me, across 
the long table. There was no one else in the large 
room. We dined in silence, as though we had been 
two Englishmen, When he had finished his bottle 
of wine my neighbour could keep silence no longer, 
BO ha told me he was a Bordeaux %vine merchant 
He then went on to say he had much commerce with 
my countrymen, and that he often went to England, 
where all his friends, the wine merchants and others, 
were very cordial to him. He soon recommended 
himself to me by saying that he liked dealing with 
us. 

" Now," said he, " I like it for this reason — you 
have no trouble, no vexatious suspicion to meet. The 
English merchant confides in you. If you have en- 
gaged to send a certain wine to him, he takes it for 
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granted you will keep jrour word to him as to quality. 
You send it, and he pays to a day. You go to Eng*- 
land and you meet him, and he gives you a hearty 
welcome. He will give you a good dinner day after 
day, and he makes his house pleasant to you with all 
his family. So long as you do what you say, he i3 
a true friend. But if once you fail in any way 
in your engagements, he does not make complaints^ 
he does not vex you with litigation, he does not hesi- 
tate or refuse to pay you and send back your wine, — 
no — he keeps it, and he sends you your money, — but 
he sends you no more orders. He has done mth 
you. You may go to England ; you meet him in the 
street as you used to do. He bows to you, and there 
is an end of it No more invitations and no more 
intimacies. Now I like that way of doing business. 
It is high and fine — there is no pettiness in it That 
is the reason why your English merchant succeeds — 
he trusts others, and they trust him — that is your 
whole secret ; but how different it is with us. If I 
send by any chance a pipe of wrong wine to 
Paris, to my French buyer — ^Ah ! — my countr}'^man — 
bah — I never hear the end of it, — letters — complaints 
— law — wheugh I " 

I only hoped, in my sleeve, that all this was not in- 
tended for me as a British buyer of wine. If it was 
so, alas I that was not my vocation. I was but a 
simple traveller, and I accepted it as a tribute to my 
trusting and successful countrymen. 

As my companion was inclined to be communica- 
tive^ I asked him how he liked the new taxes, Thb 
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was scarcely a kind return for his praises of the 
British merchant 

Under the influence of the bottle of wine he broke 
out into a diatribe about double taxes — extravagant 
goTernment — unsafe prospect forFrance^ — no certainty 
about anything — Frenchmen made reckless by this 
constant change of rulers, and by appealing to the 
war passion — and thus made to be inconsiderate about 
other nations, ^ — and then he finished by a doleful 
lament for the death of the Duke of Orleans, '* a man 
who had influence with the King and with the people, 
and who was liked by all parties/' 

Thus it was throughout the country. Whenever 
there was any expression of opinion on the present 
state of things, it always seemed to be more or less 
adverse. There was a feeling of discontent with the 
present, and a lament over the past The existing 
system would appear to be too sharp, too severe, too 
interfering. It gives no one any breathing space. 
The people are made to feel, at all points, the hand of 
the governmentj the tip of the goad in their necks. 
No one is at his ease. It is the old fault of the 
despotic ruler. He rules in fear — now heavy-handed, 
and now irritating. Timidity makes him suspicious. 
He overgo verns his people, and so he makes them 
discontented by his fear of their being hostile to him. 
Towards a barbarous or an uncivilised people this 
hard-handedness may have been prudent, and perhaps 
necessary. But to a highly polished people, who 
have known so much better things, who see other 
peoples round them governed in a more kindly and 
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considerate manner, and who, moreover, claim, with 
or without reason, to be the leading nation of the 
world, the most intellectual, and therefore an example 
to other nations, — this system of rule must be the 
most galling, and the most oflFensive to all their pride 
and all their self-love, that even an enemy could 
invent It is scarcely possible not to consider that 
in this age such a system is a mistake, and which 
will one day bear bitter fruit. It may be brilliant 
on the surface, but is it really productive of con- 
fidence, and of the goodwill of the intellectual part 
of the nation? For in the end thb must be the 
triumphant power in the country. A teasing, and a 
disappointing, and a martinet government is rather 
foolish, rather ridiculous, and rather vulgar in these 
days. There is certainly nothing generous or high- 
minded in such a mode of treating a people. 

In a small place of the town of Napoleon Vendue 
was a statue, not equestrian. On the pedestal was 
thb inscription : ** General Travot — Pacificateur de 
la Vendue." The figure was tall and fine. The 
dress was of the time of the Great Revolution — top 
boots, pig-tail, full-breasted coat., with immense 
lappets and spreading skirts, '* Pacificateur de la 
Vendde!" When one reads the accounts, the 
authentic accounts, of what these Republican Generals 
did in those days — how, when beaten in the field as in- 
competent commanders, they avenged their defeats on 
a brave and fair enemy by alternating in their conduct 
of the war between the cold-blooded treacheries of 
cowards and the atrociti^ of demons — the words 
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of the inscription read like a cruel mockery. Greneral 
Travot was the man who destroyed the last armed 
force of the Vendeans, that under La Charette. 
Charette was executed at Nantes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A French Gentleman on an Excursion — ^Lea Herbien — ^Bnried Treaaarea 
— Sportsmen and the Lawyer — The Sporting Saddler — and Hunting 
Noblemen. 

Before five o'clock one morning I was on the road 
to Les Herbiers. This is a small town which was 
famous in the war. On the way we passed a spot 
where one of the hardest fought battles took place, 
called " Les Quatre Chemins de Loyer." It is a 
meeting place of four roads ; and here, though the 
surrounding ground was favourable to the Blancs, 
as the Vendeans were commonly called, being hilly 
and wooded, and so very suitable to their usual mode 
of fighting, yet the Bleus won the day. General Lu9on 
commanded the Republican force on this occasion. 
This battle was fought during the latter part of the 
war, when the regular troops gradually gained the 
ascendancy on various points. 

We had a capital road. It was commenced by 
Louis Philippe, and completed in the present reign. 
Our travelling was full eight miles an hour, the 
horses small, but doing a great deal of their ground 
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at a hand gallop. My neighbour in the cabriolet 
was a Parisian gentleman of the best class. He was 
doing what is rather an unusual thing for a Parisian 
of that stamp. He was taking a little tour for in- 
struction and amusement, quite alone. He was 
particularly gentlemanlike and agreeable, and seemed 
to be full of inquiry, but his passion, evidently, was 
horses. Kacing at Chantilly and La Marche was 
accordingly our principal subject of conversationi 
including thorough-bred horses in general in France 
and England. We parted at the first town, Les 
Herbiers, to my regret. 

Just as we were entering Les Herbiers, we passed 
the ruin of a considerable chateau, a wreck amid the 
relics of its walls and gardens. It was the Chdteau 
de Letendriere, and had belonged in the war to the 
family of the Baron de Landreau, a Vendean family 
of the old times. The baron emigrated. The Che- 
valier, his son, had remained and fought with La 
Rochejacquelein. Of course the chdteau was burnt, 
The family of De Landreau returned after the war 
and recovefed much of their property. They now 
possess land with a rental of about fifty thousand 
francs a-year, but the chateau has not been rebuilt, 

Les Herbiers is a small town of two thousand in- 
habitants; a quiet, agricultural place. It was totally 
burnt in the war ; having played a considerable part 
in it, as the head -quarters of the army of Charette, 
for some time. It lies in the Bocage, and so was a 
most important place for the Ven deans to hold. It 
is surrounded by wooded hills, and was thus a strong 
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position of defence^ there being no roads to itj except 
the small winding lanes. Charette, who held thb 
part of the countrjj was an able officer, but not one 
easy to persuade to act in combination with others* 
He preferred acting alone. This jealousy among the 
leaders — there being no regular chief to whom aU the 
commanders were compelled to look as their recog- 
nbed and appointed head, was in fact one of the 
principal causes of the failure of the war The armies 
separated. They did not support each other at criti- 
cal moments. This disheartened many. The conse- 
quence of divided counsels and divided action was 
the natural one — defeat. 

When the inhabitants of Les Herbiers were obliged 
to fly, for those who remained were massacred indis- 
criminately by the Republicans, and their houses 
bumtj they first buried their money and valuables in 
their gardens, hoping to return some day and find 
them. Of course many never returned, having 
crossed the Loire and died in Brittany, Some few 
did come back, and searched for their buried treasures 
— but the fire had destroyed all traces of streets and 
localitiesj and in most cases the search was without 
any result. One family had returned after many 
years' absence, and after much search for their former 
habitation, some one had Tecognised an old tree in a 
garden* They dug under this tree and found their 
buried treasure, a considerable sum in five franc pieces, 

I got down from the coach at a small inn, the 
hotel du Chene Vert. This had been recognised 
among the ruins of the town and had been rebuilt| 
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and was now flourishing under its old name of former 
times. It was a quaint little hostelryj very much 
resembling the kind of small antique inn, one degree 
above a public house, one sees in our smaller English 
country towns, way^side '* places of entertainment for 
man and beast." The hostess told me it was well 
known that this house had been the head-quarters of 
General Charette, and that when the Vendean force 
quitted the town^ the owners of the inn had buried 
much money and valuables under some part of the 
premises. Diggings had been made at first on the 
return of the inhabitants, but no part of the treasure 
had ever been discovered. 

" No doubt," said the portly, good-tempered woman, 
** there is money somewhere down under this place — ^ 
but where? You see, monsieur, we cannot dig up 
the house — the best way is not to think about the 
matter at all. People do dig in their gardens and 
odd places for the chance of finding something, as it 
is believed there is a deal of money under the town 
somewhere — but then^ monsieur, you cannot dig up 
the town to look for it, The only way is not to 
think about it." 

*' Yesj" said a bystander, **and if anyone does find 
anything in his garden, you may be sure he says 
nothing about it — so we never hear of any discovery/* 

Les Herbiers is a great place for sporting. While 
I was waiting for a cabriolet, belonging to a sporting 
saddler, to take me a cross road to Tiff^auges, twelve 
miles — ^a couple of young gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood came up with a four-wheeled dog^cart, on 
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their way somewhere on a sporting excumon. I was 
leaning out of the window of the ChSne Vert and ad- 
miring their dogs, four rather small^ but very well- 
bred setters and pointers. These were active animak^ 
and looked all over like work. The young men were 
light and wiry in figure, and gentleman -like. Their 
dress was a loose one of fustian jackets and trousers^ 
with gaiters and laced boots — a cool and easy Sep- 
tember costume. There was not a bit of show about 
either of thera* Both of them gave one the idea of 
sporting for itself being the one thing, and nothing 
else thought of Presently a middle-aged gentleman 
walked up and accosted them with immense gusto 
and demonstration. Mine hostess told me afterwards 
that he was an avocat of the town. The young men 
invited him to join themj saying they should have 
lots of sport with the partridges and hares, and de- 
claring the lawyer was a good shot and would fill his 
bag. I had an idea that he was a bad shot from the 
tone of the young men and the exuberant laughing 
and pleasure of the other. He was dressed in black, 
had a jovial face, a round short figure, his hair be- 
ginning to grizzle, and was in perpetual movemeuL 
He declared he had so much business that he could 
not go with them, he must be off to Napoleon 
Vendue; but if anything could have taken him from 
his work it would have been this particular day's sport 
and the company of these two young men. Then he 
referred to some dirmer party, and rallied one of the 
men on his attentions to a young lady there, — but the 
latter replied in the same composed voice, with which 
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he had pronounced the lawyer a good shot, that it 
was hej the lawyer, who was doing mischief in that 
quarter, and it was rather unfair, unless he meant 
something in earnest. This attack seemed to pique 
and delight the little round man to an immense ex- 
tent The other friend here threw in a few mumbling 
words about this being the general opinion, and he, 
the lawyer, should not do this kind of thing. All 
this time the two sportsmen were packing their dog- 
cart afresh with their guns and bags, having a fresh 
horse put into the shafts, and stowing away their 
dogs, while the lawyer was running about from one 
to the other, laughing convulsively, rubbing his 
hands, patting one or other on the back, going round 
the little carriage, vowing he must be off to his office 
and then to Napoleon, and then going a little way, 
and as often returning to have another word and 
receive another grave bit of quizzing from the young 
men. He went off in a great hurry some four or 
five times — he must go^ he could not lose any more 
time — wished them good sport and good luck, and 
repeated a hundred regrets he could not go with them 
— and set off in earnest, and then hurried back again 
to say something, one more word — and laughed 
exuberantly. At last he did go — and the dog-cart 
iwent too, dogs and guns packed, and I went to have 
a word with the sporting saddler. 

I walked up the main street, a broad open way, 
with wide spaces sloping from the little houses down 
to the carriage road. There was no shop in aU the 
place equal to that of the saddler. 
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Clearly, sporting was the great and main business 
at Les Herbiers* The saddler was a personage. His 
shop was commodiouSj and was fitted up with all 
modem conveniences, his windows and shelves filled 
with articles of the latest style of saddlery and horse 
clothing. It was a pleasing surprise, and told its 
tale of the neighbourhood. Here was a shop full of 
saddles on an English model, brushes, curricomba^ 
knee caps, head collars, bridles, bits, cloths, rugs, 
stirrup irons, and all the etcaeteras of a stable of the 
style seen in an English town, all in this small out 
of the way village-town in the depths of La Vendee. 

The saddler was an enterprising man, ready and 
intelligent, full of talk about hounds and horses, and 
kept a stable of horses with cabriolets for hire. He 
said the principal sportsman of the neighbourhood 
was the Marquis de Majou, who keeps thirty-five 
couple of deer hounds and twenty horses. He has 
a considerable fortune, and his passion is hunting. 
He ifl the Louvetier of La Vendue; an old oflBce 
under the French Government, once worth tea 
thousand francs a year, but now not so much. This 
office, however, gives the Marqub the right of hunt* 
ing wolves in all the forests of the Department. 
There are parts of the Bocage where wolves are still 
found, though not so nttany as across the Loire in 
the forests of Brittany. 

Parts of the Bocage go by the name of separate 
forests, such as the Forfit de Chantemerle, between 
La Chataigneraie and Bressuire, the For^t de 
Vouvantj between La Chataigneraie and Fontenajy 
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the Foret de Vezirij between ChoUet and Chatillon. 
This latter 13 twenty miles long by eight or nine in 
breath. In this there are red deer and roe, and 
wild boar, foxes, and wolves. There are other forests 
besides these in the western part of the Bocage, The 
Louvetier hunts in them all if he pleases. 

There is another gentleman in the neighbourhood 
of Les Herbiers, the Marquis de Bayeux, who hunts 
with M. de Majou, These are the two leading sports- 
men. The latter gentleman has about sixty thou- 
sand francs of rent a year ; iL de Majou much more. 
But in fact^ every man in the country who can keep 
a horse or a dog, is, as the young man at Mortagne 
told me, an inveterate sportsman. Sporting seems 
to be as much in the grain of a Vendean or a Breton 
gentleman as it is in that of a Welshman. It is 
affirmed by their friends, that every Welshman is a 
sportsman, legitimate or illegitimate, and certainly no 
people anywhere can beat our friends of the prin- 
cipality at catching their game, by fair means or 
foul. What a fortunate thing for these gentlemen 
of Brittany and La Vendee that, shut out as they 
are from the political affairs of their nation, they live 
in a country suited to the healthy and manly pastime 
in which they consume so much of their time. How 
much happier is this for them, and more wholesome 
for their bodily and mental strengthj than is the lot 
of their neighbours at Chollet, rich too, and basking 
in the smiles of fortune, but devoured with a sraaU 
jealousy of each other — rivals and not friends — and 
tormented with a desire of an indefinite something 
which they cannot possess. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Drive to Tiffauges -GraflEart's Folly— Philosophy of Buildinga— The 
Hotel des Quatre Filles— The Chateau of Gillee de Retz— His Story 
— His Craeltieft— His Riches — His Death — ^He was not Bluebeard— ' 
The Stream of Blood — CriDolines among Ruins — ^The Hostess of the 
Hotel — Clemence at Breakfast — Her Sorrows — The Garden of the 
Abb4— His Chapel—His Sister. 

From Les Herbiers to Tiffaugcs the drive is charm- 
ing. There is a long elevated line of hill, a hog's- 
back, running from south to north, right across the 
country, starting from near Les Herbiers. The road 
to Tiffauges is on the western side of the ridge, on 
the lower slopes, and from it you command a fine 
rich wooded country — an immense level — part of the 
Bocage, stretching away for miles to the sea. On 
this fine September morning nothing could be more 
enjoyable than this drive. A fresh air in one's face, 
a warm sun, an easy going cabriolet, with a neat, 
small Yendean dun mare in the shafts, a capital 
smooth road, and a magnificent extent of forest 
scenery lying under the eye, with small towns and 
villages half-buried in the dense immensity of wood 
— these things, with an intelligent lad for a driver, 
form a very pleasant combination. On the top of 
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the hogVback there stands a lofty solitiiiy tower. 
This is called Graffart's Folly— La FoUe de Graffart. 
It appeared that a certain M. Graffart was a lawyer 
of some small town^ perhaps of Les Herhiers. He 
made money, bought land on this hogs-back, and, 
being fond of fine scenery, he built this tower. From 
its summit the whole circuit of La Vendee is visiblej and 
to the west the sea is seen, towards Isle Dieu and Noir- 
montiers, across that wide forest tract we were passing. 
At the base of this tower M, Graifart built some rooms, 
which he was accustomed to occupy at times for the 
enjoyment of this magnificent scenery. He died, and 
left his whole fortune to a daughter, who married a 
Vendean nobleman. The tower is kept in good order, 
as well as the rooms at its base, but no one lives 
there. The daughter comes now and then to occupy 
them for a time, out of aifection for her father. But 
this tower on my right, up on the Vendean ridge, it 
bore a bad name. Whenever I asked anyone about 
it, there was always a mocking tone in the reply — 

'' Oh I that is Graffart's FoUy I '' 

Anyhow, if the w^orthy lawyer, lover of scenery, 
had felt an ambition to hand his name down to 
posterity, here it was gratified. Lawyer GraflFart 
w^ould have been consigned rapidly to oblivion. The 
Folic Graffart lives for ever. 

The ridge of hill was called Les Alouettes, After 
some six or seven miles we came to a point of the road 
where it sunk down suddenly from the upper spurs of 
the line of hill and ran along a lower range. But 
the point where the road left the upper ground is a 
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noted spot. The landlady at the Chene Vert at Lei^ 
Herbiers told me particularly to mark it. She should 
have been of the blood of the Graffarts. It certainly 
was a beautiful spot. From here the eye commanded an 
unlimited extent of woodland to the west and north, 
but more broken than that we had passed. Here were 
low abrupt hills at intervals- From these shot up 
church towers out of the leafy forest, and white long 
buildings stood out, half-seen, shining among the 
tree tops, and vnllage-towns and convents, — here and 
there some handsome new residence of the flouri^ihing 
gentry of the country. In many instances, where the 
families on their return after the war had found 
their old chateau a heap of ruins, they had allowed 
the fallen building to lie — a picturesque relic of 
former times, — while for themselves they had built 
an entirely new and commodious residence on some 
elevated spot, Some of these were now visible from 
La Brittifere, 

What an entirely new order of thought groups 
itself at once round a rich, and handsome, and ex* 
tensive private dwelling in a country where such a 
thing is a rarity. There may be all the virtues in the 
catalogue in the farm-house and in the cottage — in 
the village hut or in the shop of the bourg — but 
there is a something absent which is not these — a 
something wanting which can gild even these. A 
great house and ita belongings — the character, the 
style, the tone of the interior, the proportion and 
keeping of the outside and the inside, the order and 
the decoration — these are an evidence, as a rule, 
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of the better humanity. The uneducated and the 
imartistic^ labouring rudely for the supply of the 
common wants, these may possess all the virtues, but 
they do not possess that which adorns even the 
virtues. With the presence of the great house arises 
the vbion of an added beauty to virtuous action, of 
a wider scope to usefulness, of a more subtle 
charm to kindness, a higher bond to family affection, 
and a deeper estimate to the inner life of man. 

li\Tien you think over these things as you drive 
along the high road of La Vendue and see the ruins 
of the great houses, and your eye descries something 
better than the lowly ones, what a relief it is when 
you do come to the something better. These ruins 
strike you as some degrading thrusting back of the 
higher thing into the lower- The large and orderly 
mansion shines out as some revival from the 
humiliation. 

We arrived at Tiffauges early in the afternoon* 
The lad who was driving me inquired which hotel I 
would go to. We were at the moment of his qu^» 
tion passing through the small Place of the little bourg, 
and while I was hesitating about my answer — for I 
was anxious not to make a mistake about the " Hotel 
des quatre fiUes sans homme " of my Nantes friends 
at Moncoutant, — I saw across the Place a very neat 
small inn, with a large board above the first floor 
windows, inscribed '* Hotel des Etrangers." There was 
such an unusual neatness about the whole building — 
roses creeping up the two sides of the entrance — a 
flight of stone steps up to the door — a landing on the 
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top of thenij and a heavy grey stone balustrade on 
either side of the steps and the landing — the roses 
falling down oyer the dark stone work — all the 
windows with shutters white and fresh looking, — the 
whole thing struck me at a glance, "that is the house; 
the sisters must keep that house^ — the whole air of 
the building is eloquent of the Quatre fiUes/' 

So we drove up to the foot of the steps. In a 
moment} from the door came a small female figure 
dressed in black, about fifty years of age, wearing on 
her head and round a mournful face a white cap with 
black ribbons on it. 

One of the *' Quatre/' I said to myself. The little 
woman tripped down the steps and invited me in 
with a soft delicate voice, rather melancholy^ and a 
pretty cordial manner. Everything inside the house 
was as neat as the outside, and in a few minutes the 
little hostess had installed me in a good- sized roora^ 
looking out on the Place, Everything here was 
bright and polished, from the brilliant linen of the 
bed to the brass ornaments on the chest of drawers. 
I could not help at once drawing comparisons between 
this small house in this out of the way little bourg 
with all the many hotels I had occupied in large and 
pretentious towns in La Vendue and Brittany, and 
to my taste it bore away the palm easily. 

TiflFauges is a small bourg, standiug on the top and 
al ong the higher slopes of a steep hiU, the assent to a line 
of elevated country. Here it falls doivn sharply to the 
river La Sevre, while across the Valley of the S^vre 
the country rises again in easy, broken slopes. The 
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tigh road from Noirmoutier to ChoUet runi through 
it, aad a bridge crosses the river at the foot of the 
hill, where is a large paper mill. Tiflfauges is a quiet 
village-town. 

Immediately below the town, towards the west, 
where the Noirmoutier road comes in, there is another 
valley from the South. Where these two valleys 
meetj from the west and from the south, there is a 
long tongue of ground projecting into the point of 
meeting. On this tongue stands the shew lion of 
TiflFaugeSj the Castle of Gilles de Retz, It is now an 
extensive ruin, occupying with its buildings and in- 
closures the triangular point of ground from the 
Noirniontier road to the extremity of the triangle, 
Gilles de Retz^ or the Marechal de Retz^ was a very 
distinguished officer in the French armies in the 
reign of Charles VI L of France, and eepecially made 
himself remarked in ihe wars with the English in that 
time. He fought by the side of the Maid of Orleans. 

But it was not his public life as a distinguished 
soldier which has made his name remarkable in the 
annals of his country^ but his private life as a great 
noble of high family and almost unbounded wealth. 

In this respect the deeds of the Marechal stand out 
as something unique in European story. For many 
years his life at Tiflfauges was believed to have been 
the ground -work of the well known story, so dear to 
nurseries and to the hearts of children, all lovers of 
sensation stories — of Bluebeard. Gilles de Retz, as 
this personage is commonly named ^ was held to be 
represented in the story of that awful chieftain* 
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But this, unfortunately for Tiffauges and its castle, 
has been of late years disproved by more than one 
French author, although even that able writer, M. 
Pitre Chevalier, in his work on Ancient and Modern 
Brittany, says that a "thousand popular traditions 
have engraved in the memory of the Bretons the 
bloody deeds of Gilles de Retz. The story of Blue- 
beard has probably no other origin than these tradi- 
tions/' 

Gilles de Retz was born in the year 1404. He 
was the son of Guy de Laval and of Marie Craon de 
Suze, and thus he represented one of the most ill us* 
trious families of Brittany, He lost his father at 
the age of twenty. He so distinguished himself in 
the wars of the age, that he was made a Marshal 
at the age of twenty-four, by Charles VI L A 
few years subsequently the Marshal retired to his 
domains in Brittany ; and now new tastes began to 
develop themselves in him. 

His possessions were immense. His barony of Retz 
comprised the manors of Machecoulj Pornicj Princ^ 
Vue, La Besnate, and Bourgneuf He was the pos- 
sessor, through his uncle, De Craon, of the manors of La 
SuzCj Le LorouXj Champtoce, and Ingrandes, Through 
his wife, Catherine de Thouars, he held the lands of 
Pouzauges, Tiffauges, Chabanaisj Confolens^ Saveuay, 
and others. Soon his style of living eclipsed that of 
the Duke of Brittany himself. He had his court, his 
clergy, his pages, his gentlemen of the household, his 
men-at-arms, his musicians, his rhymers, his poets. 

His favourite places of residence were his Coatl^ 
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of Machecoul, Champtoc^, Tiffauges, and Prmc^, in 
which he had garrisons of soldierj\ His Hotel de 
Suze, at Nantes, was hung throughout with cloth of 
gold. When there, he kept every day open table. 
The wildest orgies marked the termination of each 
day. His various chapels in his chateaux were like 
small cathedrals. They had their titled and mitred 
head, like a bishop. They had their dean, their 
archdeacon, their vicar, their choristers and regular 
choir ; all the dignitaries clothed in scarlet robes. 
This ecclesiastical body travelled about with him 
from chS^teau to chateau. Four companies of gens- 
darmes always accompanied him, and an organ. On 
his way his treasurer would scatter money among the 
people in the villages he passed through, and in the 
towns he would stop and give fgtes to the populace, 
dances and carousals, tournaments and plays, for 
days together. During these occasions he would 
have public tables spread in the streets, and every 
one bidden to the feast 

Wealthy as he was, it was not long before these 
prodigalities injured the fortune of the Marshal 
He oppressed his vassals with new charges, and then 
was forced to sell parts of his domains. In 1434, 
the Duke of Brittany bought, at a low price, two of 
his estates at Ingrandes and Champtoc4 

But now Gilles de Retz had recourse, in his 
troubles, to alchymy. He summoned to TifFauges 
the most skilful practitioners in their science He 
had stoves set up, and worked at them night and day. 
But gold — no gold was produced- Then a friend sug- 
gested magic. 
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Soon were sought out the men who had a 
reputation for the power of invoking the evil spirit. 
Thus came to him the famoi^ Antoine de Palenne, — 
then Jean de la Rivierfej — then a celebrated doctor of 
Poitou. Each night there were invocations made in 
due form in the thick and gloomy forests around the 
Chateau of TiffaugeSj to the evil one. But no spirit 
appeared. Then the Marshal, in his disappointment 
and bis anger, drove away from his castle these in* 
capable sorcerers, and resolved to apply to a famous 
man in Italy. At that time there was living in the 
neighbourhood of Florence a Doctor Francisco Pre- 
latij who, it was saidj possessed an absolute power over 
the devil himself The Marshal sent for this man^ 
Supple and cuuning, a courtier by nature, Prelati 
soon obtained a complete mastery over the mind 
of the Marshal. He became his most intimate 
friend. 

They set to work. On one occasion the devil ap- 
peared to Prelati as a serpen tj and on another in the 
form of a leopard ; but he obstinately refused to ap- 
pear to Gilles de Retz, unless he^ the devil, w as first 
put in possession of a compact in w^ritiug^ signed with 
the blood of the Marshal The Marshal hesitated 
some time before agreeing to this terrible condition. 
At last he yielded, but with this express reserve, that 
his life and his soul w^ere not imperilled. 

The meeting was now to take place. Prelati went 
alone at night into the forest. ' On a sudden, cries of 
distress were heard issuing from the forest* The 
Marshal hurried to the spot The Italian was lying 
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on the groundj half dead, and covered with blood. 
What had taken place? No one knew. However, 
Prelati, recovering his senses, remembered that the 
devil now, by a further exaction ^ demanded that the 
heart, the hand, the eyes, and the blood of a young 
child should be offered to hira. 

Thia was the commencement of a series of horrors. 
The Marshal now, in his wild passion to observe the 
contract, sent out men to his different domains. 
These sought out the most beautiful children they 
could find, and carried them off. Some were spared 
on account of their beauty, and remained atTiffaugea 
for the orgies of the Marshal, while others were piti- 
lessly killed. Throughout the country round there 
spread alarm and horror and despair. No one 
dared to send the children into the fields. At Nantes 
even there arose the same fear, and then terror. 
Children who were passing alone before the great 
gate of the Hotel de Suze, were seduced inside by the 
servants of the Marshal, and were never seen again. 

These things went on for some time. It is even 
said that they continued for nearly ten years, and 
that during much of that time the Duke of Brittany 
was aware of what was going on^ but shut his eyes 
to these doings of his great and powerful subject 
The Marshal was invited to the Court at Rennes, 
where he was well received. He went there holding 
his head high, and accompanied by bis wife, Catherine 
de Thouars, who is described as looking pale and 
unhappy at the thought of those horrors which she 
more than suspected. 
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At last the scandal of thetn became so great that 
the Bishop of NanteSj De Malcstroit, determined to 
complain of them. The Legate from Rome joined in 
this complaint. It came before the Duke, and he 
ordered the arrest of the Marshal, Gilles de Retz 
was then at Tiffaiiges. He allowed himself to be 
seized without any resistance. Two extraordinary 
tribunals were at once formed — one at the Chateau 
of Nantes, under the presidency of the Bishop, for 
the trial of the Marshal for those crimes which came 
under ecclesiastical lawman d the other at the Bonf- 
fay> under the presidency of the High Steward of 
Brittany. In the first examinations the Marshal 
treated his judges with great hauteur^ calling them 
simoniacal and scurrilous wretches; but in a little 
time he lowered his high tone ; and then he succumbed 
altogether and acknowledged all his misdeeds. This 
remarkable prosecution is still in existence in full in 
the archives of the PnSfecture of Nantes, It is 
written in Latin, and a French writer says: "The 
atrocious and revolting details which it contains make 
one shudder with horror." The assassinations took 
place principally at the Chateaux of Machecoulj 
Champ toc^, Tiffaugcs^ and in the Hotel de Suze at 
Nantes. For the purpose of destroying the traces of 
the crimes, the bodies were burned and the ashes 
scattered to the wind. Still it appeared that many 
were not destroyed. Forty -six were found buried 
at one place, and eighty at another. The Marshal 
confessed that he had cut the throats of many of 
these children with his own hands, as he had enjoyed 
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the cries and the death agonies of his victims. He 
was condemned to be burnt alive- After his con- 
demnation the Marshal burst into tears, and then he 
declared '*that all bis crimes arose from the foolish 
treatment he had received in his youth ; having had 
no law but his own will and his pleasure ; and he 
warned all those who had children to give them a 
good education, and not to bring them up in idle- 
ness and luxury/' At his own request the Marshal 
was followed to the place of execution by all the 
clergy of Nantes, the monastic ordei^s^ and the con- 
gregations. 

The Duke of Brittany, at the last moment, con- 
sidering the repentance of the Marshal and his high 
rankj allowed him to be strangled ; his body to be 
passed through the flames, and then delivered to his 
family. It is related of this strange man tliat when 
he was separated from Prelati, that impudent and most 
cruel impostor, he showed much feeling. The Mar* 
shal thus addressed the man who was the author of 
all his worst excessea^ while he embraced hinij shed- 
ding many tears : '* Farewell, Francis^ my friend : we 
shall never meet again in this world. I pray God 
that he will give you much patience and all know- 
ledge. And be assured, that if you posseas youi^elf, 
like me, in patience and in hope towards God, we 
shall see each other again in the great rejoicing in 
Paradise, Pray to God for me and I will pray for 
you." 

It is declared that Gilles de Retz died a sincere 
penitent ; but it does not say much in favour of his 
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intellectual powers, that this impostor, Prelatij should 
have retained such an influence over him even to the 
last 

I was disappointed that the Chateau de Tiffauges ' 
was not allowed to be the true scene of the story of 
Bluebeard. There really was so much in the style of 
the fine remains, the towers, and the imposing and 
still beautiful machicolated wall hanging over the high 
road above the river, that it was a regret to find 
French research had lately robbed the castle of an 
interest it had long possessed. Yet still, after read- 
ing on the spot this account of its real owner in days 
gone by, and of his revolting and unheard of amount 
of cruelties, the giand old ruin, with its grey to wens 
and lofty walls, were invested with a strange and 
horrible interest — almost an awe. Power has its 
influence on us in whatever form it presents itself* 
Of coulee, the cicerone of the place, a woman living 
in some farm buildings within the in closure, knew 
nothing of the denial of the castle being the Castle 
of Bluebeard. She held to the old tradition natur- 
ally. It would be like throwing away a fortune to 
give up the valuable story in the cause of truth. 
After listening to her details of Bluebeard — ^that 
Gilles de Retz was a dark man, whose beard was of 
a blue black colour — ^that a certain tower was the 
prison of his too inquisitive wives — that a certain 
window was the very window, barred over now with a 
rusty iron grating, high up in the face of one of the 
grey towers, at which the unhappy wife had called to 
her sister Anne on the battlemented roof above^ to 
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inquire so often in accents of despaifj ** If she saw 
anybody coming^'* and that the brother had arrived 
by the Noirmoutier road^ not visible from that 
window, while the dust and the sheep were visible 
from the battlement^ above. After going into all 
this with the voluble and believing woman, quite 
sorry myself for the French gentleman's research, I 
asked the cicerone about the real Gilles de Retz* 
She showed me an opening between two walls, a 
kind of oubliettCj down which the poor children were 
said to have been thrown ; and she told of dungeons 
by the great moat, where many were kept till wanted 
for the barbarous orgies of the Marshal and Prelati; 
but among her stories there was one circumstance 
she spoke of as belonging to the present time. 
We were standing at the moment on the roadway^ 
just vt^thin the main entrance, and very near the 
tower of the oubliette, 

*' Here," said the woman, pointing downwards, 
" on this road you may sometimes see drops of blood 
all along here, as if some ones nose had been 
bleeding freely. I have seen it twenty times, and I 
have often asked people about the place, labourers 
and others, if their noses had been bleeding in the 
gateway, or if they had cut themselves. But they 
never had — never. Sometimes it was just like a 
stream of blood all along the rut* Sometimes it was 
on these old stones, and ran down the side of the 
roadway. There never was any mark of it on the 
building, but only on the road. This appearance 
always occurred on a damp day, in winter and in 
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summerj but never in dry weather. I have often, 
scratched it with my feet; it was wet, but there waa* 
always the dry dust under it. I never could account 
for it, nor could any one else." 

The woman was a plain spoken, quiet person, and 
she told me all this in a simple way, as if she were 
relating any ordinary occurrence which she had often 
witnessedj and which she knew well. Of course I 
had no solution ready — no scientific explanation of 
this curious phenomenorii which, of course, too, can be 
explained quite easily. I had only one theory on the 
point, and this was, that this singuhir appearance at 
times of blood in that place was a very happy and 
timely and appropriate belonging to the chAteau of 
the bloody Gilles de Retz of history, and also that it 
rather militated against the Frenchman who asserted 
that this was not the Castle of Bluebeard. 

Whilst I was engagedj recumbent on a ruined part 
of the outer gateway of the chateau, in jotting down 
a note or two of the story of the cicerone, a party of 
French ladies and gentlemen walked up from the 
bourg beyond the bridge. They all, except two 
elderly ladies, who sat down not far from me, mounted 
up a very steep incline of ground — ^some thirty 
yards — to the top of the tower of '^ Sister Anne." 
They got up pretty well ; but the coming down was 
quite another affair. I am a fair hand at climbing, 
and I had gone up and come down this place, and I 
knew its difficulties. 

Crinolines are not happy arrangements for climb- 
ing about ruins ; they have a most awkward way of 
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beha\nng, both on the mount up and on the descent ; 
they njfuse to fold conveniently round the troubled 
wearer and her Hiiibs ; they rebel against all laws of 
propriety on these occasions* 

Now there was but one way up to " Sister Anne's'* 
tower and down again — this steep slope of grass and 
rubble. It was very slippery. The climbing party 
consisted of four girls, the youngest about fifteen, 
and two gentlemen, evidently of the family. Now 
when they reached, in a body, the top of the slope, 
there was at first a bold attempt, innocently, to de- 
scend, each in an upright posture. But in a few yards 
all were in difficulty. Then arose sundry screams and 
much laughter; then all sat down as a primary mea- 
sure of safety. After a little delay and convulsive 
consultation, they all began to descend in an irregular 
fashion J some scrambling straight down, some side- 
ways; then followed a succession of rapid slid ings, and 
wild attempts at arresting the alarming progress, ac- 
companied by volleys of screams. At last the 
youngest girl boldly declared it was all nonsense 
trying to come down in an ordinary way, and the 
only method was to let yourself go and slide straight 
down. In a second she was off^, coming down among 
the loose rubble and over the grass at a rapid pace* 
So did the othera — they all followed the daring leader 
of fifteen, all desperate and laughing and screaming. 
The crinolines behaved as ill as they could behave. 
They totally abandoned all pretence of protection to 
their wearers in any way whatever. Happily there 
were no eyes at the bottom of the steep but those of 
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the elder ladies of the party. Mine were a little way 
off, at a respectful dbtance. Any how, in a few 
seconds the whole flight, followed by the gentlemen, 
were safely landed at the bottom, amidst their o\rn 
uproarious gaiety, and the loud reproaches of the 
elders. 

What a pleasure there is in occasionally forgetting 
all conventionalities, and throwing aside all the 
shackles of order and stiff decorum, and rushing into 
the freedom of nature. What a luxury it is at timet 
to get out of school, and set all rule at defiance. 

When I got back to the hotel I found dinner ready, 
I had two companions, commercial men. We had a 
capital dinner; the little lady — for our neat, small, 
active hostess was more like a lady, with her quiet 
movements, and her soft voice, than an innkeeper — 
she waited on us herself. Every now and then she 
would stoop down at my ear and inquire if I liked 
my dinner, in a pretty, coaxing, inviting manner, that 
was quite novel and seductive. After giving us our 
coffee, and saying a number of little amiable thingi 
to us on our praises of her dinner, she left us alone. 

The talk of my companions was of ChoUet and ita 
fortunes. This little town seemed to be the commer- 
cial centre and attraction of all La Vendue. Wine, 
cotton, linen, banking, mills, and finally, sporting — 
all these subjects were discussed- But there was one 
subject mentioned which seemed to have a more 
general importance to the community than any other 
— the question of land. 

But I will not inflict on my readers all these 
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'matters of commerce and trade. The result will be 
sufficient — that La Vendue was a country oifering in 
itself cansiderable sources of industrial wealth, and 
that there was a general activity among the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing community — and that 
Chollet was the centre of this activity. Of the ques- 
tion of land in La Vend<5e^ what I have already said 
in a former chapter was confirmed by these commer- 
cial travellers at TifFauges. 

The story of my Little hostess of TiflPauges was 
thia The father of the four girls — **Les Quatre" — 
was a boy at the time of the great revolution, and 
lived at Tiffaugcs^ in the same house she now occupied^ 
with his fatlier and mother, who were small proprie- 
tors with a decent competency. It was their private 
dwelling, and not an inn. At the revolution the 
family all fled to Nantes, Here the boy learned to 
make wax candles. After the revolution he returned 
to Tifllauges, his parents being dead, and here he mar- 
ried and lived in the old house- Two uncles helped him 
to put the house in order, and he converted it into an 
hotel. Here the four daughters were born, and lived 
and kept on the hotel after the death of their parents. 
There was no son. They were rather above the com- 
mon run of young women — something refined about 
them all, and they would not marry, though often 
desired by their young neighbours. 

When I asked the little lady why none of them had 
marriedj and accused her of cruelty to her neigh- 
bours, she laughed and said, '*they had none of them 
ever found any one quite to their mind to marry," — 
Now they were all dead btit this one. 
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Little Clemence Guillon was the last of the family; 
having buried two of her sisters some few years since, 
and the third only three weeks before my arrivaL 
She was now in mourning for her. 

In the morning when she came into the salon to 
give me my breakfast Clemence was crying bitterly. 
I at once imagined that this grief was about her sister 
and her lonely situation, which she had alluded to, 
tearfully, in our talk over night. Poor little solitary 
Clemenci* ! I was full of s}Tnpathy. We were quite 
nloiie. But no ; Clemence was not weeping for her 
8ister« She communicated to me confidentially, on 
my making a tender inquiry for the reason of her 
tears, that she was veiy unhappy — ^that she had suf- 
fortnl many family losses, and only yesterday she had 
U^t a silver sjHxm and a fork and a table-knife — ^a 
whole i»u>vrt. Some traveller had taken it alL This 
had \))v^'t the little woman. I confess I was relieved 
at thij^ aiHN>\mK feeling, in a moment of rapid calcu- 
latioU) that $he had inherited all the savings, and the 
forks and the s^HX^ns of the entire sisterhood, and 
was, JndiHHU altogether prvtty well off, and that 
she shotdd have been aK>ve weeping to a stranger 
over this little mishap. But Clemence was not like 
at\ i«nkiv|>er. and she was unhappy. I tried to con- 
sole luT bv, I must confess, very thread-bare sawa 
alH>\it — stioh things being u> be rather expected in her 
situation a$ ktv)x^r of a hou^e open for all comen^ 
and iwvnuuending her to be thankful for the many 
jv\hh1 thiujrs she h^J in the world mote than olha»-— 
atu) \ thr^'w in at the s^^nn^ time a fience wK»d like 
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" infame" against the robber^ as a further solace to 
her saddened spirit. But all this did not much con- 
sole her or stop her tears, Clemence was utterly un- 
nerved by this calamity. As the little woman stood, 
BO simple and so sorrowful, weeping like a child, by 
my side, I felt a strong and foolish inclination to put 
my arm round her small waist and to kiss her cheek, 
like a sister, Also I was aware of a ridiculous ten- 
dency to put my hand in my pocket and pull out a 
half Napoleon lying there, and to give it her for her 
loss. But it so happened, as these things will happen, 
that at the moment when the weakness was reaching 
its crisis under the sound of her sobs, I chanced to 
see that the pocket-handkerchief was very coarse 
which Clemence was applying in the shape of a round 
ball to her eyes, and, moreover, that it was dirty. It is 
absurd how a little thing upsets and throws down a 
whole tower of fine feelings. The inclination to touch 
poor Clemence '9 cheek subsided in an instant. The 
hand which was beginning to itch in an unsteady 
manner for the inside of my pocket, steadied itself at 
once. I wished her pocket-handkerchief had bcLii 
clean and not so very coarse ; but then it was not 
clean, and it was coarse. 

When, in a pause of the sobs, Clemence removed 
the handkerchief and gave it a fresh roll up, I saw 
that her eyes were red, and her nose too, I contented 
myself and relieved the strain on my sympathies by 
offering Clemence one or two more saws, and went on 
with my coffee, I daresay the little virgin would 
have been something surprbed if I had carried my 
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first impulse into execution on her cheek. Aa old 
Abb^ a cousin, was in the next room. I might have 
had a scolding if he had looked in at the moment. 
Anyhow I should have disposed of my money in that 
case. That handkerchief saved me and my half 
Napoleon in the very nick of time. How very absurd 
these sympathies are, methooght^ as presently after- 
wards Clemence was tripping before me to show me 
her garden — her tears dried, blithe and active. That 
cry did her good. It always benefits the feminine 
nature to have a good cry. The little convulsion 
strengthens it and relieves it of some oppression of the 
nerves by some happy process of nature, 

Clemence had a large and charming garden. It 
ran down, some eighty yards in length by forty in 
breadth, with a high broad terrace all along one sidei 
walled up, and the wall covered with fruit trees — 
down to the very brink of the steep hill which shelved 
sheer some three hundred yards to the bank of the 
Sevre There was a pretty summer-house too, built 
over the edge of the rocky steep. There wei-e ripe 
large pears in the garden, which Clemence told me to 
eat, as many as 1 liked. Sitting in a summer-house 
and looking down over the valley of the Sevre and 
the bridge, and the small bourg beyond, with the 
high, old grey towers of Gilles de Retz in view, and 
eating ripe dt^licious pears, is not a had way of spend- 
ing a half hour after breakfast at Tiffauges on a fine 
sunny September morning. The steep slope continued 
to ray right and left, all along beneath the boundary 
wall of Clemence*s garden, and all this idope was 
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formed into a really beautiful garden, from the top of 
the hill to the bottom. There were winding walks of 
gravel all along and about the slope for a hundred 
yards down its face. Here and there rocks cropped 
up in large brown, red masses, and in places were left 
patches of rough bush and broom* The rest was a 
garden. Plots of flowers, with shrubs intermingled, 
were scattered irregularly over the whole face of the 
slope. But what was singular — the object of mark 
in all this garden — was a beautiful diminutive chapel 
standing near the summit — a Gothic chapel. It was 
quite a little gem of a building. It was of a warnT, 
yellow sandstone, bright and fresh, and stood out all 
alone in the midst of the flower beds. Not far from 
this, and crowning the top of the hill, was a long, low 
white dwelling bouse. 

Returning to the hotel, I inquired to whom be- 
longed the garden and the chapel. 

*' Oh," said Clemence, "you should go and see the 
Abb^ — he will be charmed to show you his garden 
and his chapeL He is always pleased if any stranger 
will pay him a visit.'* 

She went on to tell me that the owner of this 
garden was an Abbd. He was possc^ssed of considerable 
property, this hill-side forming a part of it. He had 
now no cur^ or parish, and he had built this little 
chapel out of his own funds, and said mass in it 
whenever he pleased. It had cost him twenty thou- 
sand francs. He had laid out all the garden himself; 
converting a rough, wild piece of ground into what 
it now was, and had spent five thousand franca in 
shrubs and flowers and in making the garden. 
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Naturally I went to pay a visit to the garden-loving 
Abb^- He was not at home. But his aister was, and 
sent me a polite message to invite me to see the 
garden. On entering the gate I found myself in 
front of the chapel. The door was open, and the 
little building empty. Inside, its length was twenty- 
five feet, and its breadth sixteen. The altar end of 
it was in the form of an apse. Tall, narrow lancet 
windows lit it from both sides^ and these were of 
stained glass, representing various saints and the 
virgin^ Pius the Ninth, and some coata of arniB, 
These latter were slightly incongruous. The ceiling 
was groined, and the floor was of inlaid tiles, in pat- 
terns. The body of the chapel, if one may use such 
a term for such a diminutive space, was quite empty 
— not a chair or a seat But near the communion 
rail was a Prie-dieu chuir covered with blue and red 
cloth, as also a good comfortable arm-chair covered 
with the same material of the same coloura The 
altar within the rail was neat and rich, there being 
but two pots of flowers on either side the small cross. 

A more exquisite and luxurious little chapel I 
never entered. The sun shone bright and hot upon 
its floor through the open door and, slantingly, through 
the stained windows, filling the fairy interior with 
rich and varied light ; and the buzz of flies, as they 
sunned themselves on the floor, was the only sound 
in the quiet place. Two large porcelain plates, filled 
with some liquid, were on either side the door within, 
and these were black with the victims of their love 
for the pleasant things of this world offered them by 
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the thoughtful Abb^, Here the good man came 
every morning when at home to say his mass to his 
Bister and small household — though I observed no 
chairs for the household. If one might judge of the 
Abbe by his belongings — his garden and his chapel, 
he was a man of some taste, and one who thoroughly 
enjoyed the good things of this life- He was of a 
family of Mortagne which had been avocats and me- 
dical men for generations, a thriving and money- 
making family. The Abb& had been brought up to the 
church, and had reached a middle age with the repu- 
tation of a generous and benevolent man. An uncle 
had died and left him a fortune. He had settled 
himself at Tiffauges as an Abbe, without any church 
duty, and was enjoying his life of otium cum dlgni* 
taie with his garden and his elegant little chapel and 
his sister, and doing kind acts by all around him. So 
said Clemence. 

After walking about the garden for some little 
time, I went towards the house in the hope of seeing 
the sister, that I might thank her for her courtesy, and 
through her the Abb4 I found her, evidently expect- 
ing my visit, sitting at the door of a room which 
opened on the top of a flight of stone steps leading 
down to the garden. She did not in\nte me to enter, 
so I stood on the gravel by the steps and she kept her 
seat in the doorway at the top. She was a rather 
elderly [person, with a sensible face, pleasing in expres- 
sion, but not quite pretty; In reply to my acknow- 
ledgments of her courtesy, she said I was very 
welcome — ^that the Abb6 was away from home, or he 
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would have gone over the garden with me. She told 
me the chapel was dedicated to St* Nicholas^ the 
guardian and patron of Tiffauges* I observed that I 
had seen many picturea in the town church on either 
side of the altar, in compartments, just freshly re- 
painted, and which I had been told were scenes from 
the Life of St. Nicholas, "Yes,'' she said^ **that is true/' 
And she went on to tell me the story of St, Nicholas. 
He was in former times a man of property of Tif- 
fauges, and during his life he was very generous to 
the poor, and at his death he gave all his money and 
land to the church of Tiffauges. In his time the 
country was very wild, and there was a band of vil- 
lains who lived in a wood hard by, an these used to 
rob and murder people^ and more particularly children. 
Now St. Nicholas possessed great power in these case^J 
and he brought these murdered children to life again. 
I said I had seen in the church a picture of two 
children asleep, and an immense man standing over* 
them with an uplifted SLxe — and another picture, of 
two men with large axes in their hands, cutting the 
children to pieces — and a third, in which the chUdremJ 
are being bathi;d in tubs of water^ while the parents' 
and friends are standing behind, weeping. 

** That is just what hapfjened," said the lady 
eagerly, ^ — "and did you see in another picture St, 
Nicholas praying, and bringing the children to life 
again ? Did you see the picture where he is putting 
on the limbs again^ the arms and legs which had been 
cut off?" 

" I did, indeed," I replied ; ** but did the saint 
really do these things, madame ?" 
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*'Tobe sure he did," sbe answered, with a little 
surprise in her voice and manner — ** he did these 
things, and a great many more wonderful things — oh 
— a great many more," 

Of course it was very wrong to have any suspicions 
to the detriment of St, Nicholas, but I could not help 
euspecting that the performances of Gilles de Retz 
and his children stealers in the woods and fields, and 
his cutting their throats for the completion of the 
contract between the Marshal and the devil, made by 
Prelati, had something to do with these stories of St. 
Nicholas ; particularly as the forests by TifFauges and 
the grey caatle, all in view from where we stood, were 
the scenes of these children massacres. Robbers do 
not usually find their advantage in cutting up little 
children for amusement, or boiling them in hot water- 
But then Gilles de Retz did not pretend to put on the 
arms and legs, and bring his little victims to life — 
and St Nicholas did. This was a discrepancy in the 
story* However, I could not but think that St 
Nicholas bringing to life again the little victims of 
Gilles de RetiS was a very becoming act of the saint 
All this passed rapidly through my mind as I listened 
to the sister of the Abbe. Of course I did not 
breathe anything so derogatory to the patron of Tif- 
fauges as a doubt about these things — but turned the 
conversation to her garden. She said her brother 
had done it all himself; and then she asked about 
England — if we had any flowers, and various other 
equally innocent questions. Certainly the good lady's 
idea of our great old England that we are so proud 
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of, we islanders, was of the most primitive kind. It 
reminded me of an English lady, who had been in 
St. Petersburg for some time, telling me, as a proof of 
the advanced education of some ladies of that country 
of her acquaintance, that one of them asked her this 
question in pure simplicity, — 

" Do tell n^e — people say that Edinburgh is in Ire- 
land — now you are Scotch, — is it Dublin or Edin- 
burgh that is the capital of your country ?" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Clemence in diBtresB as Hostefls — Her Cousin and his Visit to her — ^His 
Plans for her — His Prot6g^ — ^The Marquise de Br^tache — Her Con- 
vent Life. 

On returning to the hotel I found that it was nearly 
time to start for Torfou, to meet the coach which 
would pass that place from Mortagne to Clisson and 
Nantes. While I was exchanging a few last words 
with my dinner companions of the previous evening, 
in the entrance passage, a neat, small, white, elderly 
man, dressed in black, of round erect figure, and a 
most engaging countenance, and whose black eyes 
were bright and sparkling, came out from the 
kitchen.. He made us all a most polite bow and 
asked which of the gentlemen he was to have the 
pleasure of accompanying to Torfou. I was pointed 
out as the person he was in quest of. On this 
he came up to me and with the most gracious manner 
made me a little speech, assuring me of the pleasure 
he was going to have in my company. There was 
something irresistibly attractive in the whole figure — 
the manner, the voice, the old-fashioned politeness, 

b2 
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the neatness of the dress^ the whiteness of the face 
and of the small hands, the amiable and smiling 
countenance, I did ray best to reply suitably to this 
unexpected address of the little strange gentleman, 
but — this kind of thing is not my forte — I felt that 
he had the advantage of me utterly. 

Then came Clemence with the bill^ saying that 
the carriage which a friend had lent her to convey 
the Abb^ — ^the little old gentleman — and myself to 
Torfou— two miles — was at the door. Clemence and I 
retired into a corner of the salon to settle the bill. 
Of course it was only a short affabj for but one night 
But on glancing at the total I found that the charge 
for this one night was higher than at any other place 
in La Vend&, and more than even for the two nights 
I had been at Napoleon Vendue. I looked into 
CIemence*s eyes and shook ray head, 

''Good heavens I" she exclaimedj ^'what have I 
done? Is it too much? Pay what you like — just 
what you like." 

I pointed out to her a most curious charge. 

*^ Yes," she said, hastily, " it is true ; that coflFee- 
pot, it holds only one large cup, but you did not pour 
it all out at once^ you poured it out at twice, and that 
makes two — if you had taken it all at once, then, 
Monsieur — " 

For all answer I looked into her poor little faded 
eyes with a reproachful smile, 

*' Pay what you like,'' she cried ; '* I do not know 
anything about such things — ^I never did. You shall 
not give me anything. If you will only give me what 
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you like, and not look at me in that way, I shall be 
so grateful to you." 

^' You are excellent,*^ said I ; "you have a chann- 
ing house, mademoiselle ; you are the best of hostesses, 
and all your house contains is perfection ; but indeed 
that is not quite the way to — to — to — " and I shook 
my head. 

*'How good you arel" she exclaimed, "how generous 
— ^you will come again, I know you will — ^and you 
will forgive this little mistake, I know nothing about 
those things — indeed I do not," and the tears were 
in her eyes. 

Tearful Clemen ce I I made her my adieu x, and as 
I got into the carriage a horridly low thought crossed 
me : — '* It is quite as well I did not give her that ten 
franc piece for her lost couvert yesterday,*' 

The Abba's name was Guillon. He was a cousin 
of Clemence. He had been on a three days' visit to 
her, for the purpose of trying to persuade her to give 
up this hotel, and come to Nantes and live there 
where he and other relatives resided, 

"It is too much for her now," said the Httle man ; 
"she is the youngest of the four sisters, — the l^t 
died three weeks since — and the work of the hotel 
now falls all on Clemence, and it b wearing her out 
and fretting her to death. She will look to every- 
thing herself, and do everything hei^elf, and thinks 
nothing can go right if she does not do it ; and then 
she does not really understand how to manage it, 
though she has been all her life there, and she makes 
sad mistakes/* 
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I thought of the delicate and ingenious diYisioa of 
the coffee. 

"Will she give it up," said I, "and come to you 
all? She seems a nervous little person, and thb will 
worry her — besides, she must be rich/' 

"That is true/' said the Abb^, "she has plenty to 
live upon, quite comfortably^ at Nantes, and we should 
all take care of her — but she refuses at present to 
come away- She will have an illness, and theo we 
shall see/' 

I could not help thinking that Clemence was rather 
in the right in liking her liberty at Tiffauges; and that 
perhaps she had a suspicion, or an instinct, that if 
she went to Kantes among all her relatives, with her 
nice little fortune, the relatives might be terribly at* 
tentive to her — too attentive to her^ — and leave her 
no liberty or quiet She was independent at Tif- 
fauges. 

As we drove over the bridge at the bottom of the 
town there was a large mill with its tall chimney, 

''That is a paper-mill," said the Abb^, "and it is 
very successfuh The water of this part of the river 
S^vre is good for some kinds of paper — coarse, strong 
wrapping paper, but it is not good for the finer 
kinds — such as writuig paper. There is a mill farther 
down the stream, towards Clisson, where the water 
is excellent for the finer kinds of paper; and this 
produces some of the best in France, and is a flour- 
ishing manufacture/' 

On reaching Torfou we found that we were an 
hour too early for the coach. There was a BmaU 
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hostelryj standing just outside the circular piece of 
grass and the belt of fir trees which encircled the 
Vendean monument Here we left our carriage^ 
and the Abb6 walked away past the inonurnent to an 
avenue of birch and dwarf elms which opened on 
the circular plot of turf. It was a shadyj inviting 
place— cool and secluded, the sun shut out from 
above, the road under foot grassy, and smooth, and 
level. Here the old man took off his looped-up hat, 
and^ laying it down at the foot of a fir tree, 
together with hia gold-headed cane, he drew the 
accustomed breviary from the folds of his dress, and, 
bareheaded, in the shade, he walked up and down the 
avenue, immersed in his book. How quiet was the 
scene I It possessed an interest too- Here, on this 
circular plot of grass, inclosed on all sides by the 
masses of the rather sombre fir trees, — appropriate 
to the place and its memories, — stood the modest 
stone obelisk — a record of the gallant efforts of true 
men in the defence of all they held dear, and a 
memory of their heroic deaths. Now the place, — 
once the scene of the fierce and victorious, but use* 
less struggle, — lay sleeping in repose in the autumn 
sun, and the only moving object was the figure 
of the little old Abb^, with his white hair, pacing up 
and down in the shade, upon the grass, a slanting 
ray of sunshine now and then flashing on hb head, 
or his dark dreas^ as he passed some little opening of 
the trees* 

In the carriage with the Abb^ and myself, there 
had been a third person — a lad about sixteen years 
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of age. He was a prot<5g^ of the Abbe, amiable and 
intelligent, and was being brought up for the church. 
At present he was studying at a college at Ancenis 
on the Loire. Now, the collegian and 1 strolled 
towards the monument, and, having nothing better 
to do, we laid ourselves doi^Ti on the mossy grass, 
beneath the fir trees in the inviting shade, our feet 
in the turfy dip of ground that ran all the way round 
the green plot^ — about sixty yards in diameter, — in 
the centre of which was the obelisk. 

There is something peculiarly soothing and grateful 
in the scent of the fir wood and in the sighing sound 
of the summer air as it breathes through the tops of 
these trees. The odours that come from the fir are 
said to possess some peculiar virtue, or quality, which 
recommends itself to the respiratory organs of the 
human creature. The perfume seems to exert a 
soothing influence over some part of the system, and 
the low, sighing sound of the air among the branches 
adds to the eflFect of the perfume on the nerves. 
The combination is thoroughly luxurious. Thus we 
lay there, the collegian and I, inhaling the scented 
odours diffused around upon the clear, soft atmo- 
sphere- The lad told me the Abb^ was very good to 
him, and was paying the expenses of his college life- 
Good old, amiable, and affectionate Abb^! I dare 
say — ^if I could have looked into his heart^ — I should 
have read there something more than mere regard 
and affection for the boy he called his prot^g^. *I could 
not help thinking there was a tie between the two — 
the expression of the two faces was so similar — 
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nearer than that. There we two lay, diBCUSsing 
the various points of resemblance between the French 
and English languages^ until the Abb^ — having done 
his duty by his breviary — picked up his hat and cane 
and came towards us, As he came over the grass by 
the monument, he arrived opposite to us, at the far 
edge of the turfy dip. The shade of the trees fell 
over this too, and so he let himself slide down the 
slope till our feet nearly touched each other on the 
bottom. Laying aside his hat and his stick, he 
laughingly hoped the young man had not been trou- 
blesome j and then at once entered into our conversa- 
tion genially, discussing pointa of the French language 
happily and ingeniously. Then he asked my opinion 
of Nantes, saying, '* Did I not think it coquette, as a 
town ?'* Now, thh was precisely what I did not think 
it The word jarred on me. I could not think of 
Nantes — fresh from reading all its horrors under the 
monster Carrier and his myrmidons — without pain. 
Besides, Nantes is a town of long, winding, rather 
dark, and dirty streets. The word coquets was not 
a happy one of the old man. 

He then referred to the monument on the ground 
in front of us. He said the Marquis de Br^tache, 
who, with other Vendean noblemen and gentlemen, 
had erected it, possessed a considerable estate and 
a chateau close by. The old house was burnt in the 
wars, and now there is a new one, but not large. 
The person who was now the real owner of the 
estate was the marquise, an old lady aged sixty- 
two^ who had turned her mind entirely to religion. 
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She was building an immense church and convent at 
the neighbouring village of Torfou, and having 
given up the chateau to her son, had gone to a 
convent at the village. The Abb6 said she was excel- 
lent in every respect She was now devoting herself 
to the education of the young religieuses in the 
convent till her own was ready ; but she had made a 
condition with the nuns that she was never to be 
treated in any other way than as one of them, a nun, 
and was on no account ever to be invited to become 
the Superior, As a nun, she thought she was doing 
right in humbling herself — as a superior she should 
feel the temptation to pride. However, there was 
one point on which it seemed to me that the mar- 
quise, excellent as she was, was careful, and showed 
she did not quite let go her hold on the springs of 
pride and power. She received her rents as usual 
from the estate of Courboureau, which was large, and 
she made an allowance to her son, the marquis, at 
the chateau. No doubt she had her reasons. To 
compare small things with great, this hold of the 
springs of power, while professing humility in hec^ 
convent at Torfou, bore a resemblance to Charles V. 
in his retirement at Yustd- They both abdicated, 
and both ruled, Philip and the Marquis both BB,t 
on their respective thrones, and each had his master in 
the humble and retired inmate of a convent 

As we were talking the coach drove up. We tliere ' 
had the coup^ to ourselves, through Clisson to 
Nantes. The Abb^ was full of pleasant talk, and 
in the evening we crossed the 9even bridges of the 
Loire into Nantes. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

From Nantes up the River Erdre — ^To the Trappist Convent at La 
Melleray— The Pleasant Monk— The Cloister— The Library— The 
Bright Refectory — ^The Jovial Kitchen — ^The Dormitory — ^The 
Chapel— The Cemetery— Health of the Monks— Their Food— Xhdr 
Farm— Leave Taking — Uses of the Convent. 

One morning at six o'clock I found myself on board 
a small steamer on the river Erdre. This stream 
rises in Brittany, nearly due north of Nantes, and flows 
into the Loire at that place. For about twenty miles 
it is a broad and very pretty river, broader than the 
Thames at Richmond. Then at the small town of 
Nort it contracts suddenly to the breadth of a meadow 
stream, like the Itchen at Winchester. My trip on the 
river was for the purpose of visiting a Trappist Con- 
vent at La Melleray, about thirty miles from Nantes. 
At about half a mile above Nantes the Erdre is 
walled across. A causeway, having one narrow 
arched opening, stretches from bank to bank. This 
has the effect of producing a broad deep bay, perhaps 
two hundred yards in breadth. This quiet place, 
like a lake, was filled with boats of all kinds, The 
pleasure boats of the folks of N»ntw— skiffs md sail- 
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ing boats of various sizes — were tere collected in 
great numbers, the water being quiet and the banks 
pretty, while the great stream of the Loire is too 
rapid for the amusement of boatingj and its banks are 
flat and uninviting. Here, too, were ranged along 
the shore numerous barges laden with the produce of 
Brittany, But the principal occupants of this bay of 
the Erdre were the washer- worn en of Nantes, Am 
the natives have no washing establishments on 
the Loire^ the whole of one bank of the Erdre, for 
some distance from the causeway, is lined with a 
large, flat-bottomed, wooden city of washer-women. 

The steamer was very clean. Nothing could be 
more neat and fresh than were all parts of it. We 
had a good number of passengers, I was quite sur* 
prised, as we went along, at the number of large and 
pi'etty country houses scattered all the way along 
the banks of the stream. What a contrast it was to 
the Loire I While the latter flows along through an 
open and level country — too open and too level for 
picturesque beauty, but an imposing body of waters, 
swift and of immense breadth — the Erdre is a turn- 
ing and winding stream, with banks sloping down 
from pretty fringing woodlands on either hand to the 
water's edge. The stream is rather sluggish, but the 
water is of a good colour, and it varies at every mile 
— here as narrow as the Thames at Windsor, and 
there as broad as it is at Battersea. All along these 
banks for twenty miles are, at intervals of a mile or 
l^s, a number of villas and large old-fashioned 
country mansions. 
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Tou cannot help looking with some degree of interest 
at one of the first that meets the eye on the left bank, 
TourneroB* It is the property of that fine soldier, one 
of the heroes of Africa, now with many more good 
men lost to his country, General Lamoriciere. Then 
follow others ; La Houssinifere, L'Heraudifere, La Des- 
nerie, De la Gascherie, and so on. All these be- 
longed, in times past, to the nobles of Brittany, and 
with their sloping lawns to the river, their gardens 
and their woods skirting the stream for mile after 
mile, they give one a very pleasing idea of the social 
and domestic life of the old families of the country. 
Now many of them have changed hands, by marriages 
and by the circumstances of the Great Revolution, 
and their owners are no longer of the old names of 
the Lespervier, the Pontcallec, and the Du Couedic. 

On reaching Nort we found diligences ready to 
carry passengers to La Melleray and to Cbdteau- 
briandp On entering one of these I found a nun for 
my companion, a woman of middle age, with another 
female. So we went to La Melleray, a small bourg 
about one mile distant from the Convent of theTrap- 
pist Monks, On the way the nun was very commu- 
nicative about the monks. She belonged to a convent 
in Nantes, but she said that the good works of the 
Trappists were known generally and acknowledged, 
and especially among the poor around La Melleray. 
They were most benevolent and active in sickness and 
distress, some of the brethren being expert in medicine. 

On my reaching the gate of the convent, a monk 
in his brown doth doak and white rope girdle an- 
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swered the summons of the bell. On my saying I 
had been told that strangers were admitted to see the 
interior, he at once told me I was welcome- I asked 
him how it was he was allowed to speak, he being a 
Trappisl He said that he was at present the porter, 
and whoever was porter at the gate had permission 
to speak from the Superior, and that there were one 
or two others in the convent who had also permis- 
fiion, such as the monk who acted as a guide to stran- 
gers. He led me across a handsome court^yard to 
another gateway. As I rang a bell at this second gate a 
monk with a cheerful countenance came down a flight 
of staii'Sj and hearing my request to see the convent 
asked me if I intended to pass the night there, Oa 
my saying that I must return by the steamer from 
Nort to Nantes that afternoon, he took me by the 
arm in an affectionate manner, 

" ComCj" said he, ^' we have no time to lose. I 
will show you all I can in this short time/' 

He unlocked a door at the bottom of the staircase, 
and led me into a long corridor, and from this into 
a cloister, broad and long. This cloister encircled a 
flower garden in which two monks were at work — 
a garden about forty yards long by about twenty in 
breadth. The cloister had a corridor above it, and 
was open to the garden. As we entered it the naonk 
turned to me, and, saying in a whisper — *VNo one 
speaks here/' — he placed a finger on his lip. Even 
he could not speak in certain places. A low bench 
ran along by the wall, and small boxes were ranged 
all along on the side towards the garden. The monk 
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clasped his hands, and then with a bent head and a 
humble aifj he walked with a slow and measured step 
up the cloister to about midway, where he turned 
into an open door. The instant he was through the 
door he turned to me with a raised head, a smil- 
ing face, and his hands unclasped, saying — 

'*It is forbidden to speak there/* 

«* Why? "said I, 

*' Because it is a place for meditation and exercise. 
Not a word is ever spoken by any one in the cloister. 
We can all go there, and walk, or sit do\\Ti, or read, 
or meditate, or pray. Each one is in total solitude 
there," 

I confess there seemed to me a peculiar charm in 
this use of the cloister — its quiet, its repose, the cer- 
tainty' of its never broken silence, I loitered a little 
about in it under the pretence of looking at the 
monkish gardenersj but in reality in the hope that 
one or two of the brethren might be walking there, 
and might come into view round either corner, that I 
might feel the living silence of the place when occu- 
pied. But it was emptyj and no one came. 

From this we went along a passage to a door, 
on opening which, the monk placed a finger on his 
lip, as before, to enjoin silence. Within was a beau- 
tifully proportioned room, broad and long, and very 
lofty. This was the library. Its shelves were filled 
with books to the ceiling. In one corner of the 
apartment stood a monk, with his face turned half 
away from us. He was reading. He did not make 
the slightest movement of curiosity on our enteringj 
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or during our stay of a few minutes. If I had but 
been able to remain for the afternoon and the nighty 
what a resource would have been this library I How 
was it composed ? — and what kind of works did the 
monks most study? Scientific works, or books on 
religion, or what? I began to be sorry I had not 
made arrangements to pass the night in the convent, 
and so acquaint myself with the studies of the 
Trappists. 

From the library we went upstairs to the working- 
room. Here four monks were doing the tailors' work 
of the place. It was a fine lofty apartment with 
windows looking out over the country. The monk 
had enjoined silence, as before, on our entering ; but 
while we stood there, conversing in a manner by 
signs, he touched my arm and made me a sign to ob- 
serve a tall man coming down the room. The man 
saw the action and darted at us two or three quick 
glances from his dark eyes as he passed on to his 
seat. On our going out the monk told me this man 
was an Englishman, one of only two of ray country- 
men now in the convent. I certainly should not have 
recognised him as a countryman, for the usu^ blue 
eyes and ruddy complexion were absent. He had 
dark hair and a white face and black eyes. 

In the year 1831, these monks of La Melleray 
were supposed to have taken some share In the revolu- 
tion, and the government of Louis Philippe ordered 
the greater part of the brethren to leave the convent 
Eighty Irishmen were among the number, and a few 
Englishmen. The Irish went in a body to their own 
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country and formed a Trappist community in the 
county of Waterford* Now all the brethren are 
French, with the exception of a few Spaniards and 
two Englishmen. I could learn from the monk 
nothing of the history of these two recluses from 
England, At all events this tall dark man seemed to 
find some satisfaction in tailoring. 

From the working room the monk led me to the 
refectory. Here were two long tu blea laid out, ready 
for the only meal at this time of the year, 
autumn, at half past two oVlock. In spring and in 
summer there are two meals ; in autumn and 
winter only one,^ — labour in heat exhausting the body 
more rapidly than in cold, and demanding a greater 
amount of nourishment for it. Nothing could be 
more cheerful and fresh to the senses than this lar^^e 
dining-room — ^a state of things not usual in convents^ 
according to my experience. Here there was no un- 
pleasant odour of any kind. For each monk there 
was a jug of cider, and one of water, a plate of fruit 
consisting of an immense slice of melon, a peach, 
and two pears, and some bread. These large slices of 
melon, of a rich red and amber colour, all down the 
tables at intervals imparted a peculiar warmth and a 
most tempting appearance to the dinner. But this 
was not the whole of the repast ; there was something 
more preparing in the kitchen. 

An aged monk was moving quietly about 
arranging the plates, and when I pointed to the 
melon — no talking was allowed here — ^and to the 
peaches, and made signs that these were capital 
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eatings the old num laughed, and my compaaion 
laughed, and we all three patted our waistcoats, or 
rather 1 patted mine, and the two monks very 
vigorously performed the same action on the part 
where their waistcoats would have been had they 
worn such garments, and in the midst of a pro- 
found silence we were all exceedingly merry, 
gesticulating and grinning in a very ridiculous 
manner. From this the monk led me through a door 
into the kitchen. Here were two younger men in a 
very large halL One of them was engaged in cutting 
up vegetables, B'hile the other was standing by two 
enormous coppers, sometimes stirring the contents of 
one, and then giving a turn or two to a huge wooden 
ladle immersed in those of the other. Great fires 
were burning under these coppers, and one was full 
of a steaming soup, and the other of a boiling mass 
of smoking rice. At a sign from my companion tlie 
cook brought out some of the soup for me to taste. 
It was a vegetable soup to be sure — no meat in it 
whatever — but it was thick with e%^ery kind of vege* 
table from celery to potatoes^ onions being very pro- 
minent in the rich compound. It was excellent* No 
one could wish for any much better or more artistic 
potage than that which was taken steaming out of tliat 
copper. It was not poor and thin. It was savoury 
and oleaginous* Clearly the cooks knew what they 
were about, and that good potage was a sure way to 
keep the hearts of the community warm and con- 
tented. Then I tasted the rice from the other 
copper. Give me a monk of La MeEeray for a cook 
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who knows how to boil rice into a smooth, thick, 
luxurious pulpy liquid, which would only require 
cooling to be a specimen of rice blanc-manger, 
Clever monks of La Melleray I No wonder that in 
gpite of eating only once a day for six months in the 
year, they all, that I saw^ wore such a smooth and 
sleek and comfortable look. Every one seemed to 
enjoy good health, in spite of the absence of meat 
from their food. Here in the kitchen the pattings 
and the laughings^ the gesticulations and the grimaces, 
of all of us four, were even more ridiculous and 
absurd than those in the dining hall. How we told 
each other, by opening our mouths wide and making 
pretence of swallowing huge gulps of the savoury 
contents, first of one copper and then of the other, 
how capital those contents werel How we smacked 
our lips, and turned up our eyes, and clasped our 
hands, and hugged ourselves about the waistcoat all 
in the most profound silence! It was a ludicrous 
exhibition ; but the two silent monks, so grave when 
I went into the kitchen, gave themselves up to it 
with a convulsive heartiness. 

When my companion and T got out into the corri- 
dor, I asked him if he was sure that the brethren 
consumed all they wanted at the table, and that they 
did not put a big pear and a crust of bread slily into 
their pockets^ and eat them quietly when in bed at 
night. This idea tickled the monk amazingly. He 
embraced me tenderly on the strength of it, and 
assured me most earnestly that it was not so. But I 
shook my head, and I put it to him if it would not 
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be 80 veiy snug and enjoyable, in the dark, to bave 
a quiet supper. He only embraced me all the more, 
and was more earnest than ever in bis denial of any 
such practices- Then we went to the sleeping-room. 
Anj^hing more thoroughly detestable than its ar- 
rangement there could not be. Imagine an immensely 
long and narrow apartment, not very lofty — perhaps 
one hundred and fifty feet long and twenty feet 
broad — with a long row of wooden boxes open on one 
side and closed on the other, so as to separate the oc- 
cupants from each others aU the way down the entire 
length on either side. A passage of about six feet in 
the centre separated the two rows, A postj from the 
floor to the ceiling, at the foot of each box, had in- 
scribed on it the name of a monk — not his own 
name — ^that he never heard again after entering the 
building. Each name here was a convent name, such 
as Bernard, or Anselm, or Pierre. In each box were 
a pillow, a blanket, and a thin mattress. Here the 
monks turned in at eight o'clock in the evening, to 
rise at two in the morning, all the year round. Ab 
they lay dowrij so they arose, in the same dress. This 
was the scene of my various imaginary little quiet 
suppers. 

No appearance of toilette, of course, was visible 
anywhere. Such things are beneath the exalted 
thoughts of the abstemious, self-denying^ and 
secluded Trappists. My companion had put his 
finger on his lip as we entered the dormitory. 
Now, when I wished to ask him a question or two, 
we made signs to each other. But this not being 
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satisfactory, we went to a window at the extnniiity of 
the apartment Here we leaned out as far as we 
could stretch our bodies, and thus held a conversation 
in a whisper. The w^orthy monk's conscience was 
eased on the score of talking in that apartment by 
our heads being out of it Naturally our legs had 
nothing whatever to do with our conversation. By 
the adoption of this ruse^ we obeyed the prohibition 
rigorously. I must confess that as we thus stretched 
ourselves out, and balanced ourselves carefully to 
avoid falling out into the garden below, we both 
laughed a good deal, as we whispered, at the trans- 
parent little deception and its comicality. 

As we descended the stairs we came upon two men 
in the common clothes of the outside world. These 
were frkes donnis — men who live in the convent, 
work as servants, observe all the rules of the place, 
but take 110 vows. They were occupied in sweeping 
the stairs and corridors. Somerimes these men be- 
come monks* They are paid nothing, but receive the 
food of the convent; they can leave the house and 
the employment at any time, but they cannot return 
and resume it. 

Passing along the corridor the monk opened a door, 
and suddenly I found myself in the chapel It was 
a handsome building, and not much decorated, There 
were stalls for only forty men. These compose a par- 
ticular order of the brethren — a church, or superior 
order ; the rest are lay brethren, and they stand or 
sit anywhere. As we entered, my companion knelt 
down and said a prayer, first taking some holy water 
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from the bason and offering it to me* Not being a 
Roman Catholic I was rather taken by surprise by 
this last action. It was quite natural on his part. 
He oflFered the water to me as a matter of course. I 
had it not in my heart to hurt the good monk by de- 
clining itj so I did as he did. Though I do not go in 
heart with Roman Catholic doings in their churches 
any more than I do with their doctrines^ yet there is 
always this sentiment in my mind as I enter a Romish 
church — with all their desecrations this still is a 
building dedicated to God. Thus when abroad in 
a Romish country, I always, go to a Rorai:^h church, 
if there is no Protestant one in the place, and I 
make use of the building in my own way. It b a 
Christian church, and though I cannot approve of all 
the foi-ma of worship adopted in it, I can devotedly 
adore the same God, and meditate on the life and 
passion of the same Saviour, 

So we went through the chapel, and came to the 
stable* It was empty, for all the horses, ten in num- 
ber, and all the bullocks, twelve, were out at work 
on the farm. Here were two men in country clothes, 
talking aloud. My companion said the convent kept 
in its employ, outside the house, on the premises, two 
or three men who looked after the animals, went on 
errands to the towns, and were useful in many ways in 
communicating between the convent and the outer 
world. 

In a carpenter 8 shop close by we found two yovmg 
men in the monks* dress. One of them could not be 
more than seventeen or eighteen years of age. They 
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ding a cart. Or 



asking 



were at work^ mendi 

companion how it came that there was such a very 

young man, a mere boy, among them, he said, — 

** We have others quite as young as that one — they 
have a liking for the life — it is a vocation, the religious 
life, like any other, to some persons, l, for instance, 
wanted to come here when I was only twelve years 
of age J my parents would not allow me to come then, 
but I did come when I was sixteen." 

"And have you been here ever since," said I, 
"in this building?" 

"Yes, ever since; and I have never for one hour 
repented it" 

I asked him his age, and learned that be was, 
curiously enough, precisely of the same age as myself. 
On my saying, ** Why, that is my age, too 1" he 
stopped suddenly in his walk, looked affectionately 
in my face^ and embraced me warmly. 

" We are brothers," said ha 

Of course I said we were; and then we walked 
along hand in hand, just as though we had been two 
brothers, who had been for forty years seeking each 
other all over the solid earth and the tumultuous 
seas, and having at last met, were rather over* 
come by the occasion. It is always a question with 
me — what is the basis of this overflowing warmth 
of affection which monks always shew to anyone of 
us wanderers of the outer world whenever we happen 
to throw any little tenderness into our manner to- 
wards them? I find this invariably the case. Per- 
haps it is that these men are always walking along 
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their path of life with the words, love of God, 
love of their fellow-creature, on their lips, and that 
thereby a certain stock of sensibility is created, which 
is ready to overflow at any moment upon anyone who, 
by word or act, touches the spring — or utters the 
'* open sesame/' Or is it only conventional^ — a part 
of the man's business in his little social commerce with 
mankind? Sometimes I have had a suspicion that 
love-making m a human want-, and that these poor 
monks, cut oif from the acknowledged and usual 
expression of this want, and yet utterly unable to 
escape from it, show how much they suffer from it 
on these little occasions. Anyhow, love is always on 
the lips of these devoted followers of the churrh, 
regulars and seculars ; and so they are only la- 
bouring in their grand vocation — love-making in 
general* However it is, in my case the good Toonk 
and I were brothers. Two words about our age had 
thus intimately united us, 

I told him he looked very healthy, and that the life 
appeared to agree with him, for he did not look more 
than forty-five years of age, instead of fifty-five. 
This indeed was strictly true, 

'* I am quite well," he replied, *' I have never had^ 
any illness but once, during all the years I have been 
here, and this was when I was twenty -two years of 
age. When any of our brethren come here and join us, 
quite young, before they have reached that age, they 
invariably have an illness at twenty-two. It is a rule. 
Some of them die of that illness. If they get over it^ 
then — ^they never die till old age — no more illness/* 
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He went on to say that his illness at twenty-two 
was ao attack in his chest. He could not breathe, 
and was seriously ilL But the doctor came and 
ordered him some meat, and he got well. 

*' Then you do eat meat sometiraesj" said I, 

*' Yes — when we are ill — if it is ordered by the 
doctor. We take everything he orders — meat, wine, 
everj^thing. It is all medicine/' 

I asked him if the working monks, those who per- 
formed hard labour, such as the carpenters, and those 
who worked on the farm, and who were cleaning out a 
pond by the gate as I came in, were allowed meat ; 
but he said they had none — not one of them, 
except in illness. So here were hale and hearty men, 
doing hard work in various ways on their farm of four 
hundred acres, and gaining even a high reputation in 
all the country round for superior management of 
their land, winning prizes for agricultural produce, and 
all this work, late and early, in aU seasons, is done 
without the consumption of meat by the labourers. 

It appeared to me to be a curious fact, the usual 
illness, often fatal, at twenty-two years of age, of the 
young men who enter this convent before they have 
reached that age. Is this age then, twenty- two, a very 
critical time of a man's life? I have never heard of such 
a thing before. Perhaps the kind of life which young 
men of that age usually live, active and varied, often out 
in the open air, free from much confinement, giving 
their lungs plenty of play in talking, — aU this may 
make this period less critical or fatal to them than 
the confined and monotonous existence of the con- 
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vent^ combined with the custom of only giving 
nourishmeTit to the frame at such long intervals in the 
twenty-four hours. I rememher once hearing a very 
observant man remark, that the proverbial garrulity 
of old age might very possibly be a happy arrange- 
ment of providence, maintaining, by means of an 
increased play of the lungs, the activity of frame 
necessary to healthy lost in a degree by the weakness 
of the failing limbs. Perhaps the partial torpor of 
the lun^j from the silence of the convent, may affect 
injuriously the human being at an age when the free 
play and strong exercise of them are necessary to 
the health of the young and growing frame. 

From the carpenter's shop the monk led me to the 
cemetery. It was but a confined place — very small for 
so large a community. It was a narrow slip of ground, 
the same length as the chapel, by the side of which 
it lay, and only about twenty feet in breadth. It 
was quite full of graves, with the exception of one 
small space* I asked my companion how they 
managed when a monk died. He said that every 
now and then they cleared a space — dug it up, 
collected the bones of four or five monks^ those the 
longest buried — and then put all these down together, 
deep down, on a lower level, and thus made room 
for fresh tenants. In this way they went round the 
cemetery — round and round. 

In the small open space there was a grave half 
dug by the side of a rather fresh tumulus with its 
cross, the date 1861 on the head board, I asked the 
monk why this was so ; and he said^ when one of 
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the brethren died and waa buried, a fresh grave was 
opened and half dug, and m left for the next death — 
a warning to anyone who looked at it^ that he might 
be the next to go, and tenant that place half prepared 
for him. I could not help thinking, as I looked at 
these graves of the nameless men here buried^ how 
very sick, and not healthy, must be the mind of 
him who had found it a relief and a satisfaction to 
hide thus his own name, forget that of his father 
and hb mother — the once honoured names, — banish 
the once loved sound, and pass through many years of 
life a solitary unit, unknown, and go down to his 
grave almost uncared for, and a stranger among 
strangers. And then the well known and beautiful 
lines of Pope came into my memory : 

** No friend's complaiiitf no kind dcwnestic tea? 
Pleased thy pale gboet, or graced thj moumful bier ; 
By fon^ign hajads thj dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent liinbe compoaed, 
By foreign hands thy humble gmre adorned, 
By BtrangerB honored and by strangerB mourned.^* 

My time being nearly expended, the monk led me 
to the strangers' rooms. Here he rapidly placed on 
a table, from various places, unseen by me, fruits and 
winej and cheese and bread, while I was engaged in 
selecting some slight memorials of the convent — from 
a collection ranged in glass cases — of print Sj and silver 
and gold objects, such as small crosses, chains, medals, 
lockets, and other things. I was compelled from 
want of time to hurry through the profuse and 
delicious luncheon. There were peaches, grapes, pears; 
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the latter of an enormous size, such as would have 
made even a Jersey-man jealous. The good monk 
again pressed me to stay the night at the convent* 
This failing, he offered me with affectionate earnest- 
ness everything on the table. 

"Take this pear," said he, holding a splendid one 
temptingly before my eyes. 

" It is so large,** said I, as I finished a luscious 
and melting peach, and was preparing to go away, 
" I have no time to eat it." 

"Put it in your pocket," he said, caressingly; 
"you know you suggested that we might put our 
pears at dinner in our pockets for a little supper at 
night ; now you do by yourself as you said for us. 
Yes, yes — put it in your pocket — ^it is only your own 
plan." 

How we both laughed as with these phrases he 
pressed the glorious fruit upon me ; and when 
I took it, how he clasped my hand over it, so earnestly, 
and said — 

"Yes, yes — ^you will eat it for supper; you will 
find it good." 

And so I hurried off with my big pear, going dovm 
the stairs hand in hand with the monk, and so, with 
many adieux, out at the gate and into the country. 

There is a pensionnat for very old persons, priests 
of the regular church, and laymen who wish to lead 
a religious life without entering the brotherhood of 
the convent. This is a long low building at a short 
distance from the convent gate. I did not visit it. 
But here the monks of the convent lodge and board 
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a number of these elderly men for the sum of six 
hundred and sixty francs per annum each person. 
Here they lead a quiet life^ at their ease, as if in a 
secluded college. It is a retreat- They wear their 
own dressj they take no tows, and eat meat frugally, 
as the Trappist monk said with emphasis. 

French Roman Catholic writers speak in highly 
favourable terms of this convent — its principle, and 
the details of the life passed in it. They praise 
it for its entire harm lessn ess its blamelessness 
of conduct^ its political innocence as regards the 
government of the country, and its virtues of in- 
dustry in agriculture, and of benevolent activity 
among the poor all round tlie neighbourhood- All 
this may be quite true externally. But still the 
query remains — is this Trappist convent-life, inter- 
nally> a true life? Is it a healthy life of usefulness, 
as an example for mankind ?-^r is it only a false 
life, formed on an unwholesome basis ? Is it a life 
in which one hundred and thirty men do their duty 
socially by their fellow-creatures, and their duty by 
themselves — one of high purpose and useful activity? 
— or is it but a cover to a mere form of purpose? 
For instance, is it required that a body of one hun- 
dred and thirty men should farm four hundred acres 
of land? Is it a really beneficial tiling to the poor 
of the neighbourhood that they should look every day 
for a dole of broken victuals at the convent gate, or 
look to their own industry for subsistence ? Is this 
Trappist life one which was once suited to an age of 
general limitation of industry and of though tj but is 
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now unsuited to a day of wider range of intellect 
and of higher and more varied usefulness ? Is it an 
existence belonging to a past age of rude and circura* 
scribed views of human conduct, and of an exagge* 
rated action within those narrower limits, and out of 
place now in a time of larger and truer appreciation 
of the duties and relations of man to man, as well as 
of man in his relation to God ? If this Trappist 
life be a true one, as an example of what should be 
human existence, then we have made no real ad- 
vance in our knowledge since the middle ages» But 
perhaps it is not claimed by those who praise it^ as 
an example which men, as a rule, ought to follow, 
but only as a curious specimen of what human life 
can be J as a harmless relic of ancient times — a proof 
of what a combined body of hermits can do, who 
are a law for themselves, and for no one else. 

These French T\Titer9 also infonn us of the outer 
worldj that when a stranger visits the convent two 
monks meet him at the inner doory and that the 
first thing these men do is to fall prostrate on the 
ground before the stranger, to shew their utter 
humility. I am happy to say that no such portent 
happened on my entry* I should have been 
thoroughly overcome and alarmed by it. My 
friendly monk did nothing of the kind. He took me 
by the arm in a natural and cordial manner, and 
with a smile on his face, led me towards the cloister. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

St. Florent — ^The Paasage of the Yendean Army — ^Madame de Lescnre— 
The Sailor Prieet— The Church of St. Florent— The Tomb of Bon- 
chainpB. 

From Nantes up the Loire to Varades the distance 
is about forty miles. You ,can go by railway. 
Varades is a small bourg of about six hundred in- 
habitants, lying three quarters of a mile from the 
river on its right bank. The interest of Varades 
does not lie in itself, as it is but a small and poor 
village town on the slope of a hill, possessing no one 
attraction beyond a few vineyards. Its interest 
consists in its being the place to which the Ven- 
deans, under D*£lb^ and Bonchamps and La 
Rochejacquelein, marched when they had lost the 
battle of Chollet and were forced over the Loire into 
Brittany by the Republican forces under Beaupuy 
and Westermann. Immediately opposite to Varades 
Is St. Florent, a town of some size, standing on a fine 
commanding position on the summit of a long and 
steep hill hanging over the Loire. The right bank 
of the river by Varades is low and level, that by St. 
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Florent is high and almost precipitous* Now, as I 
walked down from Varade^ to the water-side, T could, 
how easily, imagine all the sad scene one knows so 
well from the various writers descrihing it There 
was the broad and rushing Loire, hurrying down to 
my right with its rapid stream, its fine body of - 
waters. Farther to the right was a long and narrow 
island, lying out in raid stream. On my left, up the 
river, but nearer to the opposite shore, was another 
long and narrow island, the one so often mentioned 
in the story of that famous passage of the river, and 
connected with so many and such affecting scenes. 
At the point where I came down on the stream, 
between the two Islands^ the breadth of water could 
not have been less than a third of a mile ; and all 
along the farther shore there ran the steep, and long, 
and lofty hill, along the face of which, and at its 
foot^ the iiigitive Ven deans, men and women and 
children, were gathered iu crowds — eighty thousand 
persons. From that bank, during the night of their 
arrival and the following day, they were taken over 
by boats and barges gathered from all quarters. 
The ferocious Republicans were behind them, and 
the welcoming Bretons were before them, crying to 
them: '*Come, friends, — come into our country, you 
shall want for nothing,^ — we will succour you, — we 
are all aristocrats here/' Thus Madame de La Roche- 
jacquelein graphically describes what passed: 

*'The heights of St Florent form a kind of half- 
circle fronting to the river, and at the foot of these 
is a wide flat reaching to the Loire. Eighty thousand 
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persons were crowded here, — soldiers, women, and 
children, old men and wounded soldiers, all were 
pSle mAle, flying from the nniirderer and the incen- 
diary. Behind them was the smoke arising from 
the burning villages, and there was nothing heard 
but wailing and groans and cries of distress. In 
this confused crowd everyone was trying to find 
parents or friends, or some one to protect them. It 
was uncertain what fate would be theirs on the 
opposite shore. Nevertheless, they were all eager 
to cross the river, as though on the other bank they 
were sure to find the end of all their misfortunes* 
About twenty small boats and barges carried over 
successive parties of fugitives crowding on each other. 
Some tried to cross on horses ; while all stretched out 
their arms towards that farther shore, supplicating 
for help to reach it. In the distance, on the 
opposite bank^ were to be seen another multitude, 
from whom came a low confused hum of voices, 
while in the middle of the stream was a small island 
covered with people. There were those among us 
who could not help comparing this disorder^ this 
despair, this terrible uncertainty of the future, this 
imposing spectacle, this confused crowd j this wide 
shore, this river which we must pass, to the picture 
one represents to oneself of the awful scene of the 
Day of Judgment." 

Now, standing on that shore, I pictured to myself 
this scene of confusion and despair — an immense popu- 
lation of all ages and ranks, the masses of eager and 
frightened creatures on the slopes, — and at the foot 
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of St. FloreDt^ just opposite, the water covered with 
boats and barges of every sort and size, filled with 
the flying thousands, the crowds on the island, half 
saved from the enemy, but cut off from the land of 
safety by the broad and rushing waters — the shore, 
where I stoodj covered with the unfortunates thaiik* 
ing Heaven for their escape, and little thinking that 
they were but exchanging, almost every one of that 
mighty mass, a death of violence now for a long and 
lingering one by fatigue, and starvation, and the 
sword of the ever pursuing Republicans, 

As I stood there by some scattered cottages on the 
shore^ conjuring up the terrible scene in all its 
details, a fine tall fellow came past me — a fisherman, 
I asked him if there was any one in the village or 
neighbourhood who was old enough to remember the 
passage of the river by the Vendeana He said there 
was no oncj but he had heard often all the circum- 
stances related. When I asked him about the death 
of Bonchanipa, he pointed to some cottages behind 
us, and said that in one of them the famous Vendean 
chief had died, having been wounded in the battle of 
St. Florent> The story of the fislierman was partly 
true, as probably the body of Boncliamps was placed 
temporarily in the cottage alluded to ; but the hero 
received his fatal wound at the battle of ChoUet, on 
the day before the Vendean army reached St. Florentj 
and he died on the passage across the river. When 
the boat touched the right shore Bonchamps was 
dead. 

Following a path by the river side I soon reached 
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a bridge, and crossing the broad arm of the Loire I 
found myself on the island which Madame de La 
Rochejacquelein alludes to in the anecdote of her 
own passage of the stream. 

She says — '' When we were embarked, my father 
told the sailor who was managing the boat to go 
round below the island and so straight over to Vara- 
des without stopping, and thus save Monsieur de 
Lescure (who was badly wounded) the pain of dis- 
embarking and again getting on board another boat. 
The man refused absolutely. Neither threats nor 
entreaties could turn him. My father became angry 
and drew his sword. 

"Alas, sir," said the sailor to him, *'I am a poor 
priest I have come here out of charity, to help in 
passing the Vendeans over the river. Here have 1 
been for eight hours pulling this boat backwards and 
forwards. I am worn out with fatigue, and I am 
not skilful at this work, I should run a great risk 
of drowning you all if I were to attempt to pass the 
broad arm of the stream. Thus, in the middle of the 
disorder, we were obliged to get out of our boat on 
the island until we found another and could arrive 
on the opposite shore." 

Courageous and devoted priest! You conjure up, as 
you pass the spot, the image of the man as he plied .his 
little boat on that occasion. Honour to the pure and 
noble heart, faithful to the instinct which prompted it 
to exertion in the cause of humanity and misfortune ! 

I went up the steep street of St. Florent, and as it 
was grow in Of dusk I entered the church. All was in 

T 2 
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deep shadow, except at one spot — a side chapel where 
a priest was saying mass. I sat down, as is my 
custom, till it was over, thinking all the time how 
very affecting was this large church at this time of 
the day with the scene that was before me. One 
recess only was lit partially by two candles on the 
altar. The priest was on his knees in front of it- 
About fifty people were collected in the chapel, indis- 
tinctly seen by this partial light A few scattered 
forms were half visible here and there in the bod}^ of 
the church, where the rays from the candles scarcely 
penetrated into the deep gloom of the chancel and the 
aisles. As the priest finished, the figures slipped 
noiselessly away, one by one ; and then I foDowed 
one of them and asked for the Sacristan, He was 
soon found, and on my inquiring for the t^mb of 
Bonchamps he led me to the end of the chancel, and 
here, lighting a taper, he showed me the spot. It 
was rather an imposing tomb. On a raised platform, 
against the wall of the end of the church, was a black 
marble sarcophagus of Greek form. In this is the 
body of the Vendean chief At either extremity of 
it, and above itj was a broad white marble slab, above 
which was the figure of the chief, of life size, in white 
marble. It represents him half recumbent, wounded 
and dying ; and the moment chosen is when, from 
his bed in the room at St. Florent, he appeals to 
the other chiefs to spare the Republican prisoners, 
five thousand in number, who had been marched up 
to St, Florent by the Vendeans, under the care of M, 
Ceebrons d*ArgogneSj an old Chevalier de St. Louis, 
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and whom it was proposed by the enraged Ven deans 
to massacre* Bonchamps, undressed, raises himself 
upon his bed on his right hand, and stretches out his 
left towards his officers with an appealing gesture and 
countenance, at the moment that he utters these words 
so cherished by his friends — *' Grace — grace aux pri- 
son niers." The figure is tine, and is full of animation 
and expression. On the black sarcophagus — wliich 
one cannot help thinking would have been far hand- 
somer if it had been white — is the inscription — 
BoQch&mpd — ^Mort xrii. Octobire mdccbtxxsuL 

On the white marble slabs are the inscriptions — 

Grace aux prisonniera I 
ThouAZB Torfou St. Florent 

¥ Mai 3d£ Septembr© xvu Octobre 

I crept out of the quiet church, the side chapel 
still lit by the two candlesj and all the rest of the 
large church in darkness. As I walked down the 
now darkening streets, and along the causeway and 
the bridge over the Loire to the railway station on 
the right bank, I could think only of BonchampSj the 
gaEant chief, and of his words to his wife when he 
left his home in La Vendee for the war — never to 
enjoy a day of peace and happiness in it again ^ — 

** A rm yourself,** he said to her, ** with courage — 
redouble your patience and your resignation, for you 
will have need of them. We must not deceive our- 
selves — we must not aspire to any recompense here 
on earth, for that would be beneath the purity of our 
motives and the sacredness of our cause. We must 
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not pretend to any human glory, for civil wars pro- 
duce none. We shall see our chateaux burnt ; we 
shall be stripped, proscribed, outraged, calumniated, 
and perhaps sacrificed. But let us thank God for 
having given us this insight iato the future; may 
this foreknowledge, by redoubling the merit of any 
actions we may perform, make us enjoy in advance 
the celestial hope imparted by an undeviating con. 
Btancy in peril and true heroism in misfortune. Let 
US then raise our souls and our thoughts to heaven, 
for it is there that we shall find a guide who caDQot 
lead us astray^ a force which nothing can paralyse, 
and a prize infinite in its valuoi for the labour of a 
moment*' 

These were words of warnings and not of hope, aa j 
concerned the war in which he was about to engage. 
But it was this high and Christian turn of thought, 
on all occasions during this war, which procured for 
Bonchamps the title of the '^ Philosopher Hero." He 
was thirty-two years of age at his death. 

The number of persons who crossed the Loire on 
this occasion was eighty thousand* It was composed 
of ten thousand women, ten thousand old men and 
children J and sixty thousand soldiery. But as there 
must be a deduction made from this latter body of 
about twelve thousand men, to include the wounded, 
men looking after their wives and children, and 
others who were stragglers and who never took part^ 
in any combat, the fighting part of this mass of 
people may be computed at something short of fifty 
thousand men when they entered Brittany. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Sayenay— The Yonng Carpenter— The Village of Prinqniaux— The 
Carpenter^B Wife— Frangois Desman — ^Recollections of Madame de 
la Bochejacquelein — Her mode of I^e— At the Windmill — ^In the 
Farm House — Les Bleus, and their Habits — ^The Boy Desmars — 
Peasant Women. 

Savenay is a small and pretty town in the Breton 
country. There is a railway from Nantes which 
passes it on the line to Lorient. The country between 
Nantes and Savenay is pretty and waving, and sub- 
divided into fields by hedges with many trees, as in 
the other parts of Brittany. The railway train 
reached the latter place in an hour ; and on arriving 
there I left my goods and chattels at the station, and 
proposed to myself two objects, — one, to see the town 
where the Vendeans — after their passage of the Loire 
at Varades, and their disastrous march through Brit- 
tany to the coast at Granville, and their still more 
disastrous march back again to the Loire with dimin- 
ished forces— made their last stand against the 
Republican troops, were beaten, and finally dis- 
persed and destroyed; — and the other, to try to 
find the village in which Madame de La Rochejacque- 
lein found a refuge from the Republicans in a farm 
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house, and worked in the fields in the disguise of 
a peasant woman j after the dispersal of the Ven- 
deans at Savemiy, In the evening I intended to go 
on by train to Auray. 

In reading the account of her flight from the 
town, given by Madame de k Roche j acq ueleia in her 
memoirs, it appeared that the village could not be at 
any great distance from Savenay. On leaving the 
station I found myself at the bottom of a hill, the 
town lying up on the top of it and along its face. 
On the high road leading up to the town was a man, 
with a cart and horse^ waiting till the train had 
passed^ that he might cross the line. I asked him if 
there was not a village called Prinquiaux near the 
town. 

** Yesj" said he ; "it lies over there ;' pointing at 
the same time acro&^s the railway to the west 

*' Is it far?" saidL 

" Not at all ; it is an hour^s walk from here." 

'^That is the road to Gu^rande, then," said I, point- 
ing to the road across the railway. 

** Quite right; that is the Gu^rande road straight 
before you." 

Thus I was on the road direct for Prinquiaux. 
Crossing the railway I found the road blocked up by 
country carts and peasants on horseback, all waiting 
tiU the gates of the crossing were opened for them. 
They w^ere all well-dressed ; a good-looking people. 
There was a fair at Savenay. I had not seen any 
women on horseback all through La Vendee, but I 
remembered that Madame de la Rochejacquelein, in 
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her account of herself while learning to ride at the 
Chateau de Clisson, gave such a description of her 
mode of riding as shewed that her seat on her saddle 
was that of a man. Now here in Brittany I saw a 
number of women on horseback in this waiting crowd, 
and they were all using men's saddles. Of course 
it is not an elegant position for a woman, according to 
our ideas of such things, but these fine stout lasses 
did not think so. They sat on their horses quite at 
their ease, though there was plenty of honest limb and 
of blue worsted stocking visible. These lasses aifd 
Madame de la Rochejacquelein had good and high 
authority in that country for their style of riding. 
Jeanne de Montfort, the heroic widow of the op- 
ponent of Charles de Blois, is represented as clothed 
in black armour, beBtriding her war-horse in manly 
fashionj as she rushes to the fight at a gallop. 

It was a lovely morning, warm and sunny* 
the road a broad, smooth, high road ; a hedge of 
quickset on one side, and a plantation of young larch 
trees on the other, while in front of me was a 
wooded country. Besides these pleasant things, there 
was the prospect of finding the retreat of the 
heroic lady after all her dangers and misfortunes 
in the war in La Vendue, and In that ill*starred 
expedition of the Vendeans into Brittany, After 
walking about a couple of miles, meeting at every 
two or three hundred yards, peasantry on foot or 
riding, on their way to the fair at Savenay, T was 
overtaken by a fine tall young peasant on foot, with 
fair hair and blue eyes. A3 he came up with me| and 
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I rather slackened my pace for him to join me, a 
couple of men met us with a dog. This was a long, 
low animal, with heavy drooping ears^ in all respects 
a specimen of the old harrier breed, called the south- 
ern hound. It did one's heart good to recognise the 
familiar shape and colour — the black and tan spots on 
liis white coat, I called the attention of the young 
peasant to the dog, and asked him if there were 
many of that blood in the country. 

" Plenty/' was his ready reply* " In Suvenay every 
man is a sportsman, and every man has one of these 
dog^." 

He went on to tell me that the gentry of the neigh- 
honrhood always kept a few of these dogs for hunting 
hare and rabbit in their woods, and that they were 
slow, but had capital noses* I asked him if there 
was not a Chateau de rEeuraye near there. 

*' Yea, of course," said he, "it is just over there ; 
and these are some of the plantations belonging to 
it| running along by the road-side." 

In reply to my questions he told me that Monsieur 
d'Espivant inhabited the ChSteau de TEcuraye, and 
was one of the old familj^ before the war, and that he 
had three or four of these dogs for rabbit shooting ; 
he lived entirely at the chateau, with his wife and two 
children, boys, — occupied himself in sporting in the 
winter, and in farming in the summer ; but above all 
he enjoyed talking with the peasantry in the fields. 
How like to the life of the old-fashioned Breton gen- 
tleman before the war did this account sound. It was 
also precisely what had been told me by the Abb^ in 
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the diligence from Rennes by Fougeray and Nozajj 
as the life of the pra^ent Breton nobleman* Presently 
I asked the peasant about Prinqiiiaux, 

** I am going there/' said he ; and when 1 inquired 
if the family of Billy still lived there, he said — '* But 
how do you know all about these places, and their 
names, and the people? 1 belong to PnnquiauXj but 
I do not recollect ever seeing you before. Do you 
belong to these parts ? " 

I told him I had never been there before. The 
man looked at me with undisguised curiosity. So I 
amused myself a little with it* 

** The farm of Legr^e is pretty close to Prinqui- 
aux, is it not — and there is a windmill near it? " 

*' Well," said he, **you appear to know all about it 
— all you say is truej — but how do you come to know 
it all?" 

So then I told him what I was in search o£ He 
immediately guessed that I was a member of the 
family of La Rochejacqueleinj and when I told him 
that I did not know even one of them by sight, the 
man looked fairly puzzled. However, he oflFered to 
conduct me to Prinquiaux, where he was going ; and 
when I asked him if by chance there %vas-any one in 
the neighbourhood who could point me out the house 
of Billy, or the farm of Legr^e, he said — **Why, 
there is an old man, more than eighty years old, who 
lives in Prinquiaux now, and he has been there ever 
since he was a boy, and was there in the time of the 
war, and he is very fond of talking of those times, 
and he has a capital memory. 
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This was a ha ipv and unexpected circumstance. 
We turned off the high road as we talked, and then 
went along some green lanes between hedges, — very 
English-looking were those lanes — and so into a 
village with a very broad open grassy space — a village 
green, with the houses roand it and the church at 
the end of it. This was Prinquiaux, The peasant^ 
he was a carpenter by trade, invited me to go into his 
cottage on the green and sit down, while he went to 
look for the old man. Entering the cottage I found 
myself in a considerable placcj half carpenter s shop^ 
half room, and in the presence of a very pretty 
young woman and a cliild of two years old- The 
child was sprawling quite happy on the floor, and the 
woman was peeling potatoes, the pot boiling on the 
fire. The carpenter, who had entered for a moment 
before me, said a word or two hurriedly to the woman, ^ 
and left me. V 

She invited me, in a simple, pretty and unem- 
barrassed manner, to sit down and went on with her 
potatoes. I told her how I had met the carpenter 
on the road, and said of course she was his wife, to 
which she assented at once with a smile. She looked 
80 young, scarcely a woman, that I could not think 
that two year old child was hers, so I told her of 
course that was not her child. " No,'* she said^ 
" mine is a baby, upstairs/' turning her head towards 
some stairs in the corner, " and is asleep, — ^this child 
belongs to a neighbour who is out at work in the 
fields." So we were soon engaged in a domestic dis- 
cussion about babies and potatoes^ and her fathers 
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family at Donges on the road to Guerande, — when 
the carpenter returned to say that the old man was 
out in the fields somewhere with his sheepj and as he 
could not be found^ would not be home till the evening. 
This was not to be borne. So going out on to the 
green T made inquiry if any one couIlI tell me in 
which direction the old man fed his sheep. Some 
men and boys were at work in a farm-yard, and one 
of the men said he thought one of his boys could 
help me. So a bright-eyed lad of about ten years of 
age, with bare head and naked legs and feet, came 
gaily out of the yard, and we set off. He led me out 
of the village for half a mile in another direction 
frora the one by which I had entered, and coming to 
some cross roads the boy looked carefully about in 
the soft soil, and then saying, *'The sheep are gone 
along this way/' he turned oflF in a fresh direction. 
After walking nearly a mile along a green lancj track- 
ing the sheep as we went along from time to time, the 
boy got up on a bank by the roadside and said he saw 
the sheep at a distance. They were in a corner of a 
large field of thirty acres of wheat stubble. As we 
went along the boy told me that the old man's name 
was Francois Desmars, and that he was eighty-two 
years old ; also that he, the boy, was Jean Desmars, a 
grandson of the old man, and that he had two brothers 
and a sister; that the old man was possessed of some 
fields, and a good house in the village, and hav- 
ing above thirty sheep, amused himself by taking 
them out to feed in the lanes and fields, sometimes 
in one direction and so mi times in another: that his 
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old grandfather was very strong and well, and 
managed all his affairs himself, though he was so old, 
and as they all liked him ver}^ much, they did not 
wish him to die; but when he did die, his father 
and his aunt would have all the property between 
them. So we entered the field. When we came to 
the sheep there was no old man to be seen. We 
shouted for him, but he did not appear. The boy 
said bis grandfather sometimes left his sheep and went 
off to a neighbouring village, to visit a cousin, and 
this village was at some distance* This was a vexa- 
tion. We saw some women at work in another field, 
and inquired about the old man ; but they had not 
seen him. Then we found a boy, who had seen him 
in the morning. But I had come to see this old man 
of the time of the Revolution and the war, and I was 
resolved not to be disappointed. So, mounting on a 
bank, I shouted to the four winds of heaven fiercely 
for the old man. He might be within hearing. In 
the midst of this the boy suddenly said — 

" There's his dog ; he is sure to be near his dog 
— he is lying down, perhaps, in the hedge/' 

In a corner of this large field then there appeared 
a small brown dog. So we went across the stubbles^ 
and as we arrived near the corner the dog came out 
to the boy s call of his name ; and then I saw an old 
brown figure rising up out of the hedge. As I came 
up to him, the old man got upon his feet. He was a 
hale and hearty man still; brDad*shouldered> and 
narrow in the flank, of moderate height, and stout* 
limbed even now, with all the look of having once 
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been a man of great muscular power. His face was 
ruddy and full^ the features strongs the eyes rather 
sunk and weak, but the expression of the face was 
genial and pleasant, and denoted honesty and sturdi- 
ness of character. It was still full of healtliy intelli- 
gence. I told him I had come to see him, and that 
I h<;ard he remembered the old times — the times of 
the Vendean war, 

■^Yes, sir," he answered in a strong but rather 
broken voice, very pleasant in its tone; *'yeBj I re- 
member those times well." And then he went on to 
tell me his recollections in reply to my questions. 
He remembered that the Republicans — he did not 
call them Republicans, he used the old term '* Les 
Bleus" — would come galloping into the village 
of PrinquiauXj where he lived as a boy, and imme- 
diately all the dogs of the place would set up a uni- 
versal howling and furious barking, us if tliey instinc- 
tively knew tliese were enemies and were come to 
commit some violence on their masters. Then there 
was a shouting set up by Les Bleus, and firing of guns, 
till the whole place was in an uproar ; and for nothing 
at all, but just to worry and frighten everybody. 
This they would repeat in other villages. Frequently 
Les Bleus would ride, in parties of two or three, 
along the lanes ; and if they saw more than two 
persons talking together in a field^ — ^'like us here 
now, or those women over there " — they w(»uld stop 
and fire at the group, as a matter of course, as if they 
were so many dogs, and kill one sometimes, without 
culling out, or giving anyone a word of warning. 
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I asked him if he remembered Madame de la 
Rochejficquelein. He said — 

" Yes ; I saw her often ; I was eleven years old 
then, I met her once up in that wood there" — ^he 
pointed towards the farm of Billy — '* she was coming 
down the path, dressed just as the women about here, 
but we all knew her — and she stopped me to ask me 
what I was doing; and I said that when I was 
out of doors I looked after the sheep, and when I 
was at home, I had a little sister to take care of, 
while father and mother were at work in the fields ; " 
and she patted my cheek and said, *' I was a good 
boy to take care of my little sister." 

I observed he must have a good memory, for he 
seemed to recollect well things that happened so 
long ago, 

"Ah, sir, that was a time to make one remember 
things distinctly enough ; and everybody knew there 
was a Vendean lady amongst us, and many of us 
came J by one thing and another, to know her when 
we met her in the fields or in the woods, — there 
was a something different about her — and peoplej 
do not forget tilings that happened in a time like 
that, for we talked of them afterwards, over and over 
again j ehe did not live down there at Prinquiaux, 
not in the village — ^no, but up here away — up there, 
all about there,'* waving his hand towards some 
wooded hills a mile or so beyond us. "She was 
sometimes in one cottage and sometimes in another; 
everybody was glad to do anything they could to 
hide hen There, you see that house up there among 
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the trees — ^just the chimneys, — near to the top of the 
ridge — that is Legri5e — she was there. And there is 
the windmill^ just away on the right, on the top of 
the ridge ; many*s the day she passed in that wind- 
mill, and many's the time she heard Les Bleus ride 
up and ask the miller about Les Brigands." 
" And where is the house of Billy ? " said L 
" That's it," pointing to another in the lower part 
of the same wooded hill ; '' Billy was the Procoreur 
of the Commune — ^he lived in that farm, and she was 
there pretty often ; but she could not stay long in 
one house. Les Bleus always suspected she was some- 
where about, and so she was forced to change about 
from house to house» every two or three days, to 
avoid them — sleeping just where she coukL You 
see the advantage of the windmill for her was, that 
when she was upon the top of the ladder she could 
see all over the country round in time to hide 
herself if anybody was coming ; and Les Bleus always 
went about on horseback, two or three, or more, to- 
gether," 

So the old man went talking on of Madame de 
la Rochejacquelein and her way of life. Standing 
there in the fields where day after day, she, as *Mean- 
nette," had tended the sheep with the stout and sturdy 
daughter of the Prociireur, Marianne Billy, with her 
big stick, and with this old man before me, talking 
of her as familiarly as if all these old world things of 
the Revolution and the war had happened but a few 
years ago, and pointing, as he spoke, to the diflferent 
hamlets and cottages, the windmill and the farm 
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among the woods, all the circumstances seenned to 
arise before my eyes. There were Les Bleus riding 
along that green lane, and firing at that group of 
poor women hoeing turnips in the next field ; and the 
two persecuted ladies, Madame de la Rochejacquelein 
and her mother, under the names of Marion and Jean- 
nette, in their rude peasant clothes, sometimes here 
and sometimes there, hiding in ditches one day, and 
out with the sheep another; and, on a third, sitting up 
on the ladder of that windmill on the hiU, watching 
with haggard face and wearied spirit, "if anybody 
were coming." According to the old man's account^ 
there was but little change since those days in these 
parts ; and here is a description in her own words, 
better than any I could give, of the kind of house and 
place at the farm of Legr^e, or of Billy, where the 
courageous and much enduring lady passed those 
days of her concealment. 

" This farm-house, as all those of Lower Brittany, 
consisted of a low, long, dark room. At the bottom 
of it was a large chimney, in which peat was burnt, 
and from which the greenish smoke threw a lugu- 
brious light upon our pale faces. There were two or 
three raised beds, built up with straw and sacks of 
oats, and covered with sheets, short and narrow, and 
one of quilted hemp, with some wretched green cur- 
tains. At the foot of the beds were boxes, piled one 
on the other, filled with grain. The stable was only 
separated from the room by a wooden partition, and 
the rack was within the room itself, so that the oxen, 
when they were feeding, pushed their heads through 
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large holes made in the partition. Their lowings, and 
the noise of their horns striking against the boards, 
used to awake us sometimes with a start, for they 
made us think some one was coming to seize us. 
The hay-loft was above this room ; the rafters in the 
ceiling were painted black, and there were no glass 
windows. Besides the entrance door, there was 
another which opened into the garden, and a 
third into the stable. These poor Bretons are very 
dirty — they smoke unceasingly — they all drink in 
common out of the same jug — they eat out of por- 
ringers, and use neither plates nor forks. Cabbage 
soup and a compound of black bread and sour milk 
are their only food. Fortunately their butter was 
good — this was our resource." 

What a place, and what a life, for these two ladies, 
for some months together I These miserable abodes 
were exchanged continually, from week to week; some- 
times for even worse — for miserable huts, the open 
woods, and dry ditches. It was in a deserted hovel 
that Madame de la Rochejacquelein was confined at 
this time of twins ; one of which died in a few days ; 
but the mother, living the hard life of a peasant 
woman in the midst of these privations, recovered 
very quickly. But all honour to the brave people who, 
with a noble devotion, for months together exposed 
themselves, for her safety, to confiscation and to death I 
She survived, as we know, all the hardships of that 
peasant life in the farms and cottages, of the worse 
than peasant life in the woods and ditches of those 
fields by Prinquiaux, and again saw her country 

u2 
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happy and at peace within itself, and once more en- 
joying those blessings for which her husband, Les- 
cure, had fought and died — Monarchy and Reli^OD. 

On parting from the boy, Jean Desmars, I asked 
him what he should do when he was grown up. 

'' I shall stay at home and look after the fann. I 
like the sheep and the farm-yard and the dung-cart." 

" And what will you do with that bit of money in 
your hand ?" 

" I shall put it by with some more I have saved 
up, and buy clothes with it." 

The bright-eyed grandson of old Desmars had 
inherited the steady qualities of his fine old octog^ 
narian grandsire. 

On my walk back to Savenay I met some as beau- 
tiful peasant women as I have ever seen — ^brunettes, 
with fine clear skins and bright brown eyes, — and 
others, fair Saxon girls. Both the men and the 
women of this part of the country appeared to be 
a stout, large race, some dark and some fair in 
complexion and hair. It is said, by a writer, that 
there was once a colony of people of Saxon blood 
settled in this corner of Brittany, and certainly there 
were many indications of this fact in the people I met 
with in this walk to Prinquiaux. The young carpenter, 
for instance, was in all respects a fine young Saxon in 
feature, complexion, and figure, as was his pretty 
little young wife. The people rode commonly on 
strong, small horses — a native breed. This part of 
Brittany, near the coast, is famous for thb breed ; the 
price of colts of three-years-old being commonly fif. 
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teen and twenty pounds — a considerable price for a 
people not rich. The young carpenter told me that 
M, d'Espivant, at the Chateau de TEcuraye, had in 
his stables one of this breed which he would not sell 
for a thousand francs, 

From the top of the tower of the church of Sa- 
venay the eye could range over all the country east* 
ward towards Nantes, and to the north — the direction 
by which the relics of the Vendean arniy had entered 
Savenay, and from which side they were followed and 
attacked by the Republican troops, Prinquiaux and 
its woods and farms, to which the fugitive ladies had 
fledj lay under the hill towards the west and south, 
I could distinguish the windmill, and the farm-house 
of Legr^, and the fields of old Francois Desmara — 
w^here he now feeds his sheep, secure from *'Les Bleus'' 
and their guns. The remains of the Vendean force — 
two hundred men — all that remained in a body out of 
that fine army of forty thousand men engaged at the 
battle of Chollet, just previous to the passage of the 
Loire at St, Florent — after being forced out of Savenayj 
had retreated under M. de Marigny in a north-w^esterly 
direction to the forest of Gavre* 1 could not see the 
forest from the tower. It was at a distance of ten 
mileSj and was concealed by some hills. All these men, 
the surviving two hundred, were shortly afterwards 
taken prisoners near Angers, and everyone was shot* 
Their chief, M. de Marigny, escaped across the Loire 
back into La Vendee, but only there — in the midst of 
various successes, at the head of some bodies of peasants 
still in the field, against the Republicans — to suflfer a 
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most unmerited doath by the treachery of other 
chiefs of his own party who regarded him 
with jealousy. M. de Lescure had died of his 
wound, soon after crossing the Loire; and M. de 
la Rochejacquelein — the "Monsieur Henri ** of La 
Vendue — had crossed the Loire back into his own 
country after the march through Brittany, there to 
find an inglorious death on an obscure occasion — shot 
by a Republican soldier — a straggler on the high road 
— to whom he was at the moment offering quarter. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Auray — Scene of the Battle between Charles de Blois and Jean de 
Montfort — Charles de Bloia killed — Sir John Chandos — FroisBart^B 
Account of the Battle— Lok Mariaker — Druid Remains — Burial 
Customs of the Bretons — Breton People — Their language— A 
Grotto, or Ancient Tomb, at Eamac — ^Druid Stones or Temple— The 
Fishing Boats of Auray^The GoTemment Overseer of them — Past 
and Present Prices of Liying. 

I WENT on to Auray. This is a small town, of about 
one thousand inhabitants, on an arm of the sea, which, 
like a river, runs up in a winding course round the 
hill on which the town is built. The small towns of 
Brittany, such as Savenay, Vannes, and Auray, are 
inferior in all respects to those of similar size and po- 
pulation to the south of the Loire. The houses are poor, 
the shops mean, and generally they have an air of 
dirt and neglect. The inn at Auray, of course, was of 
a similar character. Such as the town is, such is the 
inn. These hostelries must be very cold places in the 
winter, as they are built in a slight manner, the bed- 
rooms, with glass doors, opening on a balcony run- 
ning round a court-yard. The doors are thin and close 
badly, the walls are very unsubstantial, and all have 
but a slight slate roof overhead. Fortunately it waa 
still fine, warm, sunny weather. 
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On going out early on the following morning into 
the town, I was directed to a large open level space 
of grass, on one side of which was an observatory. 
Mounting this I found myself on a fine commanding 
height. From the foot of the building the ground 
fell sheer down to the water — the winding arm of the 
sea — a descent of perhaps three hundred feet* The hill 
ran along to the rights falling to the country by an 
easy slope about half a mile distant. To the left 
and behind me was the town. The ruins of the 
famous Castle of Auray were on my left hand — now 
only consisting of some venerable walls of great 
thickness facing the steep hills to the water. Across 
the winding arm of the sea the country was rather 
level, and the whole extent of it eastward towards 
Vannes lay wooded and waving before me. In the 
ancient times the town lay on the sides of the sloping 
hiU, almost all the summit of which was occupied by 
the castle and its pleasaunces, a large lake and woods. 
Now the modern town covers the whole summit, except 
the green space by the observatory — the sole relic of 
the pleasaunces of the ch&teau. This castle of Auray 
takes a prominent position in the history of the wars of 
the Duchy of Brittany between Charles de Blois and 
the second Jean de Montfort, son-in-law of the king of 
England. It was one of the strong places which each 
party desired to possess. But what gave it a peculiar 
distinction was, that on a plain near this town was 
fought the deciding ,battle between the two claim- 
ants of the ducal crown, in which Charles de Blois 
was killed. I was told that the level ground on which 
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Stands now the railway station of Auray, about half 
a mile from the town, was part of the plain on which 
the fight took place. From the observatory, where I 
was standing, the whole scene of the battle — the pic- 
ture of it, as related by Froissart — was under my eyes. 
There was the waving country eastward towards 
Vannes, over which Charles de Blois had marched 
with the flower of the chivalry of France and many 
of the principal nobles of Brittany — "the Count 
d'Auxerre, the Count de Joigny, the Lord de Fran- 
ville, the Lord de Prie, and many other knights and 
squires, all of the right sort and good men-at-arms," 
as Froissart says in his plain way. These were of 
France ; and then there were Bertrand du Guescliu — 
the celebrated Du Guesclin, — ^the Viscount de Rohan, 
the Lords de Cleon, Charles de Dinan, De Rieux, 
D'Avaugour, De Loheac, and others. These were 
Breton nobles. On the side of Earl Montfort were 
Sir John Chandos, Sir John KnoUes, Sir Hugh 
Calverly, Sir Matthew Gournay, and other knights, 
all of them sent from England by the king to help 
his son-in-law ; while on the same side were the 
Breton nobles, Olivier de Clisson, Eustace d'Arabreti- 
court, and many more. The knight who commanded 
on the side of the Lord Charles de Blois was the 
famous Bertrand du Guesclin ; and on the side of Earl 
Montfort the commander was Sir John Chandos. 
The king of England had required this. Chandos 
was an experienced soldier, and "the young Earl 
Montfort believed all he said, and followed his advice." 
The battle is admirably told by Froissart It began 
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a little before eight in the mornuig. The troops of 
Charles de Blois were drawn up in three companies, as 
were also those of De Montfort, but with a reserve 
guard under old Sir Hugh Cslverly^ who hated being 
in the rear, and complained bitterly that he was not 
allowed to be in the front of the fight The numbers 
on each side were about equal Charles de Blois had 
three thousand men, drawn up in three battalionSj 
a thousand men in each battalion. De Montfort had 
three thousand two hundred, divided into three bat- 
talions, nine hundred men in each, and a reserve of 
five hundred, Froissart opens hia story of the battle 
in this way: — 

" A little before eight in the morning the two 
armies advanced near to each other. It was a very 
fine sights for the French were in such close order 
that one could scarcely throw an apple among them 
without its falling on a helmet or a lance. Each man- 
at-arms carried his spear right before him» cut down 
to the length of five feet ; a battle-axe, sharp, strong, 
and well-steeled, with a short handle, was at his side, 
or hung from his neck. They advanced thus hand- 
somely at a foot's pace ; each lord in array and among 
his people, with his banner or pennon before him, 
well knowing what they were to do- On the other 
hand the English were drawn up in the handsomest 
order/* Then he goes on to relate that " in the first 
onset there were hard blows between the lancemen," 
and the English archers finding their arrows did no 
harm among the men in armour, threw away their 
bows^ and rushing upon the Frenchmen, who were 
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armed with battle-aseSj seized these and killed the 
enemy with their own weapons. The battalion of 
Lord Charles de Blois attacked that of De Montfort, 
and between these two there was a desperate fight. 
At first that of De Montfort gave way, but old Sir 
Hugh Calverly coming up with his reserve restored 
the battle. The Lord Charles *' showed himself a 
marvellously good knight, and Earl Montfort fought 
with equal gullantry." ** Olivier de CHsson did 
marvels with his battle-axe, by which he opened and 
cut thi'ough the ranks, so that none dared to approach 
him;* 

** Sir John Chandos showed his ability, valorously 
fighting with his battle-axe; he was of great stature 
and strength, and he gave such desperate blows that 
all avoided him/* 

The battalion of Du Guesclin did many courageous 
deeds. But " Sir John Chandos proved himself more 
able tlian his opponents/' These latter, moreover, 
" did not keep their line and array like the English 
and Bretons/' The French battalion under the Count 
d'Auxerre was thrown into disorder* *' and some of 
the French got their horses and mounted and fled/* 
Du Guesclin was made prisoner, the Breton bat- 
talion under his command was broken and defeated, 
and the whole army of Charles de Blois took to flight 
— "except some good knights and squires of Brit- 
tany, who would not quit their sovereign, the Lord 
Charles — preferring death to reproach. They collected 
themselves together, and rallied round him, fighting 
valiantly. The Lord Charles and his companions 
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kept their ground for a long time, by their Talour in 
defending themselves; at last, however, it was of no I 
avail, for they were defeated and put to the rout by 
numbers. The banner of Lord Charles was con- 
quered, cast to the ground, and the bearer of it slain ; 
he hhoself also was killed, facing his enemies/' This 
ended the battle, **The whole flower of chivalry^ ^ 
who had that day taken the side of the Lord Charleii ^H 
were either made prisonei*s or skin, particularly the ^ 
bannerets of Brittany." One reason of this immense 
slaughter was supposed to be an order given on both 
sides that if the Lord Charles or De Montfort ** were 
found or made prisoner, no ransom sliould be taken 
for him, but they should kill him, as each party 
wished by this battle to put an end to the war/* 

The battle being over, *' two knightB and two 
heralds were sent to examine the dead bodies in the 
field, to know what was become of the Lord Charles 
de Blois, for they were uncertain if he had been slain 
or not.'* They returned, and "cried with a loud ^H 
voice'' to Earl Montfort and Sir John Chandos and ^ 
other English and Breton knights aa«5embled by a 
hedge on the field of battle, "My lord, be of good 
cheer, for we have seen your adversary. Lord Charles 
de Blois, among the dead/' Upon this the Earl Mont^ 
fort rose up and said he wished to see him himself, 
for that " he should have as much pleasure in seeing 
him dead as alive." " All the knights then present 
accompanied him to the spot where he w^as lying 
apart from the others, covered by a shield, which he 
ordered to be taken away, and looked at him 
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sorrowfully. After having paused a while, he ex- 
claimed, — 

" Ha, my Lord Charles, sweet cousin, how much 
mischief has happened to Brittany from your having 
supported by arms your pretensions ! God help me, 
I am truly unhappy at finding you in this situation, 
but at present this cannot be amended." 

Upon which he burst into tears. Sir John Chandos, 
perceiving this, pulled him by the skirt, and said, — 

" My lord, my lord, let us go away, and return 
thanks to God for the success of the day ; for without 
the death of this person you would never have gained 
your inheritance of Brittany." 

" Sir John Chandos had the whole honour of this 
battle ; for all the knights, lords, and squires who had 
been engaged in it, declared that it was solely owing 
to his prudence and prowess they had gained the day. 
When the news of this victory was brought to Eng- 
land from Earl Montfort, by a pursuivant-at-arms 
who had been in the engagement, the king was at 
Windsor. The king nominated him his herald, and 
gave him the name of Windsor." 

Thus Froissart describes what took place; and 
then the editor of Froissart adds, in a note — "This 
was the first institution of a Windsor herald ; an office 
which has continued to the present time." This battle 
of Auray was fought in the year 1364. 

Standing there on the observatory, just fresh from 
reading, " in mine inn," the old chronicler's passage, 
I naturally pictured to myself the whole scene, — the 
plain — the battle — ^the knights in their armour — the 
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close battle array— Du Guesclin and Oliver de Clis- 
son — Charles de Blois and Montfort, the latter 
bursting into tears at the sight of the dead body of 
his enemy and " sweet cousin," and the stalwart Sir 
John Chandos, not given to tears, leading him away. 
Thus, on the scene of great events of the past, you 
conjure up the figures of the actors in them and live 
for a moment among them — not unpleasantly. No 
one tells a story more vividly than Froissart 

Taking leave of the heroes of Froissart, the fight 
being done and the plav at an end, I hired a small 
carriage and drove over the hills to the village-town 
on the edge of the sea, Lok Mariaker. The country 
was bare of wood, and was rather bleak. The whole 
coast is here deeply indented with inlets of the sea, 
rocky bays. Just before entering the bourg the 
driver pointed to some large Druid stones in the field 
adjoining. Here, in various places, scattered about, 
were considerable Druid remains. At the first spot 
was an altar, or dolmen, inclosed within a circular 
space of twenty-five paces in diameter, a cromlech. 
The surrounding wall was now but a grass and bush- 
grown ridge. The altar, however, was very complete. 
It was a huge stone, flat and smooth, of an oblong 
shape, supported at its four corners by upright rude 
pillars, rising up from a hollow place beneath. This 
altar stone was eighteen feet long, by ten feet wide, 
and three feet in thickness — a grey granite. There 
were steps up to it. It seemed an extraordinary thing 
by what contrivance so huge a mass of stone could for 
so many ages have been kept in its place by the slender 
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supporting pillars. Immediately beyond the circle 
or cromlech, were two fine stones of the same ma- 
terial, menhirs, but these were recumbent. They 
were of noble dimensions. One was twenty-seven 
feet in length, by twelve in breadth, and the other 
measured thirty feet in length by eleven in breadth. 
These two stones had once stood upright, being 
pointed at one end and worked flat at the other. 
Probably they formed the portal to the temple hard 
by — ^the entrance to the circular space, in the centre 
of which stood the altar. When erect they must have 
formed a most imposing portal to the temple or place 
of sacrifice. While looking at them and measuring 
their grand proportions, you naturally call to mind 
the fallen Colossus at the entrance of the Memnonium 
at Thebes. One of these stones at Lok Mariaker was 
broken into three huge pieces, which unaccountably 
assumed a strange likeness to the monster fragments 
of the fallen Memnon. Their resemblance to the 
monuments of Egypt arrested your attention in 
another point of view. Here were two lofty and 
shapely stones, copies in the rough of the ancient 
obelisks of Egypt. They had stood immediately 
by the wall of the inclosure of the altar of sacri- 
fice — the adytum of the Druid temple. The spot 
where they lay was in all probability an entrance to 
this adytum, and these two rude, but magnificent, 
stones might have formed the portal to the sacred 
place of Druid worship in the same manner as the 
two obelisks always formed the portal to the 
Egyptian temple. A religious link might thus 
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connect the highly civilised and artistic Egyptian 
of the East, with the rude and barbarous Druid of 
our Northern forests. But did they not both derive 
their religious rites from the far East ? 

All thb part of the country is famous for its Druid 
remains. In the early days, when the now fallen men- 
hirs threw their long shadows over the sacred inclosure 
of sacrifice and the broad altar in its centre, there 
was, it may be supposed, the gloomy forest surround- 
ing the temple, and preserving it from sacrilegious 
step and unhallowed eye. But no remnant of a 
forest now exists on the bleak and rocky shores of 
the sounding sea. The altar and the portal, dese- 
crated and abandoned, lie in their nakedness open 
to the eye of the curious and the foot of the careless. 
The winds of heaven moan round the spot, but they 
tell to no listening ear the commands of the unknown 
God. The sea sounds as it did then amongst the rocks 
close at hand, and its voice is heard among these 
giant relics of the past; but its words are listened to by 
no interpreter of the stars, or of the flight of birds, or 
of the entrails of victims. " The bards are silent who 
once on this chosen ground took the harp from their 
necks, sang the exploits of chiefs in the hall, and 
urged the warriors to the bloody combat on the field, 
or stirred the hearts of the victims to courage and to 
glory as they lay upon the stone of sacrifice awaiting 
the fatal blow. No carved stone, no relic of writing, 
tells the secret teachings of the priest of that worship, 
hands down to us no verse, no voiceful song, no bardic 
rhythm, gives us no insight into their science of the 
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heavenSj or their power over the hunian heart; and 
the only moniimerits which remain to our day are 
but obscure traditions of this remarkuble race, un- 
certain words of their last and corrupted and de- 
graded bardSj and these stones — these almost shape- 
less remains of their rude temples, from which 
curiosity and research attempt, in vain^ to gather 
anything beyond a poor and limited glimmering of 
the reality of what once ruled with df^spotic power 
so many thousands of the human race," Thus does 
a French writer eloquently sum up our circumscribed 
knowledge of the Druids* 

I went on into the little bourg of Lok Mariaker, 
Of course I went to the church. On my way I 
spoke to some people at work in the fields^ but they 
did not undei*stand a word of any language except 
Breton. In the churchyard, however, to my sur- 
prise, not a word of this language was to be read. 
Every notice on the grave boards was in French. 
Immediately on entering the churchyard, there was 
on my left hand a small low building, a shed, with 
low tiled roof, about twenty feet long. There w as 
no front waU to it. Posts at intervals supported the 
roof. Between the posts from the ground to the 
eaves, about six feet, were piles of small wooden 
boxes, eighteen Inches long and eight deep, with 
lids like the roof of a house, sloping from either side 
to a centre. At one end of each of these were the 
name and date of a person's death. On inquiry I 
was told that it is the custom of the Bretons to 
exhume bodies, or rather bones^ after five or six 
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years of burial, to collect them, andj if the family 
desire it, to place them in these small cases of com- 
mon deal wood un pain ted. Those who do not desire 
this collection of the bones of the departed, leave 
them to be thrown indiscriminately into the centre 
of the shed. When this dead-house is full, all 
the bones are carried out and buried in a mass in a 
hole in the churchyard. The little boxes were not 
much cared for, to judge by their appearance^ for 
they were almost all falling to pieces. In time they 
tumble, evidently, into the maas of bones behind 
them in the shed, and go to the fosse with the 
others- The family have done their duty by the de- 
parted, once — they have put his bones into a little 
box — and there's an end of it. What more could be 
expected ? There is now, however, to be a cemetery 
outside the bourg, and then the ancient custom of the 
little boxes wiU cease< 

The inscription on the extremity of each box 
offered little variety. But there was one which gave 
a more detailed description of the person whose scraps 
of bones were within it. It ran thus : — 

'* Louis Marie Arthur le Bou^, deceased, born the 2l3t 
November, 1818 ; five years vicar of Kistinic, deceased 
the 2Ist November, 1847; withdrawn (vMri) and 
transferred (transporti) the 20th June, 1855, to be 
among his family at Lok Mariaker, Pray for hiiiL" 

I scarcely knew which gave me the more painful sen- 
sation — a feeling of deeper degradation — the broken- 
down doorway into the shed, and the indiscriminate 
heaps of human bones within jaU tossed carelessly over 
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the floorj sad mlicB of what was once a human form 
divinej of maiily strength and feminine beaut)^ — or 
these diminutive and rude boxes, all mouldering, 
rotting, and falling to pieces in the winds and the 
rain. How humbling was the spectacle t How elo- 
quently did tliese desecrated remains rebuke man*8 
forgetfulness of the dead 1 

The usual memorial on the head board in the 
churchyard was the old well-known phrase — ei-git 
Anne Daniel — ci-git Francois le Gouguec* The little 
church and churchyard were on the sea shore, and 
most of the graves were those of sea-faring men. The 
building was very neat, and its decorations rather un- 
usual — pictures of shipwreckSj and a small ship hang- 
ing from the ceiling. Of course, as usual, there were 
two or three women, solitar}^ figures in the church, 
silentj still, wrapped in prayer. I do not think I ever 
went into a Roman Catholic church anp\^here, except 
a monkish chapel, as at La Melleray^ without seeing 
two or three female figures. It has a conventional 
look. The place without these female forms would be 
wanting in that solemnity which the presence of 
devout worshippers imparts A query will come 
into one's mind, whether it is not a part of the 
business of the priest to maintain and keep np 
this air of life — this touching picture of human sor- 
row — by a steady infliction of small penance upon 
female members of the flock. Poor women sin a 
little bit, so often, and so easily ; and then it is ?o 
useful to send thetn to church^ — does them good — ha^ 
a pleasing eflFect — influences others to go there and 

x2 
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be comforted too. The eastern end of this little 
church terminated in a quaint little apse, which 
seemed to retire and become smaller by diminishing 
arches^ the effect being to give the idea of a consider- j 
able distance. 

As I walked through the little bourg I thought of 
what Madame de la Rochejacquelein had said of the 
poorer people of this country — ''The poor Bretons 
are very dirty." If they were found to be so by 
her in that part of the country where the people 
are not of the pure Breton blood, but where 
there is an admixture of the Saxon, what terms 
would that lady have used, if her place of con- 
cealment, instead of being in the farm-steads near 
PrinquiauXj had been near Lok MariakerV There 
was no such tenement so tidy and so habitable 
in Lok Mariaker, as far as ray acquaintance went, as 
the shop and apartmentj with their pretty inmate, 
of the young carpenter and his wife at Prinquiaux, 
But for all this, the people of the pure blood in this 
Breton bourg were not wanting in personal appear- 
ance. The men were large-limbed and tall, with dark 
eyes and black hair, manly fellows ; and the women 
were not small. On the contrary, they were robust ; 
and I saw many with fine eyes and good skins* 
Generally the complexion of both sexes was colourless. 
There were plenty of children in the street and about 
the doors of the houses, and these wore a healthy, 
lively look* Throughout all this part of the country 
the coast is low ; the air is said to be mild ; the soil 
appeared to be light and dry ; there is no wood, so 
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that there is little damp ; the air can scarcely be 
otherwise than salubrious, and the inhabitants healthy. 

A schoolmaster of the place mounted on my car- 
riage to get a lift on the way towards Auray. On 
our way he and I compared, so far as my limited 
knowledge went^ the Welsh language with his Breton 
tongue, I found that there was but a slight diflFerence 
between the words of th^ two languages, as far as our 
comparison extended Subsequently, on that after- 
noon, as I was walking to Oarnac, I met with a man 
working on the high road, and he told me he had 
been some years since a sailor, and had been fre- 
quently at various seaports in England in the way of 
trade, and that when he went to Liverpool he covild 
always converse easily with the Welsh sailors he met 
there. Since my return to England a clergyman, a 
native of Wales, and a good Welsh scholar, has told 
me that he reads books in the Breton language as 
easily as in his native Welsh, there being but a very 
slight difference between the two langiiages. This 
difference is probably only such as would grow up in 
the course of time in any language spoken by a people 
who for a long time have been divided into two por- 
tions living at a distance from each other. 

At the distance of a mile or two from Lok Mariaker I 
found that my shortest way to Carnac, where are the 
finest and most extensive Druid remains in that part 
of the country, was across an arm of the sea where 
there was a ferry for foot passengers. So leaving my 
carriage and the schoolmaster to return to Auray, I 
struck into a cross-road, and in a few milei came 
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down on the water. The road lay over low undula- 
ting ground, quite bare of treeSj the country subdi* 
vided by hedges and stone walls into fields. Near a 
village I passed a woman and a boy tending some of 
the most graceful but diminutive Breton cows I ever 
saw. The shape of these beautiful little animals^ 
one of which was a bull, was quite faultless. 
Their disposition seemed to be extremely mild; 
and the little bull — quite a model in form — black 
and white in colour — was a quiet and rather sleepy 
little fellow, allowing the boy to pull hirn about 
as if he had been a house dog. They were quite 
matchless in point of shape. Indeed, such was 
their remarkable beauty of form, that I could 
not help regarding them as something out of place] 
— so painfully did they contrast with the people about 
them and the utter squalidness and filth of the places 
in which they and their masters lived. 

At the ferry no one understood a word of anything 
but Breton, I went on to Carnac, Just outside of 
the town was a small, steep, solitary hill rising up out 
of the plain^ with a church on the summit. Mount- 
ing to this I could see all round the country. Here 
I found a number of boys collected by the mouth of 
a deep hole in the platform of the hill near the church 
door- At the bottom of this was said to be a 
Druid grotto or cave, lately discovered, from which 
some remarkable relics had been recovered* I de- 
scended a ladder and found j about thirty feet below 
the surface, a small, low, circular cave built round 
with stones. This was eight feet in diameter an4^ 
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four feet in lieight A gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, occupying himself with researches into the 
Druid and other antiquities of the countiyj had 
concluded, from certain appearances of the ground on 
the platform of this hill^ that there had once been 
some exravations there. He accordingly made an 
opening, and, his discernment proving correct^ he was 
rewarded for his trouble by the discovery of this 
ancient cave or grotto. The contents, consisting of 
hatchets, knives, coins, charms, collars, and other ob- 
jects, were all removed to a museum in one of the towns 
in the neighbourhood. This grotto was supposed by 
the learned to have been possibly the tomb of some 
person of distinction. I heard, however, of no bones- 
Tbe boys had found some small relics. I oflFered one 
urchin a fair sum for his treasure, but he turned his 
nose at my proposal, and we did not come to a bargain. 
The object of his pride was a piece of coloured bone, 
or composition, blue, with a hole through it It had 
all the appearance of one of the small charms so com^ 
mon in Egyptian tombs. This indicates, possibly, a 
further resemblance between Druid and Egyptian 
worship* Some decently dressed women came up the 
hill from the town, about half a mile distant They 
all spoke French, as did the boys, and they com- 
plained that their sons were now all day ou the hill, 
and would some day be killed or have their legs 
broken at this cave, for they were always climbing up 
and down the ladders fixed in the small perpendicular 
excavation. They were in much distress I thought 
that the board which was placed over the orifice 
should be fixed and its removid prohibited. 
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'* It has been chained and locked over and over 
again," said the women in a chorus; "but these boys 
come and break it open directly, — they break open 
anything — to search for relics down in the cave. 
Unfortunately one boy found some little articles which 
he sold for more than twenty francs, and this has set 
all our boys wild." 

The young rogues made light of the distress of the 
women while the treasures of Aladdin ajipeared to be 
under their feet, and only waiting for their descent 
into that enchanted cave to be picked up. 

From this hill there w^ere within sight, in two or 
three directionSj at the distance of half a mile, some 
most remarkable arrays of Druid stones ; so, lea ring 
the young searchers after hidden treasures to fight 
out the question with their alanned motbei*s, I set off 
across the fields^ I soon reached one of these Druid 
temples* The stones covered a very considerable 
extent of ground. The array consisted of an im- 
mense oblong space, about two hundred and fifty 
yards in length by sixty in bread th^ presenting a 
dozen lines or rows of erect stones of various height^ 
from six feet upwards, from end to end. They were 
as regular in their tbrmation as a regiment of w4iite 
figures. At one end of this array, to the west^ the ter- 
mination formed a rude apse or half circle. This con- 
sisted of a number of much larger stones, and in the 
centre was the dolmen or altar stone. All the 
stones which stood round this altar were pointed at the 
i^ummit Most of those composing the long lines 
were, on the contrarj^, flat on the top. They were 
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all of the same rock as those bj Lok Mariaker — a 
gr^y granite, the same as that of the sea coast close 
h}\ from which the stones of Lok Mariaker had no 
doubt been brought This array near Carnac appeared^ 
however, in a great measure^ to have been found on 
the spot^ as there were hundreds of blocks of similar 
rock Ij^ing in every direction all over the surrounding 
ground — ^an open plain of rough, short grass — crop- 
ping up out of the soil It was a most imposing spec- 
tacle even now — but as a temple, in the Druid time, 
the effect of it^ from its mere extent and grandeur, on 
the rude mind of the enthusiastic worshippers of the 
Unknown must have been extremely impressive. There 
were various other collections of stones in the neigh- 
bourhoodj temples of even larger dimensions, I was 
informed. 

But the sun was going down. I had some ten 
miles before me, as a walk back to Auray. So I took 
my leave of the Druids and went home. My way 
through the open and heathy country was over a capi- 
tal, smooth, broad Macadamised road. When one re- 
members what the roads of France were but a few 
years since, their present excellent condition, at least 
in all this part of the country, Brittany and La 
Vendue, reflects the highest credit on the government 
management of them. To the government of Louis 
Philippe is due this very important benefit to the 
country, a good communication between town and 
town. As I went along, suddenly a sound — a familiar 
and pleasant sound — which carried me away at once 
from Druid anticjuities and improved roads to other 
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times and otlier landsj was brought to me on the south 
wind — the cry of hounds running in some wood lauds" 
near me. The note was full and musical, and made 
me think of the southern hound I had seen near 
Savenay, and the account given me by the young 
carpenter of Prinquiaiix. Clearly some of the sporir 
ing Breton gentlemen were having a run over that 
very hunting-looking country. It was but little in- 
closed. There were small woods here and there, and 
plenty of common and heathy land^ with but little 
and scanty agriculture, I confess that my only wish 
at the moment liad nothing to do with dolmens or 
menhirs — but was centered in a stout little Breton 
horse of the native breed and a half hour with the 
southern hounds and the Breton gentlemen over their 
very tempting country. As I stood and listened, the 
cr)^^ of a fair pack came down the wind over some 
open wild grass land, and I expected every moment 
to see "the field*' break out on my side. But I was 
disappointed, The game^ whatever it was, doubled 
back and did not face the open in my direction ; and 
by degrees the cry died away in the distance. 

In the evening as I was strolling about in the 
twilight by the castle ruins at Auray, I came 
on a man sitting on the broken walL An 
arm of the sea was below us. On my asking him 
about the fishing in that water, he said he was the 
government overseer of the fishing boats of Auray> 
and that he had two hundred and fifty fishing boats 
under his charge. All the men, three to each boat, 
pay to the government a small tax per annum, of 
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thirty centimes each man, for permission to fish. 
They may employ boys in their boats, and thcpe 
pay each a tax of ten centimes. This is looked on 
as a nursery for s^men for the Imperial fleet. 
The fishing Lilliputian fleet was lying at anchor 
in one of the small bays by Lok Mflriaker ^hen I 
was there in the morning. The overseer had once 
been a soldier, a native of Toulon, and when he was 
placed '* en retraite," seventeen yeara since, he was 
given this oflfice for good conduct during his service, 

"In these days," he said, ** things are very dif- 
ferent at Auray and all through this country. Then 
I was lodged and boarded, fire and candle, for thirty 
francs a month; but now — sacr^ nom I I pay sixty, 
precisely double, and the pay of the oflSce is the 
same. In those days I paid sis sous the pound for 
beef; partridges, four sous each ; eggs, four sous the 
dozen ; chickens, ten sous the couple ; mutton and 
veal were not sold by the pound, but the lump ; they 
were not weighed, they were so plentiful The 
butcher — well, be cut oflT a shoulder of mutton or a 
leg, and he sold it you there for two francs, one 
franc, as you will^ and veal the same — a lump for a 
song; and then fish, you had a fish as long as my 
arm,*' — and the overseer stretched out his arm with 
a grimace — **for four sous, there was plenty — now 
ah I parbleu I" What glorious old times I 

The overseer was in low spirits. He descanted on 
his labours in looking after the two hundred and fifty 
fishing boats, of which labours the collecting the cen» 
times appeared to form a considerable share ; and he 
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drew the comparison between past and present prices 
in a doleful voice, winding up with energy to a cli- 
max — " And imagine this, sir, the pay of my office is 
the same, the same, sir — ^thirty francs a month the cost 
of living then, and now sixty — Ugh I it is a misfortune!** 
It did not in the slightest degree console the overseer 
that I, in the most hard-hearted and unsympathising 
way, like a petrified animal of an Englishman, 
assured him that it was rather a fortunate thing for 
a man, after all, to have an office which paid for his 
coffee and his fish. 
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Sainte Anne^Place of Breton Pilgrimage — Silver Omaments— The 
Chapel of the Saint — ^Early DevoteeB — ^PictureB of her Mirades — 
Peasants and their Offerings of Candles — \yealth of the Church — 
The College — ^The Champ des Martyrs —Melancholy Associations -r 
The Place of Sacrifice of the Prisoners of Qoiberon. 

I DROVE over to Sainte Anne. This is a small 
bourg about four miles from Auray. It is the 
favourite place of pilgrimage of the inhabitants of 
Brittany. People come here during the six summer 
months of the year from all parts of this country, 
and indeed from all parts of France. Breton 
people, wherever they may be settled in other parts 
of France, from time to time find their way, if the 
journey is in any way practicable, to Sainte Anne. 
On thb day there were some ladies from Paris who 
had come that long distance to the favourite shrine. 
I was there by seven in the morning, and the place 
was already all alive, and had the appearance of 
having been so for some time. As soon as it is light 
masses begin, and these go on all day until dark — 
every day. The centre of attraction is the church, 
a building of handsome appearance, Gothic in style, 
and in this the object of desire is the chapel of the 
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sainted woman. My driver put me down at 
door of a small shop, by the churchyard, full of g 
and silver ornaments, mementoes of the place— cros 
chains, rosaries, chaplets, rings, brooches, lock 
and other things, small, pretty, delicate, and sed 
tive. Having paid my footing, as in duty boa 
by the purchase of some of these diminutive i 
morials, I went into the church inclosure. Thw 
a large clear space of grass, broad and long, and 
this, towards one extremity, is the building. 
college and cloister are on one side of this gre 
! ff inclosure, and houses border it on the other sid 

^jlS The animation of the place, even at that early ho 

ij^ in the morning, was surprising, particularly wh 

one heard that this was only a specimen of wl 
it was every day during six months. There wc 
carriages in every direction in the streets around tl 
church inclosure; and over the green turf with 
there was a perpetual coming and going 
people of both sexes, of all ages and conditions, 
ladies in silk and beggars in tatters. Thei 
were stalls erected on the turf near the princip 
entrance from the to\vn into the inclosure, a lofl 
archway, and here were displayed, as if at a fair, s 
kinds of ornaments in gold and silver, in the coe 
moner metals, and in bead work, wax candles, sma 
pictures of Sainte Anne, and other things. 

I found, on entering, the chapel of Sainte Am 
full of the devout, and a priest saying a mass. Thei 
were two other priests saying masses at two oth( 
altars at the same time, to other groups of listener 
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and the bell for the elevation of the host was perpe- 
tually ringing in some part or other of the church — 
for scarcely was one mass finished ere another com- 
menced at one or other of the various altars. The 
church walls were hung with innumerable pictures 
representing the miraculous performances of the saint, 
by land and by sea, suspended there as ex voios by 
the persons who had received the benefit, a short 
record of which was at the foot of each picture. The 
pictures were rude sketches, of course, in oils and in 
water colours, but they told their story with perfect 
distinctness. There must have been hundreds of 
these sketches— -of men, and women, and children, 
in every kind of illness or accident, succoured or 
cured by Sainte Anne — in the clouds, in the sea, in 
bedrooms, in the streets, on mountain tops. Sainte 
Anne had clearly been an immense performer in this 
way, swaying at her will the clouds of heaven, the 
winds and the waves, the entrails of man, and the 
bowels of the earth. No doubt the earnest sister of 
the Abb^ at Tiffauges would have stood up for St. 
Nicholas — that he could have done as much as Sainte 
Anne. The church presented altogether a singular 
scene ; I sat there for near an hour watching it I 
observed that every one, after praying at the shrine 
of Sainte Anne, went up and kissed a small glass case 
on a slightly raised pedestal fixed on the rail in 
front of her altar. Priests, soldiers, ladies, peasants, 
children — all approached this quietly and reverently, 
and pressed their lips on it with devotional fervour as 
their last act before silently stealing away. Once it hi^ 
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ptned that after a mass this chapel was nearly empty 
for a few tn mutes, and so I went to examine thia 
small and precious case. In it were two of the 
smallest scraps, an inch or two long, of white bone% 
those of Saiiite Anne. No wonder they all saluted so 
earnestly this glass case. This was the Holy of 
Holies of the place. 

All along the iron rail in front of this altar were 
sconces; and at either side was a pretty large tall 
box of iron with a wide slit in the top — a moath. 
Every one that kissed the glass case dropped some- 
thing into one or other of th^e two mouths of the 
iron boxes. The sconces were for offerings of candleSi 
tall wax tapera, some of them three feet in height 
I saw two people, a couple of peasants, apparently 
man and wife, enter, each with a three foot wax 
candle. They went up to the altar rail, when no 
mass was going on therCj and stuck their candles on 
two of the spikes of the sconces. Then they consulted 
whether their candles had good places. There were 
many other candles on other sconces. They settled^ 
after a while, that their two candles were taller than 
some others which had more central positions, and 
they clearly considered^ by the motions of their hands 
and heads, that these shorter, and lower, and meaner 
candles were pretentious things which were assum- 
ing the places of their betters. So they com- 
posedly deposed these vain candles to lower sconces 
—taught them their proper place — and placed their 
own on the sconces of honour. Then they looked at 
their own candles with pride and satisfaction^ and 
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straightened them well up ; and thus, having in a 
becoming way humbled their neighbours' candles, 
they stole off in a thoroughly happy, and lowly, and 
Christian frame of mind. Over this altar was a 
large picture of a number of men in a wood, at the 
side of a grave, in which lay the form of a human 
being in grave clothes. Beneath this was written — 
" Miraculous discovery of the body of Sainte Anne, 
March 7, 1525." Certainly the whole interior of this 
church is a most astounding testimony to the credu- 
lity of mankind. Anything more outrageous than 
the imposition practised here on the devotees of 
Sainte Anne it is difficult to conceive; and yet 
it is entirely and most undoubtedly successful. 
Populus vult decipi, et decipiatur. 

The college, close by, is managed by priests, of 
course. It was told me that there were in it 
three hundred and sixty young men, many of them 
students for the church, and that it was managed by 
a body of clergy, consisting of a head and eighteen 
subordinates. There are sixteen priests attached to 
the church of Sainte Anne, three of them being 
attendant on the chapel of the saint alone, so constant 
and severe is the labour consequent on the worship 
of this woman. The wealth of this church is, of 
course, something enormous. 

On the grass outside, and in the streets, were many 
peasants in Breton costume ; some of them, as they 
told me, from Morlaix and Guingamp, towns at the 
extreme west end of Brittany. Some had come 
all the way on foot from their homes to Sainte Anne. 

Y 
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These Breton pilgrims were well dressed ; the long 
hair of the men fell down their backs, that of 
many of them being of quite a fair colour. 
Their hats had immense brims; their waistcoats 
were double-breasted, of black cloth^ turned over 
with velvet ; their shirt collars open, and richly 
worked ; the coats very short in the waist, the 
back buttons being, indeed, almost up between the 
shoulders, and the pockets quite up under the arm- 
pits, — altogether a ludicrous coat, — the trousers loose 
and wide. The women were in black and grey 
dresses. There was nothing very peculiar in their 
costume, except that they all wore a black silk cloak, 
fashioned with a hood in the form of a poke bonnet^ 
which was generally pulled over the smallest of neat 
white caps. These were the Sunday costumes. 

Near Auray is a spot, full of melancholy assocla^ 
tions, called the Champ des Martyrs. This was the 
place of execution of nine hundred men of the pri- 
soners of Quiberon. These unfortunates — believers 
in the promises — and, of course, the violated promises 
— of the Republican authorities, were brought up 
from the sea coast, and, in defiance of all engage* 
meuts made to the unhappy royalists^ were here 
shot The spot was then but an open space on the 
hill side, Ij'ing between a beech wood and a marsh. 
The wood and the marsh are still there ; but some 
royalist nobles, in after years, wishing to pay due 
honour to the dead, altered the rude appearance 
of the spot, and laid out, in the midst of the 
wild ground, a small plot of ornamental, though 
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melanclioly, beauty. This b a long and narrow strip 
of turf bordered by plantations of fir trees on either 
side, with a raised walk among the trees* It is a 
quiet green spot, level, being hollowed out of the 
hill side near its foot. The wide extending desolate 
marsh is a fitting accompaniment to a place so som- 
bre and so mournful in its setting of dark fir trees. 
The whole space is about three hundred yards in 
length by fifty yards in breadth. At one extremity, 
facing you as you enter it, is a pretty Greek chapeL 
Over the portico in the tympanum are the words, ^ — 
" In memoria aetern^ sunt justi," Beneath the portico 
and above the door of entrance into the ehapel is the 
simple and affecting inscription, — '' Hie ceciderunt*' 
The chapel does not bear any appearance of being 
used, though we may suppose that at times there is a 
service in it Everything about the spot was scrupul- 
ously neat and in order. In a vault below this 
chapel (and at another chapel connected with a church 
of a convent of the Chartreuse, half a mile distant), 
are some of the bones of the unhappy victims of 
those terrible days of France. You linger about 
the spot. There is a nameless charm that detains 
you ; there is a silence and a mournfulness that 
teU all their sad tale; and the words '^ Hie ceciderunt/* 
— **Here they fell," — so eloquent — raise up be- 
fore you all the harrowing scene of cold-blooded 
slaughter. There is a reality that surrounds it mth 
its stern and solemn presence, — how different from that 
strange and fantastic scene being enacted a short 
distance off^ on the hill at Sainte Anne I Somehow 

t3 
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the two scenes force themselves into your mind to- 
gether — ^the brilliant imposition and the sombre 
reality — ^and as with noiseless steps you move over 
the green turf and along the memoried avenue, leav- 
ing the place to its solitude and its mourning, you 
cannot avoid a comparison so forcibly suggested to 
your mind. 
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Hie Town of Lorient — Slupping — ^Fort Loaia — Breton Costume— A 
Breton Team — Castle of Hennebont — Famous in the Wars of the 
Dukes of Brittany— Exploits of Jeanne de Montfort at Hennebont 
—The Present Relics of the Ch&teau. 

Lorient, with twenty thousand inhabitants, is a dirty 
place, but, as becomes a seaport town with a mili- 
tary garrison, very bustling. It is in the true 
Breton country, and though the language spoken in 
the town is, of course, French, that immediately out- 
side the walls is Celtic. At a short distance from the 
town the people in the villages and farms do not un- 
derstand a word of any language but their own, the 
Breton tongue. From the church-tower you have a 
good command of the harbour and the bay. Round 
the harbour were some extensive government build- 
ings; an arsenal, with stores of all kinds for the navy, 
and barracks for soldiery. There were stores of coal, 
too, by the water side, which I was told was dug from 
some mines in the neighbourhood, and which was 
said to be of good quality. It was used by the 
government for the steamers of the navy. There 
were two frigates on the stocks^ one of iron and the 
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Other of wood, the latter to be cuirassed. Two or three 
other wooden ships of war were lying in the harbour. 
There are no fortifications round the town to the land 
side, except a plain wall and a ditch* The strong 
side of Lorient is towards the sea. There is a bay of 
some extent^ which is almost land-locked. It is a 
long, deep inlet^ running inland, and shut in from 
the outer sea by two long arms of land which 
nearly meet in the centre. The passage between the 
two headlands is rather narrow, and this is made even 
narrower by the presence of one or two small rocky 
islets. The headlands are strongly fortified ; that on 
the eastern side is called Fort Louis, and is the place 
in which the present Emperor was confined after 
the affair of Strasbourg. When he was here a few 
years since he went across the bay to Fort Louis, 
takng the Empress with him to show her the roonas 
in which he had lived during his imprisonment. It 
is considered a very strong fortification, and a com- 
plete protection to Lorient from any danger by 
sea. 

Hennebont is a small bourg lying inland at a dis- 
tance of five miles from Lorient. On the road 
from Lorient to Hennebont I met many country 
people in the true Breton costume — their daily work- 
ing dress, not that of holidays, as at Sainte Anne, 
That of the men was peculiar. It was picturesque 
only in a degree, it was becoming in no degree at 

an. 

The costume of the women was not remarkable in 
any way. Even the cap, which is often the one 
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distinguishiog feature of female costume, was here 
but of an ordinary form — ^a common, small, low cap, 
gathered at the back of the head in a circular shape, 
with linen bands folded across the top and hanging 
low on either side. The men wore a black hat with a 
huge spreading rim, round which was a broad ribbon 
with flapping ends^ a short jacket, ornamented 
with rows of bright white, steel buttons, and a 
waistcoat adorned in the same way. Their trousers 
were absurdly wide, and on their feet were large 
unwieldy sabots. The hair hung down the back in 
masses, and was sometimes cut straight oflF across the 
forehead. The gait, of course, was rolling ; the whole 
dress imparted to the wearer a slow, duU, stolid, 
coarse air, and the men generally appeared utterly in- 
capable of a bright thought or an active movement. 
They were often tall, but they struck you as being 
thin and sparCj and not such strong men as those by 
Lok Mariakerj and at Sainte Anne from Guingamp 
and Morlaix. The unwit Idy sabot, the baggy panta- 
loons the overshadowing hat, together with the mise- 
rable team of cattle, by the side of which the driver 
rolled lazily along the road, did not seem consistent 
w ith any form of active industry. The usual team on 
the road consisted of two small cows at wheel 
and a pony in front — an incongruous union. 
Sometimes there were two cows at wheel and two 
ponies In front, all of a poor diminutive size. One 
man tried to get up the hill on which Hennebont is 
built^ in front of my window, with such a team as this 
latter. He was a small, spare man, buried beneath 
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liis absurd and monstrous hat, and quite crippled for 
any energetic action by his unwieldy sabots. He had 
a large, long cart, heavily laden with apples. Half- 
way up the hill the poor little half-starved cows sud- 
denly backed out at right angles to the pole — ^to 
the end of which their heads were fastened by the 
horns> There were no traces. The two lean ponies 
in front could do nothing with the apples without the 
cows. The small grotesque figure of the man rolled 
about in the sabots, making vigorous, awkward, ill- 
timed efforts with a long stick — which does duty for a 
whip in cow-driving — to induce the cows to set to work 
in a better fashion than with their tails pointing at 
the two sides of the street. By dint of much talking 
and poking he would after a time get them right, and 
then the ponies, poor little fellows, having expended 
their strength in spasmodic struggles whil& tlie cowa 
were at fault, would now both become stUky and take 
to jibbing* The cart meanwhile jolted a little back- 
wards over the rough pav^j and threatened to roll 
sideways into the gutter. So they went on for a full 
quarter of an hour. Whenever the ponies were will- 
ing to work conscientiously, the cows were sure to take 
a lazy fit, as if determined to do nothing but whiak 
their tails — a bad sign of a cow when at work, as it 
threatens an unsteady rush of some kind — and shake 
their little heads as much as they could under that 
stiff beam — ^another bad sign of a cow at work — and 
turn their pretty quarters out towards the houses. 
When, after much expenditure of poking and impre- 
cation, on the part of the buried little figure, on the 
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COWS, they would agree to try their luck once more with 
the apples, then would the ponies turn their heads to- 
gether across the road, one way or the other, in a 
hopeless, despairing sort of manner, evidently quite 
desponding and low in their minds about the whole 
proceeding. The hat with the legs under it held a 
double cord, which was in trended to guide the ponies, 
but it somehow always pulled their heads pre- 
cisely in the direction which the cows were not pre- 
pared to follow. Anything more novel in the art of 
driving is not often seen. At last, some neighbours, 
in despair of seeing the apples ever disappear in the 
course of that day from before their doors, came to 
the rescue^ and the whole apparatus moved off. 

The Castle of Hennebont is now but a remnant 
It played even a greater part in the wars of Brittany 
than did that of Auray. It was in this strong place that 
while the first Jean de Montfort was imprisoned at 
Paris by the French king^ his wife, JcE^nne of Flanders, 
sustained so gallantly a siege by Charles de Bloia^ with 
a force of French knights, and beat them oflF, One 
act of the Countess Jeanne is related, %vhich shows 
that she fully deserved the character of a heroine 
given her by Froissart. 

" She ascended a high tower to see how her people 
behaved; and having observed that all the Lords 
and others of the army (of Charles de Blois) had 
quitted their tents, and were come to the assault, she 
immediately descended, mounted her horse, armed 
as she was, collected three hundred horsemen, sallied 
out at their head by another gate that was not 
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attacked, and gaUoping up to the teots of har 
cnetnies, cat them dovro and set them on fire, with- 
out any loss^ for there were only senrants and 
who fled upon her approach^ As sooo aa the French" 
flaw their camp on fire and heard the cri^ they 
immediately hastened thither, bawling out, 'Treason! 
Treason V so that none remained at the assault. The 
countess^ seeing this, got her men together, and 
finding that she could not re-enter Henneboot with- 
out great riskj took another road, leading to the 
Castle of Brest, which is situated near. The Lord 
Lewis of Spain, who was marshal of the army, 
had gone to his tents, which were on fire, ftod 
seeing the countess and her company galloping off I 
as fast as they could, he immediately pursued them 
with a large body of men-at-arms. He gained so 
fast upon them that he came up with them, and 
wounded or slew all that were not well mounted ; 
but the countess and part of her company made such 
speed that they arrived at the Castle of Brest, where 
they were received with great joy. On the morrow 
the Lords of France, who had lost their tents and pro- 
visions, took counsel, if they should not make huts of 
the branches and leaves of trees near to the town, and 
were thunderstruck when they heard that the counter ^ 
had herself planned and executed this enterprise; 
whilst those of the town, not knowing what was 
become of her, were very uneasy, for they were 
full five days without gaining any intelligence of 
her< The countess, in the meanwhile, was so active 
that she assembled from five to six hundred men, 
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well armed and mounted, and with them set out, 
about midnight, from Brest, and came straight to 
Hennebont about sunrise, riding along one of the sides 
of the enemy's host^ until she came to the gates of the 
castle, which were opened to her : she entered with 
great triumph, and to the sounds of trumpets and 
other warlike instruments, to the astonishment of the 
French, who began arming themselves to make 
another assault upon the town, while those within 
mounted the walls to defend it'* 

The consequence of this brilliant exploit of the 
countess was that the enemy gave up the siege- 
Indeed throughout all those wars this castle was 
never takeD. The remains of it show, of course, but 
very imperfectly what it was. An arm of the sea 
runs up past the town, which is built on the slope of 
a hill extending to the water's edge, and the castle 
covered the whole slope, a distance of about three 
hundred yards in length. Part of a wall in good 
preservation is still seen near the water, and portions 
of it are found among the houses and in the narrow 
winding streets all the way from the foot of the hill 
to the summit So broad was this wall that many 
of the smaller houses of the present town are built 
on it. In some cases the lower parts of the wall 
itself, hollowed out, form some of the rooms. In other 
places gardens have been made on its broad sur- 
face, and you may see vines clambering out some* 
where over the fine old stones and down their rugged 
face, the outer tiers of the stones forming a low 
parapet to the garden above. At the top of the 
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town are still two round towers on either side of a 
ponderous gateway. This is the most complete part 
of the famous old chateau now remaining. The 
gateway was narrow, and has still the marks of the 
portcullis and drawbridge. These two fine towers 
are now used as the town prison, and the whole of 
the interior space of the old ch&teau, once the glory 
of the heroic Jeanne of Flanders, from whence she 
sallied forth in her black armour to bum the enemy's 
camp, is now but a wretched nest of small and tor- 
tuous streets, where squalor reigns supreme, and 
the inhabitants of which, in their miserable dwellings, 
scarcely realize our idea of the subjects for whom 
such a princess would fight and die. This, however, 
is the worst part of the town. The greater part of 
the place is clean and airy, and the buildings are 
substantial; there is an air of well-being about it; 
there are many good houses in an open space near 
the very handsome church; the government has a 
Haras in the suburbs; there are many good and 
considerable buildings in the neighbourhood, and the 
country around is well wooded, with a rich soil. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A Drive tbrough the Breton Country to Pontivy — A Hnnt in the Forest 
— ^Many Wolves in it— Story of the " Cknnbat of the Thirty," in 
the Ancient Times, between Bretons and English — ^Documents 
lately Disebvered — Supposed English Suppression of the Story — 
French Opinion of it — The Fight — How it was Fought, and How 
it was Won. 

I LEFT Hennebont for a drive through the interior of 
the Breton country. Our road lay straight through 
Brittany to Pontivy — ^now called Napoleonville, be- 
cause the first Napoleon converted the small Breton 
bourg into a town which is honoured by the presence 
and the office of a Pr^fet. Nothing could be much 
more wild than this part of the interior of the 
country. It was quite difi^erent from that of the 
more northern and eastern districts of Brittany, by 
Rennes, from St. Malo to Nantes. There, the whole 
country, with the exception of some spots lying high 
and sandy, between Fougeray and Nozay, was under 
cultivation, divided into small inclosures. Here, soon 
after quitting Hennebont, it was almost entirely a 
wild, open, heathy district, alternating with wood- 
lands. There, the country was rather level and 
waving — ^here, it consisted of long and steep hills — 
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the features bold and striking. These open he 
were then succeeded by a forest country. Here the 
hills became higher and steeper^ and the i^pect of the 
country was wild in the extreme. There were no more 
housea or villages. Occasionally we passed, in some 
lone corner of the forest^ a solitary dwelling of the 
rudest kind — a hut. A wild figure or two with hare 
head and feet, and long, lank, black hair, and children 
half nakedj were about the place. The forest varied 
as we got fairly within its depths. Sometimes it con- 
sisted of well-grown trees, covering riclily the almost 
precipitous hills down into deep winding hollo wa 
Then there were open spaces where nothing grew but 
heather, and these penetrated far into the woodland. 
Then would succeed some hills entirely covered with 
a short scrubby coppice. The road ran along the 
bottoms for some miles through this district, following 
all the windings of the valleys among these fine 
forest hills; and on this road, which was smooth 
as a bowling-green, oar driver pushed along his three 
horses abreast at a spanking pace. The coach was a 
light one, carrying *'LMpeches," — rather more worthy 
of the word on its panels than a certain vehicle by 
Chataigneraie in the Bocage ; and the three small 
horses were in capital condition, and carried iis along 
over the Macadamised road at a gallopj sometimes for 
a mile or two. At one place a large dog, a kind of 
lurcher, emerged from the woodland at some distance 
in front of uSj^ and trotted quietly and leisurely along 
the road. 

*' The thief— there he is— I know him/' cried the 
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coachman, and he sprung his horses into a gallop in 
an instant. The dog heard us as we neared him and 
looked round J the coachman gave him a cheer, and in 
a moment he was off at his beat pace along the road 
with his tail down. How we hunted him I The road 
was perpetually winding; and now we would lose *^ le 
filou" at a turn, and then there was a terrible struggle^ 
How the coachman shouted to his horses — " Sacrd 
Martin — was the thief gone or not ?'* 

We rounded the turn into the straiofht running 
again. "No; there he was — mille tonnerres— going 
away ahead, tail down, comme to us les diables — 
saer^^ nom T' What a pace we wentl Should we 
come up with the brute ? He went slipping along at 
an ea^y lurching pace, rising on the little waves of 
ground, and then disappearing for a moment or two 
in the hollow beyond. Then, as we mounted the 
wave, he would come into sight apjain, going just at 
the same distance ahead of us as when we first began 
the run. What a cool beast he was 1 He was in no 
hurry — we had not a chance with him, 

** C*est un filou — sacr^s mille cochons 1 If I could 
but get hold of him,"— the coachman was savage and 
swore violently. 

" Do you know that dog?" said I, quite innocently. 
*' What has he done?" I imagined the driver, who was 
every day on this road, knew of some crime committed 
by the lurcher. ** Moi — parblcu I — si je le connais — 
not at all — I never saw the filou before in my life, — * 
but get along, you coquins," — and the eager driver 
put an energy into his whip-cord which stung the off 
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horse and made him plunge furiously in his hanie 
while the conducteur and another passenger by my 
dde, up in the cabriolet, were in the wildest excite- 
ment It turned out that no one of them knew any- 
thing of the dog. He might have been, for all we 
knew, the most faithful of animals to his master^ and 
the most guiltless of everything, except the high 
virtue of poaching ; but the spirit of sporting was 
strong in the Breton coachman as we went canter- 
ing through the wild forest ground^ and this dog had 
presented himself precisely at the right moment to 
gi%^e it vent. Our run lasted for above two miles, 
and then the dog turned off the high road into an open 
space in the woodland and disappeared. As we came 
up to the place at a gallop^ the sportsmen all shout- 
ing, he had mounted a low bank and was standing 
quite at his ease, watching for us to corae by — " Mille 
tonnerres — look at him, — he is laughing at us — sacr^ 
Martin," — they shouted at him again. The sagacious 
animal took no further notice of us beyond treating 
us to a quiet stare ; he did not even honour ua with 
a bark. There was a small hut just in sight in the 
woodland farther up the bank — the dog had merely 
cantered home* Well, duke est desipere in hco — it 
is as pleasant now as in the days of Horace to be 
children sometimes, and there is an amusement not 
to be despised in hunting a dog through a Breton 
forest on the top of a coach on a fine October day — 
when you have nothing bett/er to do. 

At last we came to the end of the winding valleya^l 
where the great ridge and dividing high land of ^e 
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country crossed our road, and here we had to climb 
up one side of this back-bonej runniog nearly due 
east and west On the top was a good country house, 
which belonged to a lady, Mademoiselle de Kerally, 
the owner of the forest ground in that neighbour- 
hood. My companions agreed that she was young 
and good-looking, and had a large fortune. " Was 
she going to be married ?** The passenger lived in 
the neighbourhood, and knew nothing of any mar- 
riage; but he acknowledged that it was an anomaly 
— a young Breton kdy, good-looking, with a large 
fortune, and unmarried. He said there were many 
wolves in that forest ; that he had shot one there him- 
self, and that there waa a gentleman of the vicinity 
who held the office of Louvetier under the govern- 
ment, and was paid by it, the same as in La Vendue. 
We reached Pont ivy in the evening. 

Pontivy lies in a hollow among hills. Whatever it 
was in the old days — perhaps a small picturesque Bre- 
ton town — it is noWa as Napoleonville, a cold, dull, 
regular, silent place. The plan of Napoleon for the 
new town was never completed. The streets are 
broad, the houses lofty, the squares large, and the 
whole town lifeless and formal. It was planned on a 
scale to suit the grand ideas of him who planned it; 
but it was not suited to the country or its wants. 

At no great distance from Pontivy, in an easterly 
direction, is a town called Ploermel. In the year 1351, 
the war was raging in Brittany between the two 
parties of the second Jean de Montfort and Charles de 
Blois, and at this time the greater part of the Duchy was 
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in the power of the former, supported by the King of 
England. The whole of Brittany was overrun with 
partisans of the two claimants of the ducal crown, 
some of these being bands fighting loyally for their 
sovereign ; some for pay by the respective prot^g^ 
of the icings of England and France ; and some for 
what they could get — ^pl under. In the middle of all 
these scenes of rapine and violencej it is recorded that 
a very remarkable and heroic rombat took place be- 
tween a selected few of either party of the two claim- 
ants of the Duchy, all of them knights and men of 
note* It is called in the annals of the time, *' Le 
Combat des Trente," on account of the number of 
combatants on either side^ — thirty, It would seem 
that for a long time, indeed from that age uutU lately, 
there were doubts in various quarters whether this 
fight ever really took place at all. By many it was 
held to be but a romance of the period. Froissart 
was appealed to, and although the chronicler related 
minutely the events of this time, he made no mention 
of the " Combat des Trente/* This was held to be 
decisive of the unreality of the fight. But it appears 
that in more than one historian of the time reference 
was made to this battle as having really taken place. 
In this age of research matters long buried come to 
light. One writer had aUuded to a rhjnned account 
of this battle; and accordingly, some few years mnce^ a 
manuscript poem was discovered in the royal library at 
Parisj giving a detailed relation of the circumstances 
of the fight. But what is very remarkable is, that a 
French gentleman has also discovered, in the library 
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of the Prince de Soubise, a MS* copy of Froissart, 
in which is a chapter that does not appear in the 
usual editions of the great chronicler. Thb chapter 
tells the story of the " Combat des Trente " in al- 
most precisely the same manner as the poem found in 
the royal library at Paris. It must therefore be con- 
sidered as a fact in history. The French writei*s of 
the present day are very exulting at this discovery j 
and one of them hints very openly, that the doubt 
thrown upon the reality of the fight, and the con- 
cealment of the fact by English historians, have 
been caused by a desire on the part of the English to 
eiface thb event from their annals, so fatal did they 
consider it to their nation in their hold upon Brittany 
at that time. The only thing that can be said in 
reply to this implied charge is, that until lately the 
French chroniclera of these times appear to have 
been quite as much in doubt as to the reality of this 
battle as the English j and that» of course, the French 
writers of history have had to the full as much con- 
cern in concealing this event as those of England, or 
why have they not produced these MSS, before? 
The truth is, that it would have been very childish on 
the part of any writers, whether French or English^ 
to attempt to efface from history any important and 
well authenticated fact,— and the probability is, that 
this event, like many others in history, having 
more the character of a personal tourney than of a 
great battle of armies, had not any important 
influence on the current of public politics, and so 
passed into the domain of romance, on account of 
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untrue and exaggerated repetitions of the storj from 
mouth to mouth. 

The suppression of the lately discovered chapter 
from Froissart is certainly a most singular fact At 
all events it is a happy thiog that both the poem and 
the chapter are in French libraries. It is not the 
English librarians who have buried these MSS, so 
long. For the rest, the battle was to the full as cre- 
ditable to the English as it was to the Bretons, so that 
we are able to welcome the discovery of the chapter 
of Froissart and of the poem as heartily as our French 
friends. As curiosities of literature these MSS- are 
equally deserving of our ready acceptance. 

The story of the '* Combat des Trente" is this : — 
The town of Ploermel was held by an Englishman, 
Count of Brandenbourg, orBembrough, commanding 
in the name of the English King Edward and of tl;e 
Earl of Montfort, Duke of Brittany. At a few 
leagues distance from this town was a castle, the 
Ch&teau de Josselin, held by the Count de Beaumanoir, 
in the interest of the French King, and of Charles de 
Blois. The poem gives as the reason for the fight^ 
the cruelties of the English in the country, and relates 
an interview between Beaumanoir and Bembrouffh 
on this subject, the meeting terminating in a challenge 
by the former to fights thirty knights on either side, to 
prove which were the best men — the Bretons or the 
English — and the acceptance of the challenge* Frois- 
sart says, in the lately discovered chapterj that Beau- 
manoir rode up to the walls of Ploermel and challenged 
any one, or two, or three knights to come out and fight 
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a joust with an equal number on his side, in honour of 
their own mistresseSj or of their sovereigns, the wife 
of De Montfort and the wife of Charl^ de Blois j 
and that Bembrough replic'd, "there was little 
honour or glory in such a combat — but that if Beau- 
nianoir would select twenty or thirty of his garrison, 
he, Bembrough, would do the same, and they should 
choose a quiet spot where no one could disturb them, 
and they could fight it out" 

This was agreed on. The poem says it was to be 
fought on horseback. Froissart says nothing of this; 
but that on arriving at the ground twenty-five of 
each party got off their horses, leaving five on either 
Bide mounted, to protect the combatants against any 
unfair play from any quarter. From this it is evident 
that the poem is wrong on this point; and it^ moreover, 
also says that they all dismounted — all, on both sides. 

There is a spot about half way between Ploermel 
and the Chateau de Josselin where the combat took 
place. It is called Mi-voie — ^Halfway- Here the country 
is an open sandy plain without grass or trees, and is 
dotted at intervals only with a low shrub. This was 
the place chosen for the fight. There was a great as- 
semblage of nobles and of people from all the country 
round, under a general truce, to witness it When on 
the ground Bembrough appears to have had a suspicion 
that he was doing wrong in engaging and risking the 
lives of so many knights without good cause and with- 
out the consent of his sovereign. But when he pro* 
posed to the Breton leader to delay the battle for his 
sovereign's permission, the Bretons exclaimed, — 
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" It was too late to think of this, — to stop now 
would make them all the laughing-atock of all those 
present to witness the fight/' 

Tbe French writer, M, Pitre Chevalier, in his 
admirable work on Brittanjj follows the poem in his 
account of the combatj and hints that Froissart was 
in the pay of England, and that therefore his relation 
is incorrect in the details. However, he gives a list 
of the arms which the combatants of both sides bore, 
as named in the poem, and allows that these arms 
were chosen with regard to a combatj not on horse- 
back, but on foot No lance or spear is mentioned. 
It isj therefbrej more than probable that the under- 
standing was that it was to be a combat on foot — the 
more so, that on arriving on the ground they all got 
off their horses aiid formed two lines on foot, facing 
each other. On the side of Beaumanoir all the 
knights were Bretons, On the side of Bembrough 
twenty were English, four Braban9ons^ and six 
Flemish- 

At the first onset the Bretons had the worst of it, 
five knights being disabled or taken prisoners^ among 
them one of immense stature and unusual strength, j 
Yves CharrueL At the end of some little time both' 
parties were fatigued, and then by mutual consent they 
ceased fighting. On examining the condition of 
matters it was found that five Bretons had fallen, and 
none of the English. They had mne and refresh- 
ments — though neither MS* relates how they ob* 
tained these, as, by the rules of the combat, no one 
on any pretext was to approach them. 
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Now, being refreshed^ they recommenced the fight* 
It appears now that three of the Bretons who had 
fallen, were not killed, but only wounded and 
made prisoners by Bemb rough. Bembroughj seeing 
the disparity of numbers^ seems to have con- 
sidered the battle as nearly won, and he rushed on 
Beaumanoir and seizing him in his arms, exclaimed,— 

*' Surrender, Robert, I will not kill you — ^I wLQ 
give yon to my lady love," 

But the marshal, defending himself vigorously, 
replied, — 

*^ It is your lady love who shall be mine this 



evening. 



At this moment two Bretons came to the aid of 
their chief, and attacking Bembrough at the same 
time, one overthrew him, and the other ran his sword 
through his body and killed him. Thus the English 
lost their chief On his death the three Bretons who 
were his prisoners were free again, and these returned 
into the fight with fresh vigour and overthrew three 
of the English party. But the English were not dis- 
heartened. One of their knightSj a well-known par- 
tisan leader, Croquart, addressed to them an animated 
speech, and the fight became more furious than ever. 
At this time Beaumanoir was badly wounded, and 
being much exhausted by his exertions and loss of 
blood J he called aloud for something to drink, when 
a Breton voice exclaimed, — 

" Drink your own blood, Beaumanoir." 
This savage speech seems to have aroused all the 
failing energies of the Breton chief, and he rushed 
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into the battle with renewed strength. But the fight 
did not go well for the Bretons in spite of the death 
of Bembrough, and what M. Pitre Chevalier calls the 
" sublime exclamation " of the Breton to Beaumanoir 
" to drink his own blood." It appears that the 
English fought so well, and they maintained their 
order of battle so steadily, that the Bretons could 
make no real impression upon them. They were 
winning the day. The Bretons were being beaten. 

But now took place a circumstance which suddenly 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. It is related in 
two different ways by the two MSS. The poem says 
that one of the Breton knights, seeing how things 
were going on, slipped out of the meUe^ and ran off. 
Beaumanoir, seeing this, reproached him for cowar- 
dice. But he replied, — 

'*You do your work, Beaumanoir, and I will do 
mine." 

He then ran to the horses, mounted one, and, 
returning to the fight, rode down with his lance upon 
the English knights, trampling them down, — at the 
first onset riding down seven of them, and then three 
more. Froissart describes the act in another way. 
He says, that one of the five Bretons who had 
remained on horseback to protect the combatants and 
see fair play, now, — observing that the fight was 
going against his own side, — rode down upon the 
English, trampled them under foot, and broke their 
line. Whichever story is the true one, the conse- 
quences were fatal to the English party. This act 
threw them into confusion, and it disabled so many 
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that they were unable to recover from the blow^ and 
were eventually defeated. Eight of them were 
killed, besides their chief, Bembrough ; and the 
others, being all wounded, were carried away pri- 
soners to the Chdteau de Josselin> M^here they were 
well treated, and were all ransomed^ as Froissart 
writes, '* courteously, when they were recovered of 
their wounds." 

Of course there are two ways of regarding any 
act In this case, M. Pitre Chevdier applauds the 
act of the Breton knight, and he seems to consider 
that there was an understanding on both sides that 
any one of the knights might resort to his horse 
whenever he chose. This is only an assurap- 
tioDj and one can scarcely think that it could have 
been the case. The whole tenor of the story is 
against it The knights of both parties, on reaching 
the selected ground, dismount at once. According to 
one account, they leave five on each side to keep the 
combatants safe from interruption, and these only are 
on horseback. According to the other account, all 
dbmountj leave their horses, and arrange everything 
entirely for a fight on foot It is very improbable 
that if it were left open to any one knight to mount 
a horse and attack the other party at a disadvantage, 
— perhaps when the fight was nearly over and all the 
combatants were exhausted with fatigue and the weight 
of their armour, and could offer little or no resis- 
tance to a man cased in armour, armed with his long 
lance, and mounted on a fresh war-horse — it is impro- 
bable but that either chief would have taken the pre- 
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caution to hold one or two knights in reserve^ so that 
if one of the hostile party should resort to such a 
manoBuvre, he might be able to meet it with a similar 
one, and protect his friends from almost cer 
defeat. One thing is very clear, from both account 
that, 80 long as the fair fighting continued on both 
sides, the English were the victors* Whether the act 
of the Breton knight was a knightly action, in a com- 
bat where evidently the whole storj^ shews that it was 
one to be carried out in all its details in full depen- 
dence on the knightly honour of both parties, is quite 
another question. The act of the Breton knight, to say 
the least of it, wears a very questionable appearance, 
M. Pitre Chevalier considers that this combat af- 
fected the whole position of the English in Brittany* 
But when one considers that their hold upon the 
country, as supporters of De Montforti continued un- 
affected by it for eleven years afterwards, and that 
the battle of Auray was fought at the end of that 
time by Sir John Chandos, in command of the 
forces of De Montfort, in which Charles de Blois 
killed, and the Earl of Montfort thus secured on the 
ducal throne J it is not verj^ clear how the power of 
England in Brittany was in any way affected by the 
"Combat des Trente/' It would appear, when re-^ 
duced to its proper dimensions, to have been a capital 
fight between a limited number of brave knights^ 
and to have been gallantly fought, and rather too 
cleverly won, and that is all — a tournament, and 
something more. Some French writers have been so 
elated by the discovery of these documents and by 
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this ancient defeat of the English, that they have 
proposed the erection of thirty colossal statues of 
stone on the spot — ^to commemorate the feat. But 
this seems to have been given up, as a ^^ poetical 
act." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Trae Breton Conntry— Character of its People— Thdr YiitoeB and 
their YiceB — ^The Breton Aflsociation — ^Its Rise, its SuoceBS, and 
its Suppression by the Grovemment— Betom to England. 

As there appears to be some uncertainty among 
many persons as to the part of Brittany which con- 
stitutes the true Breton country, I venture to mark 
on the map accompanying these pages, what may be 
considered as the limits of that district. The reader 
will see that it is principally confined to the sea coast. 
If a line be drawn from near Vannes, by Lok Maria- 
ker and Carnac, between Auray and Lorient, across 
the peninsula of Brittany, nearly due north, by 
Pontivy, to some point on the other sea, about 
half way between St. Brieuc and St. Malo, the country 
to the west of that line will comprise very nearly all 
the land of the true Breton people. Throughout 
that space, down to the extremity of the peninsula, 
with the exception of the towns, — such as Quimper, 
Brest, Morlaix, and others, — the people speak only 
Celtic. In the towns, of course, French is generally 
spoken ; but in the country beyond the town walls, 
and in the villages, the language of the people is 
Breton ; and in the greater part of this tract of 
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country no other language is known. It is proved 
every year by the fact, as I was informeJ, of the 
young lads of the conscription for the anny from 
these districts arriving at the depots unable to under- 
stand a word of any language but Breton. I was 
witness to an instance of this one day, in the railway 
station at Nantes, — no one could communicate with 
the young conBcriptSj except by signs. 

The Bretons are a people in many respects quite 
different from those living beyond that fronrier line 
to the east There have been many books written 
by eloquent and able French authors, describing this 
people, their habits, their customs, their peculiarities 
of character, their virtues and their vices, their songs 
and their legends ; and I feel that it would be a mere 
impertinence on my part to venture on such a subject 
here in a few notes ivTitten during an excursion through 
a part of their country. I could but steal from other 
authors what they have written. Yet in the able 
work of M. Pitre Chevalier on Brittany, which has 
already been alluded to, there is a short and com- 
pendious summing up of the character of the Breton 
people which I cannot resist the pleasure of trans- 
ferring to my pages. After some remarks on the 
differences and varieties of the habits, customs, 
and dispositions of the inhabitants of the separate 
divisions of the country — of those of Treguiery and 
those of Leon — of the Morbihany and of Cornouaille 
(Cornwall ?} — M, Chevalier sums up his observations 
with these conclusions : 

*'The general character of the Bretons is composed 
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of five virtues and three vices. One sees that more 
than the moiety is on the aide of the good- The 
virtues are — love of country or home; resignation 
to God ; loyalty to each other ; perseverance ; and 
hospitality. The love of home, which comprises 
reverence for the past, is in the hlood of tlie children 
of Armorica. It makes the conscript^ or the sailor, to 
die of sorrow far from the native soil, before the 
bullet strikes him or the wave swallows him up.. It 
throws a tenderness over the countenance and around 
the breast of the Breton when he meets his country- 
man in any part of the globe. It causes the tear to 
start and the cry of joy to break out, as from the 
Indian savage, when a sound, a word, or an odour 
brings back to us (M. Chevalier is a Breton to the 
core of bis heart) the loved couTitry, And the 
Breton not only loves the province, but he loves the 
village clocks the field, his roof-tree, and his hearth, 
and the bed on which he wishes to die, as bis fore- 
fathers have died, surrounded by his children." 

''Resignation tcJ God composes the whole religion 
of the Armorican peasant." (This religion is else- 
where described by M. Chevalier as a mixture of 
Romanism and Paganism during life — a sad, ignorant 
fatalism, in fact — ^ while at the hour of death, " the 
family of the sick man gorge him with hot wine, 
present a wax candle to our Lady de Bon Secours, 
have a mass said at the parish church, and aw^t 
patiently the last moment") **The loyalty of the 
Breton is proverbial ; but it is a mistake to class this 
with frankness. This latter quality, in the sense of 
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openness of heart and mind, only belongs to the 
educated Breton, who^ it must be said, pushes it to 
the extreme of audacity, and of the most stubborn 
contradiction of an opponent* As to the Breton 
peasant, he is true and loyal, but he is by no means 
frank. He does not lie, but he does not say yes or 
BO- It is as difficult to make him say what he thinks, 
as it is impossible to make him say Avhat he do^ not 
think- In fact, his normal position is one of defence. 
Look at his fields, they are inclosed by enormous 
banks, surmounted by still more enormous hedges. 
Look at his house, it is defended by double doors, 
armed with three locks. And the light of day, it 
only penetrates into the house by a narrow skylight* 
Look at his shut-up bed, so worthy of thia term. 
Would not anyone think it an immense trunk, or a 
clothes press? Look again at the multiplied articles of 
clothing which envelop the Breton — man or woman 
— from head to foot^ like so many impenetrable cuir- 
asses. Well, his mind is not less shut in than his 
fields, not less barricaded than his dwelling, not less 
mysterious and dark than his bed, not less cuirassed 
than his person, when he comes in contact with a 
stranger who does not speak his mother tongue. 
This reserve makes him shy in the expression even 
of the most admirable sentiments. We have seen a 
mother receive her son coldly, in our presence, after 
ten years of absence, and then faint away from 
excess of feeling in his arms, when she thought 
herself unseen by strangers. This is a personal dig- 
nity, refined in the highest degree ; and in this senti- 
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inent originates that pride which has always kept the 
Breton noble apart from all intrigue and from all 
favour seeking. It is in this same sentiment that the 
Breton finds his national tenacity, which has resisted 
during so many ages so many rulers — which maJe 
Nominod rise against the Frankish kings — and Alain 
Barbe-Torte against the men of the north — Anne of 
Brittany against Louis XII — the Parliament of Brit- 
tany against Louis XIV and XV — the Chouans against 
the Revolution^ — and ChAteaubriant against Bona- 
parte. It is this tenacity which even now arms 
our peasantry against the forms of our modern civi- 
lisation^ and which makes our soldiers and our sailors 
of Armorica those enduring men, the last to stand up 
against the steel of the enemy, and the latest to com- 
bat the fury of the storm." 

"HoBpitality is so natural to the Breton, that to 
avoid his threshold and his table b to offer him a 
mortal insult This virtue presides at the patriarchal 
marriage feast — at works undertaken in common — on 
occasions of mutual assistance in seasons of trial — at a 
thousand customs borrowed from the most touching 
charity ; but it has the grave inconvenience of main- 
taining in Brittany that multitude of beggars whose 
laziness fattens upon the industry of others." 

*^ The vices of the Breton peasants are, with many 
persons, avarice; with almost all, contempt for the 
female sex ; with all, drunkenness. But who,*' ex* 
claims M, Chevalier in the true spirit of the home- 
loving Breton, loyal to his fellow-countrymen, '^ who 
would not excuse these vices, common to all those of 
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their class everywhere, in men who have so many 
virtues which peasants in other countries do not 
possess ?" 

It may be thought, by some persons, that M Che- 
valier in these conclusions speaks rather partially in 
claiming a preponderance of the virtues in the cha- 
racter which he gives us of his humbler fellow-coun- 
trymen. Certainly, universal drunkenneaSj an almost 
general degradation of the female sex, an absence of 
all frankness and generosity, except among themselves 
on the one point of hospitality, and a religion com- 
pounded of an abject Fatalism, Romanism, and 
Paganism^ — these make up an amount of vices, by the 
flide of which the virtues he claims for them look 
rather pale. On examination of these, it would 
appear that a tenacious pride and love of home are 
really the only two virtues left — ^for a degradation of 
the whole female sex seems to take all loyalty out of 
the heart Let us hope that these people, of the 
same blood and lineage with our Welsh friends of 
the Principality, possess one or two more virtues^ 
unknown to M, Chevalier, Is he quite correct in 
his assertion that "contempt for the female sex" is 
the usual and common fault of the peasantry of 
Wales and England, "of their class everywhere?'* 

What M. Chevalier says, in another place^ of the 
position which beggars hold in the social scale of the 
Bretons, gives us a curious peep into the mind3 and 
habits of this primitive people. He says^ ** Beggars 
stand in the second rank in the village hierarchy 
(farmers, he places in the first), '^ and even they are 
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perhaps in reality the most honoured class. They 
are looked on as representatives of God, and as such 
are sheltered and cared for from house to house. 
They are universally listened to, for they are the 
unfailing chroniclers, the popular wandering poets of 
the country," Beggars the representatives of God I 
What a singular relic of some ancient superstition 1 

There is, in a small publication by Eugene Loudun, 
entitled *'La Br^tagne, Paysages et Recits," one 
chapter which gives so much of the character and in- 
tellectual condition of the people of Brittany in the 
higher ranks at the present time, that I do not hesi- 
tate to translate it and transfer it to these pages for the 
benefit of my readers, acknowledging at the same 
time my debt to M. Loudun. The chapter is entitled 
''The Breton Association." 

"There is an institution which distinguishes Brittany 
from other provinces, and in which is reflected its 
peculiar genius, the Breton Association. 

** In this coxmtry, still so much consisting of wild and 
heathy districts, and where are to be found so many 
ruins of ancient times, educated men have compre- 
hended that here are two subjects of interest which 
should not be kept apart — the progress of agriculture^ 
and the study of the monuments of local histoiy. 
The agricultural societies only occupy themselves 
with the labours of cultivation, — the learned societies 
solely with science and art The Breton Association 
has united the two. It is at the same time an agricul- 
tural association and a literary society* It offers a 
result aud a coherency to the experiments of agricul- 
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tare and to the researches of archaeology. It^ efforts 
are no longer isolated ; they have a combined result 
The Breton Association continues in the nineteenth 
century the work of the monks of the early days of 
Christianity in Gaul, who broke up the soil, and threw 
a litrht into the souls of men. 

*'An appeal has been made throughout the five de- 
partments of Brittany to all those who had at heart 
the interests of their country^ — to writers as well as 
to landed proprietoi*s, to gentlemen of the country as 
well as to simple peasants — and replies of approbation 
have come in from all quarters. The association has 
two methods of action, — a monthly publication, and 
an annual meeting. The publication renders an ac- 
count of the labours of the members of the society, 
of experiments, of essays, of scientific discoveries; 
the meeting is an occasion for trials of skill, for pub- 
lic discussions, for distributions of prizes and rewards. 
With the object of facilitating these meetings, and to 
spread the benefit of them generally through the coun- 
try, they are held by turns in each of the departments; 
one year at Rennes, another at St Brieuc, another at 
Vitre or at Redon ; in 1838, it was held at Quimper, 

'* At each congress new questions are proposed, dis- 
cussed, and cleared up. Those modest men of learn* 
xngj who consecrate their time to long and laborious 
study, are assured by this that their labours will not 
be in vain* Many active minds, full of intelligence, 
which existed but in indolence in the calm repose of 
small towns, now see before them an object ibr their 
activity; publicity courts them; they will be known 
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and appreciated. From one end of the province to the 
other, from Rennea to Brest, from Nantes to St. Malo, 
men communicate to each other their plans and their 
labours; an antiquary of St. Brieuc is occupied in 
the same research as another at Quimper ; there will 
come one day in the year, when they will meet, 
and when they will grasp each others' hands in 
friendship, and talk over together the subject of their 
common study, 

"The congress is a moral and an intellectual centre • 
even more than this, it is a national centre. These 
meetings are veritable Breton Assizes. They replace 
the ancient Breton ''Estates," Here are reunited, eg 
in those " Estates," the three orders, — the clergy, the 
nobilitYj and the middle class — more numerous now 
than before the Revolution; and besides these, there j 
are mingled with the nobles and the commercial clasSy 
the peasants. 

*^ Brittany is one of the provinces of France where 
the landed proprietors reside principally on their own 
estates ; many of them pass there the whole year. 
From this habit arise a community of customs, — an 
exchange of services, a familiarity and an intimacy of j 
social life, — which do not in any w^ay aflFect the dig*' 
nity of one class, or the respectful aflection of the 
other. Proprietors and farmers — united at the con- 
gress — are subject to the same conditions, are judged 
by the same laws; often the proprietor is the rival of 
his farmer in a triah In these animated meetings-^ 
where men communicate freely their proceed! ngs^ 
where they aid each other with opinions and advice| 
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where prizes and rewards are distributed, — the rich 
proprietor and the noble treat the peasant on the 
footing of equality. Here the most skilful is the 
winner, A peasant, named Guevenoux^ carried off 
the honours of the congress of 1857. 

**For fourteen years the Breton Association has ex- 
isted. Its zeal in its purpose has been constantly on 
the increase^ and its congresses have become real 
solemnities. People come to it from all quarters of 
Brittany, The meeting opens with a mass ; the 
authorities of the country preside ; and the prizes are 
presented with imposing forms. At the trial of skill 
of the peasants may often be seen as many as sixty 
ploughs in a line, starting at the same momentj and 
cutting out each a long and straight furrow. Among 
the judges are members of the institute ; learned men, 
crowned by the different academies; the highest 
names of Brittany ; and those which figure among 
the most illustrious in the wars of other times with 
the English, as well as those which have won fame 
and honour in modern days in the Crimea and in 
Africa — such as the Comte de Sesmaisons, the Gen- 
eral Duchaussoy^ the Comte Caffarelli, Messieurs de 
la Villcmarque, De la Monneraye, and others. The 
owners of the neighbouring chateaux, and the ladies of 
the large towns, crowd the large hall of the meetingSj 
where take place sometimes the most animated debates 
— for the Bretons hold stoutly to their own opinions, 
although always within the limits of courtesy. 
The members of the association, on the occasion of 
tJie distribution of the prizes, attend in grand state, 
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arriving through crowds of people, as for a fite^ to 
the ringing of bells, between two lines of troops, 
through the streets of the town decked with the 
national flag of Brittanjj the banner of the Hermines 
at the head of tlie procession. These are fetes which 
are of advantage to the people, and which the people 
like. When they assist at these solemnities, where 
they see themselves represented by the nobles and by 
those among them most worthy of honour, they feel 
a new sentiment of life, and their just pride in them- 
selves is touched, for they become alive to a senae of 
their own capacity still for the performance of great 
things," 

Thus far the Breton author had written in praise 
of his countrymen, and with a sentiment of honour- 
able pride in an institution so favourable to a deve- 
lopment of their natural energies. It looked like a 
revival of some national life among themj and this 
inspired him with a certain expectation of greater 
things to come. But herein lay its danger. The 
authorities at Paris seem to have considered that this 
society had in view objects beyond what it professed 
to have. National life in France, or in any part of it, 
is not approved of in high quarters. Thus does the 
Breton author add to the above chapter on Brittany :^ — 

'* Since these pages were written the Breton Asso- 
ciation has been dissolved, A zeal, more ardent than 
enlightened^ has represented it as a union of men 
who, under the guise of apparent study of historj-, 
concealed intentions and objects less disinterested. 
It was feared that it might become a focus of political 
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in trig Ilea and passions. These fears were quite un- 
foundedp The Breton Aasociation was composed of 
various elements — of men belonging to all the diffe- 
rent shades of parties, and its congresses assembled 
openly^ under the e}^e of authority. Ft contained 
within it none of the elements of political associations, 
none of the conditions of the societies organised 
with a secret object. Whatever may have been, 
however, the reality, or only the appearance, of truth 
in the accusations which have brought about ifs 
suppression, one cannot sufficiently regret an associa- 
tion which, during the time of its existence, rendered 
great services to agriculture, to historical and arch- 
seological science, which aroused in five departments 
a generous emulation, oflFered a result and a coherency 
to their labours, developed the taste for serious study, 
and tended to foi'm in provincial life one of those in- 
tellectual centres which, %vithout weakening in any 
degree whatever, the pulse of the heart of France, 
awakened, at its extremities, movement, and thought, 
and life/* 

There can be but one opinion. In a national point 
of view, as to the value of all these recommend a tions 
of the Breton Association by the author, jealous for 
the intellectual good of his countrymen. But, pro- 
bably, these very recommendations %vore another 
aspect than good in high quarters. National life is 
not Imperial life* Perhaps, after all, some of the 
fault and blame lies with the Bretons themselves. 
Perhaps they made a little too much display in the 
management of their congress. 
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360 RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

Leaving Pontivy, or Napoleonville,^- — ^the Breton 
bourg converted into a town, for strategic purposes, 
by the great conqueror, — I went on to St Brieuc. 
This is a seaport town, — and it is an unusually neajt 
and clean Breton town, and a very flourishing seat 
of commerce. From this place I went to St. Malo ; 
and so returned by Jersey to England. 



THE END. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 

the Natlondl Scotch Church, London. tllustrat£;d by ma Jour- 
nal AST» OoKRESPOMDEHaK, Bj Mffl, O LIP HA NT. SsCOKD EpiTlOK, 

Ebv^issp* 2 rob. Svo, with Ponriiit, 30*. 

"Weirto twmA ^btm ta&noirt luurt «vi] to Lbe DdliUlt;^ of Irvin^^g dumMfter, the 
Smodeuj of his wmi, aad the cjctcnt af hit pn w erh ttU 1n«$^ Cai-ly 1« beiun tlii« teatl* 
aion/ to hii vorth :— ^' I all hlin, no Ui« whole, the best ttma 1 hav'e rvcTt aUcr trial 
enought f£}iuiiJ in thli «0Tld, or hope to ilncL^ A chanctvr inch u ttiLt 1« diserfiitg of 
•tadyt ud hU life <nighc to be wriueii. Mm Utiplitnt h&i undertaken the wurfc, atid 
1u« ptodooed K faiijgnkpbl' of fXNuidenlblfe mtrit The mmlhar fully ufickmttunds hcr 
|i«si\ Hs4 setJ fortH ttig incidenu of hit cuwr vltli the ikiU of « pnjctifi!!!! haini. The 
book ii m guod book oci & moffit ijuletnting tlieme." — TtnuK 

^'M^n, OliphftrLi's 'Lllliof Edvwpd Irvinff' fupf^litt s lone-Mt dcrid«tft|i}flw It b 
ooplsiit, fsnititt, biid eUM;)uettt, artyioK the n&t)er alon^ vitti floowtbtogt of th« «uii« 
excitfd mdmintJwn ud jutti^ic! icniibUitr with wbkb it iM wiiltciL t>ii every pa^ 
there b t)ie imprcM of a Iotk^ And niiitcTly Domprchi-nalon, aiut ^jf a h<i|{K fii4«^t, tnd 
poetin akill of portTviture, Irrintf *j a mBti imd m* m pnnaUtT h mvt only fully fikctcbed, 
hut tuihihiterl «it.h isituiiy brc«4 powcxlul, and liie-like touchf^ wbkh Itftreaitrufif 
Imprc&ilon," — Siin^ur^A tt^^irw. 

^M'c thank Mrs. Oliphiiiit fur tuer benutil^U and patheti«: nafTAtfvCh Hen ii a hook 
which few of jiny onwd CAii rtail wjilmut ftfmie firottt, »iicl >ti]l fe*cT will cloic without 
ft^t^- It in paying cducIi, in thi^ caK, to <>&>- that tht bidicrAphf^ b worth j of tli«[ 
man, * • • The Joiumaj whicHi Iriring k«fpl ij out' of the iJio*t n'Di&rkahlv ncimlB that 
WM ev^er fn^eo to tli«' puhlie^ and intist be r^^ by any who wouJd form a juit appiTfr* 
ciaiion «f hii tiohle and slmplt: cli&nuter/' — Bimheofhtt M^^uxin^ 

*' A tmly Intereantig ami mn&t affecting inemnLr. Irvlng'A Ufa pnght to bare a 
Diehe In every gaUery of relltriioiiB yogruphy There are tuw U?ea t]i4t will b« folUn 
Of iDitniHctijoa, Inlerest, and f^tinsol^ion "^i^tardap Rti im?, 

**Wm can allot Mn, OUphajit no higher eidofj than that her work Ii worthy of him 
whom H oomrocfoonitet. f^he ha^ c«nthbtitcd to otir literatim a work that will rank 
aznoixg the beat of biofcraphiica, one c^at may be pla{»Ml \rf the fide of tiaona't "Uli 
of tJliaJjment" and Btanlij'a ' Lift^ of Am^iM.* "— ^omfAMOn. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN JL^TCHU 

TARTARY i being a Summer^ Riile beyond the Gbeat Wali. of 
China. By Grouos Flbuikg. 1 yol., myal Bvo.j with Map 
infl 50 lUuntriitiQiig, 

ADVENTURES .\ND RESEAKCIIES among the 

ANDAMAN INLANDERS. By Dr, MoCaT, F.R.G.S., &c< 
1 vqL, deiny 6vo , with UEtiMratlona. 

THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

camijleting "THE meruit Y o¥ HENRY iV.. King of France 
and Navarre/' from Uriginal and Authentic tkiurcet. Uy 
M. W. Freeb. 2 volfl*, with Fortmits. 21s. 

■■The beat afid most comprehetuive vnrk o» the reign of n«nry llT. avaitalrle to 
ED(^«b TeadcTL Th«r Court Hhtory of tfeiiry't GUjriout Rdgii caa hardly be mure 
eHB^let^ tpld than MIh Freer haJ toJd iU^'—Esaminir. 

■'Thii certainly iiB not Ibe leart ^alu^le aramigit Mlra Fit^t works; fbr fhvns \mm 
nerqr befrjri' bem any narrative of ihe Rt|ni of ileni7 IV. of K»ancc lo t, lutwurthy. or 
ID full of fact and infomialkin b vvery pai tUmlair. Tin? hittfirical inaeur- »* iloh tur 
a lunf period Imvc l*en Imried tn th< Ffwich ai^hivai HM never br > fjy 

■Bjf pretkiui writer; and for no ^mct pcrhap*, of her work* liaa ^. urtd 

gnsazcs' it!iioiiirc«a of ^aliie than fur these concluding voJumc^ ot the I i ,' 1 V^ 

1^<7 wtll be accepted a* invaluabJe etintrLbutkiru Ut hlj i*ry^ and win i-.tj.t>U ,1^ iier r*^ 
jmlalkNi H* Otnc of Lhe vtumX triutworthy of mcHiem hJaloriana*' — AfrUifffrr^ 
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LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO, THE 

AUTHOHIZKI) ( OPYRIGIIT ENGIJSU TllANtiLATiOK, 

Thiri> EDiTiofi. Co«iiplet€ in 3 vola po^t 8vo. Price 31 g* M. 

" W* thitik U will bti Mwn an Ihp whole that thii work hjiji inmcihin? mot* thin the 
Iwauilf* at an vxqu^jite style or the wquI compel Itfig power or a If tttiiry Zeui to rrcom^ 
mend it ta the lender Cftre of a diiSanr povterity; thAtln draliiif with oill ihe vmotkinK 
]^i«i««ihni, doubti^ fe&n^ which oq t/rt mmke iipour ovrnnioci hLimnnUy. >(- Virbir Uu^o 
hjustitnped upon «vei7 (Wgc the fanH-rnftrk cf fleoltui ind the loritig iMtticntr niid 000^ 
vclentfout labmr or m tnm utist. But the menu of t«i MivdntiltM do not merdLf «m- 
■iit in the conception of tt «» a wh ile, it »bijuiidj pa^ After pftge with lietilli m an* 

*• ■ !>!» M tsffftblKf l! one of thove mn wofkjt whfch have 1 itTotig prntDiuU interest la 
ik^dition to thtir intriiuic Imponaact It U not merely the wnrk ot a truly fjemt man, 
but ft is hLt frreiii and lavourltc work— ih^ (mit ol y&in of thouigliC and Utboar^ Vicror 
Hugo IB lilirioat the only French imap^native writer of theprcHent dm^tury who Iji en- 
titled to be conaidi'^'^t ma m man ot ift^tiU^ H*t ha* won^erAil pcwiicKj power, and h« 
ha4 the ticuity, which hanlly any other French novelift |ti)«KSiet, of dnwinf beiiuttful 
a9 well A« ftriJtJns ptcturei AiwithtT feat tire for which V'icifir Hu^na btiok tieaerrvt 
liigh prmiic ie JLa perfect purity. Any one who riM Ji the BiMe an<t 8ikak«pt«re mf 
md " Le« Mift^r»yML^ The atory U a4mirml>Ie, ami ii put teigcther with im«9> 
pajinblie ari, cmre, lite^ and timpUdty. Some of the charadun are drawo with eoa-^ 
Eumtaate sk i ll " — f^'fUM A'tvt. 

" ' Li9 MipeirabltiA ' i» a do^l which, for dereloptuenl of cMractcr, mgimuit? ef con- 
■IniCtitKi, IxsBUty ot Lanfcuaice, and ab«ior1>tng JEittfrt^ot of ^ititaticfn, ii ap^nia4:r]ixl by 
TCry tflir* Having canffuMy exaoiined Mt, WfnxaU'i tratiilntioti «f tins cvlfhmKd 
Wfvk, w« can csonscieRtioutly rfwonimend it in the public a% a perfectly CaStliful ^rriiiijn, 
rrtaininf^aa iHArly a^thechirmderisilcdilTenjncx.' betwevn tht- two lanKit«!(i'« aJmltk of^ 
all the ipirit and p^iint of the ariiiinal In its iiTvuent form "Ijcm MiB^fAblea^aljuult b 
tety fair chance of I»ving ati wide a wle a« the French eaitiofl." — fC:mttttMfr, 

" There ii much to admire In * Let Mi#tiial2kik* TJven are pufagc* breftthEng tfif 
noblen ipirit with a auctatiied M^msai of taa&. Thfs^ are oihEn full cf tourhiitg 
pthofl. M. [lugo Ii one of tlie keenat: dbeerren and most powerful dcliiKHtorf of the 
hyttian, Boul in all it« various phanea of emotiOQ. Nor is it the fiercer gusti alone thai 
be can portray. Ilia runge ii wide, and b<* h *qnaJlf majtcrly In an*] > ring the calmer 
but more sutitle currents which stir the lieart to ita very depths. "-^^^furi^f iSkncK, 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Pcrsontti Narrittivt^ By Co cm t CnuiLEA Arriyabekb. 2 Toli. 

8vp. with chnrtAf SOtt 

*'A bright and clirsery book. A piece of lilatory Uke the upect asd fortisiieii ol t)i« 
land It d,e4CTi1>ea no well^ to frtah^fn thi' mQinory and cnake srla4 ihe lieart. Const 
Arrirnbcne is a true artiif. The -^mi slrdneA on hli paj^ , ami a youtlittel fplrlt glawatn 
hia atylo, And thi-n what ■ story he has to tetl ' — tine that wlil] Interna tbtt paaiUnn 
ot men and the nynipjithics ot womeu to the end ui timt."—Athrm<fum, 

*' Whoever wjshti to i;*iln an 1njiif(Mi iiit^ ihe Italy of the pre^M^ni momeflt^ and to 
know whut ihi^- K whHt she haa doi»i.v ami whxt >he has to da, shei'ild romuU CWiit 
ArrlvabenA'n ample volitmea, whlirh nm wrlUea in a ityle ilnfjrylarly vivid and 
draitifttle."— i?«fi*ii*** AU tJtr Fmr HoumiL 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 

JUSTICE COKE. By Samukl Rawbok Gabdimeb, late Sm- 

dent orChristchtirch. 2 vols. Bvo. aOis. 

*■ Wc thank Mr* Oardloer mui^h ibr hli attJe, IntellUietiL, and tntcirefltinff book, W« 

wiU not do him the injuatice tn aay it is the bat hlitory of the period which it eovetii 

It is the only h\stfTy.'"'Spf'fttior, 

''Mr (ianhnfr* hiEtory is a very f^ood onc^ It it tKith fuU and fkir, pUnned and 
writt«i in a manly spirit, and with 4iUgcnt uh' of the materlali within reach."*— /£mJIb^» 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDUS, K.G, S roll, p^it 
8vo^ with Portrait, 31 ». 6d* 
** A very amusing cliroiiid«. That it wilt be read with curiodty «t caitDOt ilpubt." 
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FIFTY YEARS* BIOGRAPHICAL REMINIS- 
CENCES. Bj Lord WifcUAM Pin Llm hox. 2 vols , 8vo. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Rcssjcietvce and is ninmcr Travel m Greece 
And lU Islands. By FftADRiEA BuEaiBR^ Traoiktod bf Maut 
HowriT. 2 viils., ils. 
" The l>e»t tnok of tnvclB which thlf chu-ming aaihoniu h&s givm dn the public" — 

*■ M(»i Brumn-'B work ii full of the nio^l viviJ and p!ciurcw:|ue ijracrrptionp of Qrcek 
life mnti •emery, U cimnot fnil to 4l llgl^l *]l uAn whtiiie handH it lOAy falL"— iSith. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. B^ Hla Eminence CARDiirix Wis£MA>r« 8vo, 5 1* 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COUKTIERS 

cjf the TIMB of LOUH XVJ, 2 vmns. 2lt, 
«' Thi* work i* fuJt fif Atiiii^ttiLK mil iiitjcrwrtlnii iui€Cclot«. und hupiiIIm inknjr link? in 
the i^n-Mt. 4;tMtn of events of a most Tcmarkable [teriod whlcb hitherto luivi; beta ovtr- 

"A htTok which no cum? can rani wiiliout inturisit It Ii wd) wnitoci, jmimjitod, Jiod 
Tivid"— Ji^iir. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

i:jWKl»EX, By HewKV WuoDHistD. 2 vols, will* Partrait, '21b, 
"An Eiitcrr«^tm^ ft d nccunte hnolc "— ^/*rMr.i«ff , 

" An jmpMrtiil hlatory of the tife of l^ueen Chnitini tnd portmiture ttf her clianetcf 
UT fklmced tHfiViTG the pubiic In the»« vxluabie and iaUerstiii^ voiuma.^' — PrtMK. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Eev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.RI.Ah Chaplain in the Convkt Service*. 2 voles, 21«. 

"Ali d^nct^mftl in tliai momeiitoui qu^tion—thc tr»tracnt of ouf convicti^niar 
pcriu^ with inieretl and tNmv6t ihv vtry vnltiabl? information uid the very uwful nug- 
gMtiniii IaiU hdbn thsD l^ Mr. Oit»an in %hn mmt pitsuanit and iiicid tQanner pi»^ 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, ^iND FALLEN 

LEAVER, Uy thf E. v, Johw Cqsimini*, D.D. 2 voln., ai«. 

" in tJn?* vf>1umtA the Midal, Mter^iy. mnitl, aird reli^oiic questioni of the day m 
treated with mueh dearni.'u uf ptfceptioij arK) grtat itt^raiity oi Kntiai«iiL" GbterwKr. 

FEMALK LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Ma- 

THiiN. Tunm K«*iTH(Bf, with Additiosb, 2 vols, 21s, 
*' Theft ar- roaoy ■ bviouA rvn^fip why rec&fd* of piiBfm life ihould prorc an attrac- 
tive dfjiaTtiuent of titemture, thon^h Mrdina^ny they art mere welonme than deiervlng 
o( encourt^-mcrif, htx^^ufic tli^y minbter to tin? cnvitip of our curk«ity only. The 
pmtfGt volumes 1]Bvi.- it Ifa^t thit hixlier pietcnuiurii, ttmt whilf^ tii«y iftiiate our iu- 
tfT( it in pvt tnurderi'«!ura aiiil oihcr priwti moiiitro^iitiu^ thcf aim at adbrJing uu a 
AiiVtr vitrw of tlie working of « letircd and £pe<ciiil departinent «3f Slate Admifdi^tnitinn. 
Tb» tulborew. who haa Tierstlf breu « priKn malTnn, ^riitci Ifirouf^iiout with good 
■enie, fotMl tmi^ uid R^iod f^vliof^ Tine phencinma of teniiUt ipriMtn Ufe which nhe 
d««ribei«re luoat curfuu.^ mud we coniidcr her Inok to btf ia authentic &■ it ii new i^ 
t^ie Iijtth and iJeiaiis nf it» nifpTtnation." — A* Tit»*t, 

*'TldM U one of the m«t g)cnujru9 tH»ki — probahlf the bett wcmui't book of tbtt 
yanT, It i* full of living inUTcil. Jt ii Uie fetiultie and iitnple uitctanoe of ww^ 
|KTience«, intereating, tmtielxing, *nd imefuil to be known. U contains henide* the 
details of prifon life, a M^fic* of akiHtcliE^ of priM>n characten^ vadoua Aiid eurioui, 
»hi«:h are rivld uid intercitlDg ai the livcUut inTentijoiu of tbe iwytdiiL"— 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavaka6», Aatbor of "Nathalie," ** Adele,'* "Frescb Women of 
Letters," &c. 2 vol»*» 21a. 

*^Th1« work at Mm K&Tsm^h'f wUl be m picwat c()ntribiit!oa to Iht llLenturp of 
tl>« Umm, and m tufiirvit * «liHnc to the meritt df t/ame ot the Ewdloi Eiu^lMi wmam dC 
lltentunv MUd KAvuu^h bu mlso lAiocUtcd Ikt own nuoe irit}i dHsLri. The mirt 
£dffii|idj« Abingir*ti1ii7 of i»ct> nulbcitrM icJl women of reoiDirii in tbeir dvy im4 feaets^ 
ticn^ i. intl KTi uxount noil AnAljais of h«T principal novels. To ttiU luk MiiilLi'imiu^h 

biLEDuuTt vbJCh Quk»1ief' iket^Hs pleajant to rcBd.'" — JfAmetHflL 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Orii^tittt Letters and Papers furnislied bj hii Friend b, and 
Pel low Acfldemieiana* By Wai^tek TnoRNBUKr. 2 rob. 8vo. 
with Tortraits and other IlluMmtiuns. 
**Mf. Ttutmbuiy hu lud every poui^c adviojitftge fbr the BCoannpll^linHDt of ChLl 



ItloKzipHy-^A pa^Mvl AeqnAintAdJcc with Turner, tbc adriee of Ui. RoildA, uid tb« 
na^ miitince of an Ttims^i tnvaadv^ Of the iiiiniiFn«e huh c}f i ^ ' 



toKO<ftiw Mr. TlMambafy bus lOAdc fikilful ii«^ isd eonttnieted u bfloeit moBOrfai of 
fbe greM piklms. He hu docie bii part abl j. !%« irtiivt will nfa' to tliHff TvliuDet 
Ibi- BUtbentic kifmrnitilxiu »KKrdlnK the ^rn^nt modem iiiulrar«iid bttimorlu, uid th« itu- 
dent of line und nwnnen wiU find in thL^oi b rich tutn? of cutertamramt'* — /^i/y A'ah. 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ; with the 

Nnrrative of a Y&tht Voyage Round Vancoorer'i Islands By 

CaptiLin C E. Batlbistt Lensaud. 1 voL Svo, 
"AtDust THiujible aci^ssion to our ColrjniAl UtentufG. d.ptAta Leniuird givesi ft 
TUt ftiKiouDt of tnforniJLtJon ri-a}i«ctinig the two ocilonie«» of {hat Idnd wbicli ui iatCDd^ 
JUg cmigraat would be ffloit glad to ruc^ivu.' — Daii^ Ntm. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. Bj Dr. 

DdLUPTOEB. Translttted, by W. B, Mac Cabb, 8vo, 
"Tbi» vnlimie ii the iiir«t LmportKnt 'fiontributian to the llofdaQ quntlnti, aod wlU 
long imniim the gruRttist autliorit]r upon W'—Amn^tum- 

THIRTY YEARS' MU8ICAL RECOLLEC- 

TrONH, By Hrskt F CnoRLKT. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21a. 
"Every pAgu of tbiES4s voltjirtieii <iifliimi pleuimt rraiiniscHic« of ioiiib tlurtj 
}rcafi' c]|)CTi«s«e No ooe ainrr^ of mcrii, or ttrettsuiJfHi 60 it^ »> duiiitgnikbed 

" '' IjhA t* H^tKAtft hid r.T l-a.wr ■'k.'-ii4 V* I i *■* * iii h i^ililiMi 



compose]' of the period, It without bis or her ponnit' 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL. EXrLDRAri*>N, AKD ADVENTURE. Bf 
Chahlcb Jons ANhEit**ON, Aiithfjr of ^'Liik« Ng^irwi." 1 rol., 
with Ptirtrjiii and numcrouA llliidiriitioiia. 
" Mr. Andtfrianti'B Itook, fWiin iii^ noin'^er of weH-toLiI ft^1re^itilTe», lt#rkh ftiUrt of 

tefbrtamilnti, and fl|tirhtfid ilUiitrdton*. will roitKiiuiid « wide ab^k of rttaderiL Th# 

liit«r»t arULff ilorj never fiitgt f^ « momeDi" — Ath^nceum, 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOli, AT«D TflR EDe-rtAlV ACQIIISITIUNS ON THE COMFIKEB OF 

Isot* A?ii> China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R,G.a, 
Author of "Orieiuftl and Weat^rn Si!it?r»ii," Detlifat*?di by per- 
missLon^ to Hbr MAJtcBTTp Stieontf Edition. Boy &I Bvo., with 

Map and SS Illu^irifitions, Ek^nntly bounds 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. Bv Fred- 

RIKA Brkmer. Translated by Ma&t n(»wiTT. 2 vids^^ 2Js. 
" A ffCDod ipeclincn of what tzmveU ibDUJd bc^ioidUgciat, unaObctod, uid ^^mg exact 
tfUpteHicHii,,' — AtHtmrum, 
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Wtv^tt ttir ®tff tctal ^HttmnQt of ftrr iWajrptg* 



PubOshed annualfyt in Om FoL^ royal 8ira, k^ th» AfiM beavti/ui^ 
Cfl^atr^ hamdMomiiy botmd, with giJU $^€My pri^ didu €J» 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AKD BARONETAGE, 

COERECTEB BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT^BCOirB EBIHOIT JOR 18$3 IS BOW BXlST. 



Loi^vfl Pebiuoik astd Bakokeltagk u acknowledged to be the 
i;H>iiipi4:te, SA well as the most clegautt^ work of the kind. Ae ilii eata* 
blUhcd and Authentic outhoritj on all qncntiona rcspecling the famllj 
histonea, honourSf and connect] on a of the titled flHstocrac^> no work bm 
erer itood so high. It is pnbLiahcd under the capccL^l patronage of fler 
MajeBljr, and is 'annually correcii-d throughout^ from the personal torn- 
maoicatlons of tlie Kohility. It b the onlv work of ita ela&s in wMch, the 
iypt bting kept comlttntli^ standing, every ooireeilon ia made in its propei 
pUee to the dat« of publication^ on advantage wbicb ghes it snpreTnaiCj 
over all its competitorst Indepcndenilr of its full and suthentJC infunnar 
tioQ respecting the ejibftiug Peers and Baron etft of the realm, the most 
leditlonj attention is given in its page* to the collateral branches ol the 
various noble families, and the namea of manj thouiiand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled cksi^eff. B'or 
Its auihority, correctness, and facility of arrarigemeT^t, and the Uautj of 
it9 typographj and bindmg, the work is Justly entitled to the |i]ace il 
occupies on the tables of llcr Majesty a.nd the Nobility^ 



LIST OP THE FEmCIFAL COFTEHTfl, 



Hfiiortod View of the Pecrsf t 
Pu-limTncrtai7 RcU of the Uoiiieof Lordi. 
En^liflh, Sc8itj?h^ mini ttith Feet*, ia tlidr 

ordiTfl <"f PTftajdcncc 

AJphibeiiral Livt uf Peeti of Ori^t Bntain 

i,nd tikC! L'nltL-d KinKiloin. h^'lch' i^ hupi-^ 

rlor iimk in th* Sciitch or IrhJi rn-rnfft, 

AlphKbettcai LIjt of Scutch *tid i' Uti PeetB. 

ba dln^ niuevlor tttlci 1 the Pi'dn^e oi 

Gi%ii rrt^hi md ihe VuUv/l Klni^flciin. 

A &illectlve LUit of Pt«T«, la ibqlr grder of 

Prec**'4'nc«L 
Tftbje of Prcc<H3en(Tf Ainonf^ Mefi* 
T^ble of »*rei.*c<Senry ■nionit WnmdL 
The Qii*'*'^ irid tbe ftojrul Fiun.Ujr» 

The Pceraiee, •Jphat^rlcmllj' ■mniFi'd. 
FudUiu of iurb Eiitlnet Peers u have Idk 

WtdowB or l^BOb 
iL]p)L,bi i|c«l Ust «( thfl 8uiuaiei of all thii 

Foem 



Tli& Arehblshoi>J) nod EM^hopa of EngUodt 
IfvUnA^ liid l}]e Colr^tkU'*. 

The BftrcntrUjr, alphabetically arranged. 

A1ph«titiica1 Ltftt of SumHrau At^tiUfitHl tiy 
mtnibei* vf Nobk Fam^llfi 

Ai|vhiiL>tlirikl 1 Ut of th* Sjcond TfU t of 
Ptjen. ii»u«Uf borao by their E.ant 
Stmsw 

AJptitltetlcfll Indei to th«i Dftngbt-n of 
I'Ukr*., ^larqnhjica, mid Eirl^, W o, hav- 
In-d Hi am d, CoTiijmtiicrt, ifTum the ritJa 
«f Ui&i lie^oti> tliclr (>Hfl Gh' IdAJiLEk and 
tbck li kill F^i 'lit' Surnames. 

Alphiii«lh<«t li'deji to the I^RUfhteri vt 
Viveouiiti sjid Eari^fis, who hi tin it inAr- 
iled Cc»iiiRianeni»^ arte it y led Hi n^iarabttt 
%tn.: mU^ Jn cm*' ri tfe btMiluiLncT be i rig 
a UarnnLT mr KitiRlit, HonoiiriiM« tjMjjr. 

Mottoei aJl^b4bc£t«aUJ^ arran^wi ood i 
lateiL 



** Lftlgei PwiM^rp niiLst iitpmeik ill other * iki of the Itlfid, for two «m«Wi ?^**J' 
oq R Iwturr plin ; muX KKoadJy, it if brtio- e»«:ut«iL Wi- c*rj BlelJ promniow it l«J be U» 
tvmdieA, the tnOftt mmivL and tiactcit of ru^dcrni worlc* on ttip subject* '— 5^-#cli*l#r; 

" A *orlt which ODtnirttf all ctto« of iormt-r work*, li ii » iT^oki imfo^ piiblicmtion — riflWi. 

" Ai perivet a P^croflc is we an; evut Ijkcly to mx puUl*hcA"— i^cra/d 



Maw nr eouMii *» rc»ucATTow. Each Wo»k Completx w a tujqut to(.171is, 
tUiutnUcHl t>y Millu^ llouuii Hcint, L«kch, BiaE^T Fiyaru, Jobs GiLazxi; 
TEinrui^ ^cut el«gaiitlr printed Aii^ bound, piice frL, 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 



VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 

"Thftflrrt tntuTTiti flf MfrMTS. Htinrt and BUctn-tt'i St&nilAnI Lihrmry of CTieip Edi- 
tions of Poimlar MtHlpm W^^rlci fonD*& very frmKl btiginniDitif tfli what wfJI fiouTtd^Ai be 
* very iiiirce»ru1 unrk-iliLklnj;. 'Nftriire wDd Huniim SiJuri!' ia €Hiu of lb< W>f of S«m 
SJi£k't witty Knd hiimnroua product Ion is and well entitled t<3 the lATf^eeircidjii Lou which 
It cAiiiKtt tail to Attain )n Ita present convenient and climii fchaK-* Tl^t Tolmne com- 
Mne« wVtii tlie RfrAt rectuninrndittiotiB uf n cii:ar bold type and ii^cio<l paper^ the IcMeff 
.bofc atUl attracuia mertU, of beiun well lltxuitnaic^ and deinuinf bound"— /^f» 

VOL. n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GEiflTLEMAX. 

" Thlt ti a very rood and a very Interesitnff work. U li ilefl,l(rTn?d tn trace the carper 
frtrtti iKJvlHKJd ti> BEO of ii ijMirfetl mna — a * ||,rlAti^n geiUlctimfi, atjrl It Htiontidf iii incl- 
d^w both well and highly wi*oiiKht ThtouLhout tt la conceived in a bijjrh Qpirlt^ and 
wrUtcn with iirre<it abllltjr, ThU cheap and handf'nkc upw edition U Mrorthf to paai 
&e*dy tmm hand to band, qa a g^ift-book in manv lionaehulils/'^ — fdntmifur^ 

VOL, m,— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 

KY ELIOT WAitBCRTtlN* 

<' Inden^ndeDt of I ta value aa an original £Liirratlv«, and Iti iiacftd and iiit«re«t1nf 
infonnatloa^ IliU worJt la leouurkablo f^r ica revefvel AUd wficnu ^l{hl.*' ^-QuarUr^ 

RtBttW. 

VOL, IV,^NATHALTE. BY JULTA KAVANAGH. 

■ ^ * Nathalie 'laHriaaKaTaoafEh'tbcat imajtinati va efforL 1 ta mjuuier U ^nM^lotii and 
attractlvo, Ita matter la isooiL '- Athrm^mfi. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S TM OUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

Ur TKK AtfTHOft OP **jOim llALtFJ^X, HENTLI^MAfl.^ 
" A book nf wnmd cfiuniicl It l«t Dnc rif them at acnalb c woiki oJ Ita kJliid« well 
WTltteii, trufi- hearted, ami altogether yia«.f1cal "—Kxastttui^r. 

VOL VL^ADAM GRAEME Of MOSSGRAT. 

BY THE ;lUTHnK k^V '^ H AKaARETT M A]TLANI>.** 

■^^ ' Adam Gtmenie" la a atory awaln^ninjr i^ennlne enuitloaa orint&rtit anddeJlffal by 
Ita admirable pictures* of >cottiah lie and it^^neiy" /^»P'^ 

VOL. VIL-SAM SLICKS WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

"'ThA b«at: of all Jnrig% Ifmtibnnon^ aiimlrai.le works. It U one of the i>lea»iit)»4 
booka we ever ti^d, nnd n^e earnestly tecommend iL '^ — l^tnn tttd 

VOL VUL— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

*■ A fdctnfvaque book on Ittnne and Ma fcdealsitlokl fto^oroijcni." — AtAtmemmi, 

VOL, IX —A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUrnOH OF "JOHN 1]ALIPAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life ^r a Ltfe ' the au that la fortinatc in a i^ood anbjectp and ahe haaprodacod 
Awoiic of itTonR elTecL" — AiUfnaam, 

VOL, X,— THE OLD COURT SUBURB, BY LEIGH HUNT. 



*■ A dellffhthil book ; tliat will he welCNttie to all reap^eri* and mosi ' 
thoae who bare a lore for the beat hinds ol readLijc /' — E^amuur. 

VOL. XL— MARGARET AXD HER BRmESMAIDS. 

** We recoTnmend «U who are In aearch of m. f<uclnattnpf ttorj to read tllla wodilof 
HiemKlvea, Thvf will find It well worth their wldJc'^^Al^^itwiL 
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(CONTINUED), 



VOL. Xn,-THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAM SLICK. 

" TTilfl wnrk L» reddle »t ^ eTi« Neaiij fan and atron];- Haiue ol onr aid fVknd 
*Siitn Slick.' KTflry j».»ge l» aUv« with (iieUi akfitctiei of cIutactbt, droll, guHLlnt, r»cy 
n^lngi, good'hiimDUiied tirdL-tiC'tl Joke*, And cM.pit;&lljr talid KiicctJcrtc* '^—^■l^r9*yfit, 

VOL, Xlll.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT VVAHBURTON, 

■♦Thh }jMt prodnrtlon, from the pen of tlie aitthor of 'The Cti»c«ni| itnd thd CRim»* 
luit tho mme Glani&BtH of a ver^ wid« g.optUarUjr. It wiQ i^leme Iti tlicra«ivndi." — OH^Ac 

VOL, XIV —FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 

ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

nr itn nF^RHAni) iiuiittE, 

** ft were Impo^vlblo to pralHf too hk|;till)r iti n wurk oi nniii^mneint thl» mcvt Jntvreat- 
Ing twak. It ougtTt t& Uq foaiid on tiery draw lrjtf-Ti»iii lAhhL" -^tamiard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW, 

BT TUK AUTHOR OV ^* URft. HAliO AKCT MAtTl^AfffJ." 
" Scortlab Ufv und clurnctcT iirt ben deLLimt«d wltb true ftftlatLc ikUL"— ^«r4lil. 

VOL. XVL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN rTALY-. 

**Unk Qretton'j work li lutfiratltt^ tnil ftiU of UiftmctioiL''^nk limit, 

VOL. XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BT THK Atrmojt OF ** JOUH HALTFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** W# eordi&Uj coromem) tliii lMwk< Tlie M^ne jtr«phl4? pow«r, ile«p pAtHo*. bfAlth- 
fitl KDlimeitt, «n4 tfiAiCeT'ly e&eeutlnu, vli.lcti fl"^ t^J^t iMSKBtlful work 'Jobn 
UjJlfkx,' Kdioiiit Uie EngUab eJJwlQ, m-b every wtiere dlvpUyfld.'V-C^^roiiiicZe. 

VOL. XVm— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

*^Noth1iij^ CAD lie mi^ra tntemting tttui Hfti Fmr'i ktorjr of tlie life of JoibfljiQ 
d^Altiret, and ths bartativij 1i 41 tnifttwofttil" w It U ittf^^ilvs,'^ — ^^at/. 

VOL. XIX.-^THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES* 

BT THE AtJTlIOK OF ''HARaAftKT AXD UER llHII^KflMAlLie,'* 
** If luked to cloMaMy \h\i work, we AbouliI givfl it « |iUce between ' Jobu B«tl&ts,* 
Ana * Tbe CAiluna.' **^iitr*S4, 

VOL. XX.- THE ROMANCE OF THE FORFM. 

BT PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW« 

"A wiwk offlriffuUr interest, wbldieas never U\\ ifl diarm. Thfl prraeni ebesip 
jmd QlegKUt editioD Include* tbe tni««toFy of tba CoHecu BAwia." — JtitatraUd AtttM. 

VOL. XXI,— ADELE. BY JULU KAVANAGH. 

** Adtle If tlie bert work wo Hbti* had by Hlw fUrnt^gb; It la * cbAi^ln^ raorf. 
Tbe jAtertst klnitled in the flrit cfaftv^^ bonu brlgbtly to tbo cioBe."-^At/mni:nm. 

VOL. XXII. STUDIES FROM LIFE, 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOUN HALIFAX, OfcNTLKIlAS." 
** The« ' SCudlet froro LUc ' we rcfoaTk«ble for grnpb je pKfwrr »nd ebsfmtion, Tht 
book wlU not dimlniih t\ie nputAtJoti of th« Aceointilljhnl Ktiihnt/'—^d/iirdSiJif d^ictf. 

VOL, XXUL— GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 

" A food noviel. The Eiort interesting of tbc nutbor'a productiotK.'* — AiMmetawL 

VOL. XXIV^A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BT J. C. JUAFFRBSOSr ESQ, 
*' A dellititfUl book ''— i/MmmnL ' A tiook tif be read and r«-reAd t fll fn Ibe ulnd^ 
■1 wen MM tht ilmwlng-rooin tuble nsd tba cijrEti latin it; bbnfj/'— X«miIi 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

'* W« ttdiriftt #1] wbo bare {he 0{)|>oniuitty to reiul thU hook. U \M welt w»rib thm 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



By The Hon. Mrs. Nobton. 



LOST AND SAVED. 

New Edition, 3 voU. 

'* * Lfnt md fisir«d ' h a wrrk of iuch tun ^ncvlTcfice tbat it would ctnle m ftir 

uacaig nitvel rend r«, wtm H it had not Jftn Nurtoo'i R*ime ofi tin* titU-poet Tlw 

fflory hiB tin iibuniljiiice of plot, cr>iiiit4?r'plc^ ind rpisod^ and «vc^ « iuperabuaduia 

of churiAttf-r. It turpaucs 'Stoan of Duxdesth' in Mitingth, dcJic«icy, and IhIiIl"^'- 

'Tn the pagt'fl at * UfSt »nd i£Ted' tile itttder vln find the Ttre poetic chann* the 
j;T«ceful And uncxag^cr-atDiJ yiHihoi, the keen arttitli; \aTm ai Daturc^ tht: unerring iicood 
Ustt, unil the irut womanlj^ Undemfiu ithkb mAtlp Urn linftr dttr tbt fwire* of ' ^iuMtt 
of DuEilcfllb.' But lM^>-ond iJl thirae thhi^« then* ait in * Loit imd SitM' evidmcoi of 
fttrojig pun^nBi'x and imtodt ol m*turcil and ci^nniiimmite ability which pl*« It In a far 
dlHerent catf^oTy* In thi* reniarkAlile wmtIl Mr* Norton brin§:<i the powcTi of h^ 
miiad tu ihe ^Mifufcctdmt and thu LlhuuBlion of home truthi which Crtifht to hv ttart^ 
ttn|r, Ki thi^ arc luidenUbli*, which MKricty d(i>«i n(H dcn^ and will not redreuv but 
i»vhlch are dntgRed hy n dauntlsftt )ii7»rt and a powetfuT hand ^tiin behind Hm nm^ 
cnloiii-fHl Tdl of Dipcdicnc7 into the light of truttu There It no huinao elcmoiit wanting 
10 the Inter^ft and i>athoB of thu Hue worL'^J/tn^iJ*^ PotL 

HEART AND CROSS. By the Author of "Mai^ 

garet MaitUnd," 1 voL 
"A di^lightful worlL The intcral i* prwcrred (hirn the opening to the ddtbis 
page It ciniidot fill tn add Is the n^putatiun of the authnf, and li \n manf mpccta so 
channhiig that it W011I4J io itidf vuSloe to make a reputatJioo for any writer."— iW 

RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mks. Brotheb- 

Tos^ Auihdr of ** Anhui" Bratidon^'' 3 voln- 

CHURCH AND CHAPEL. By the Author of « High 

Church," " No Church," and " Oneii : a Waif." 3 T. 

LIVE IT D0\\^. By J. 0. Jeaffrbsoit, Third 

Edition, Heviaed* 3 vol», 
'*Thji Btary will satiify mo«t readexti It li Ml, wUl considered, and well wottea 
CNit; atid the inttite^t khbi on incniuing lo the but Wb U h by Uf the Ifcat woHc 
of Action Ut. Jmlfrcftcm hu yet writtmi. Th« epwoe of Utile Pan, the phyaiciaii'a 
diughUo-, maf take itt place bt.«i(k Little Dombojr f(?T ita pAtho§.''^Jthmvym 

TRUE AS STEEL. By ^Valter Thornbcry. 3 v. 

''Thift BtoTy is intensting, Mr- ThornhuTj haa Bkill in writliLg pkttmt; thfltv la 
iearcelr a \mgc in which *ame itirrttiir Bcene if not thrown into a dc«Jt wdil^-deined 
shape, act ianii in wetJ-ohoflen wonU.*^ — A tJttntrum. 

CECIL BEAUMONT. By The Hon. C. S. SAVitE. 

"A pleaiant, weU-writleti buok. The atyte thTvau^hinut tf animati'd, and tbQ aaova 
and ch^nctcn (JcfcHbvd arc full of fteibiitit* and vigour.'^^SiiiJk 

DISTRESS AND MAID. By the Author of 

"JOHM HaUFAX, GBWTLBMAy." S TOlfl. 

"A gocid, wHoleaoine bcwk« grticefuUy written, and ai pUmaanC to read aa tt li la* 
■tTUCti ve/'— A rjbcmniin. 

"The Ant of tbeie Tdtumc4 »» as gotid mm * John HalUkx,' and written with the Bxtne 
ITQ t-heancd earaestnesi. The f pirit of the «hole boofc it eicellenl. ' -- £^am la^r, 

THE DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 

■* A novtrl of abBorhing interci^t. The wfitk U valuable as vlrldlj illuatntitiK fcanala 
ebaiacler and pxyaifin ; and it evcT>'whcrt prcBcntB iodubttahli! trace* of a highly cuUl- 
Tated ifitHlrct, united with fliibUe powea of retiectiOQ ami anaifsia, aiul with the tkiU 
of a wdJ^practiftOd pea"— A-*/, 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By George JLvcDonald, 

M.A. Aoihorof "Within «ind Without," " Phantasies," 4o. 3 tola, 

A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of "The 
Monlt of Miy Fair," ttt, S voli. 
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